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Victor 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS are widely used 
in the State of Washington, where more than 200,000 students 
are enjoying the unequalled advantages of visual learning. 


The superior quality and faultless performance of Victor 
projectors are recognized by educational leaders in Washington 
and throughout the nation—the result of relentless efforts 
by Victor to pioneer, develop and produce the finest 
in 16mm school equipment. 


Victor 16mm Sound Movie Projectors . . . now available 
for as little as $295.00 . . . are unquestionably today’s 
outstanding educational value. Write today for information on 
Victor’s complete price and utility range in sound projectors. 


2k Figures released by Dr. A. J. Foy Cross, 
Director of Visuol Education and Extension 
Services, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 
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BUY BETTER BROILERS 100 


FROM THE LINE OF THE LEADER! 
Only Garland gives you all 


the advantages of 
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Broils like no Broiler you’ve ever used before! Special long 
multi-jet burners—one on each side—spurt hot flames toward the 
center, heating the entire ceramic area when on “high.” Ceramics 
radiate intense heat downward over entire grid, providing even 
heat distribution. 

You raise or lower grid as desired by means of a lever control 
located outside the heat zone. Large capacity grid measures 24 
inches wide by 26 inches deep. Oven is located above the broiling 
unit and heated by the same burners. 

nothing on the market equals Garland value at the low 
All Garland units are available in stainless steel and 
equipped for use with 
manufactured, natural 
or L-P gases. See your 
Garland dealer now. 


Compare 


Garland price. : 











Model pictured is 
Garland Broiler 
No. 632 


The Garland Broiler is designed to fil 
efficiently and harmoniously in battery 
with other Garland units. 


GARLAND ~2<7%. 
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Heavy Duty Ranges * Restaurant Ranges «¢ Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles + Counter Griddles 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


HAROLD SPEARS knows whereof he 
speaks when he writes “An Open Let- 
ter to Yearbook Commissions” (p. 
28). He has helped issue three year- 
books, “General Education in the 
American High School” (North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools), “The American High 
School” (John Dewey Society), and 
“Leadership at Work” (N.E.A. Department of Supervisors 
and Curriculum Directors). Since 1947 Mr. Spears has 
been assistant superintendent of schools in San Francisco. 
Previously, he had held various teaching and administra- 
tive positions in the public schools at Evansville, Ind.; was 
princpal and superintendent at Highland Park, Ill, and 
was head of the department of education at State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N.J. While on leave of absence from 
Montclair, Mr. Spears headed a U.S. Government Educa- 
tional Mission to Chile in 1945 and 1946. 





Harold Spears 


His research on teaching standards, 
teacher selection, and the personalities 
and interests of teachers qualifies 
Davip G. RYANS to give advice about 
interviewing teachers (p. 45). Dr. 
Ryans has been an associate professor 
of education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles since 1948. 
He also is consultant to the Los 
Angeles Board of Education’s personnel department. Pre- 
viously, he was director of testing and guidance at Eveleth 
Junior College, Eveleth, Minn.; dean of faculty and profes- 
sor of psychology at William Woods College, Fulton, Mo., 
and was employed in various capacities by the American 
Council on Education. From 1943 to 1946 he was officer 
in charge of the achievement testing section, bureau of 
naval personnel, U.S. Navy Department. 





D. G, Ryans 


“I am interested in school buildings as 
tools for education,” says C. E. Bur- 
NETT, who describes the new high 
school at Corpus Christi, Tex., on page 
34. “To construct buildings which fall 
short of positive contribution to the 
desirable growth and development of 
young people, buildings which fail to 
provide facilities for democratic living 
in school, is to fail to discharge one solemn obligation to 
the younger generation. Cost must be considered, but the 





C. E. Burnett 
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guiding factor should be the needs of boys and girls.” A 
native Texan, Mr. Burnett has held teaching and adminis- 
trative posts in the Texas schools since 1920, except for 
four years he spent as Hi-Y secretary for the Y.M.C.A. at 
Houston. Since 1944 he has been assistant superintendent 
at Corpus Christi. 


The new high school and junior high 
schools being built in Macon, Ga., are 
described on page 39 by MARK SMITH, 
superintendent of Macon and Bibb 
County schools. Appointed to his 
present position in 1941, Dr. Smith 
previously had been superintendent at 
Thomaston, Ga. He is a member of 
the board of trustees of the Georgia 
Education Association, having served as president in 1939; 
past president of the State High School Association, and 
former chairman of the State High School Accrediting 
Commission. Among his many Civic interests are the 
County Board of Health, Red Cross, and the Community 
Chest. An active member of Kiwanis International, Dr. 
Smith was a member of the board of trustees, 1937-39, 
and president, 1940-41. 





Mark Smith 


JOHN STERNIG, who tells about the 
school-community curriculum planning 
in Glencoe, Ill., on page 48, has been 
associated with the Glencoe schools 
since 1941. From sixth grade teacher 
he was advanced to science counselor 
in 1943 and to assistant superintendent 
of schools in 1948. Previously he had 
taught at grade schools in Cincinnati 
and at Highland Park, Ill. Mr. Sternig lectures regularly at 
“public nights” at the Dearborn Observatory, Evanston, IIl., 
and also gives lectures on astronomy for such groups as 
the Chicago Academy of Science. 





John Sternig 


MARTHA A. GABLE is assistant director of school-com- 
munity relations for the Philadelphia public schools. She 
is especially responsible for a rapidly expanding program 
utilizing television for public relations and classroom 
instruction, which she discusses on page 56. Miss Gable 
taught in Philadelphia from 1926 to 1941, when she be- 
came a staff member of the U.S. Division of Physical Fit- 
ness. In 1942 she returned to Philadelphia as special assist- 
ant in the division of physical and health education. She 
was appointed to her preseht position in 1948. 
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Why this tile costs more 


When you get quotations for new walls, you will 
probably find that Armstrong’s Veos Wall Tile 
costs a little more than many other wall materials. 
That slight difference in price, however, means a 
substantial difference in quality. 


Here is what that difference buys: 


1. GENUINE PORCELAIN. Armstrong’s Veos 
Wall Tile has a finish like that of the finest 
bathtubs—gleaming porcelain. This smooth, 
glass-like surface will always be easy to clean 
and the rich colors can’t fade. 


2. HEAVY-GAUGE STEEL. Its base of 20-gauge 
steel gives this Armstrong tile the rugged 
durability that means years of extra service. 

3. NO CRAZING OR CRACKING. The porce- 
lain is fused inseparably to the steel and since 
porcelain and steel expand and contract at the 
same rate, this tile will never craze or crack. 

4. LIGHT WEIGHT. Its light weight and 
unique method of installation make expensive 
wall reinforcement unnecessary. And fast in- 
stallation saves costly labor. 


Armstrong’s Veos Wall Tile is the only tile made 
of porce ‘lain on steel. The extra quality it offers 
can’t be matched at any price, 


For free descriptive booklet showing all ten attrac- 
tive colors, write to Armstrong Cork Com- A) 
pany, 3706 Frederick St., Lancaster, Penna. S& 


ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 
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University Records Cornerstone Laying Ceremony . . . School Erects Apartment 
Building for Its Teachers . . . Honor Students Given Airplane Ride Instead of 
Examinations . . . Student Nurses Teach Good Health Habits in Rurai Schools 





HE Sumerian schoolboy of 2000 
B.C. wasn't much different from 
the American schoolboy of today. 
He rushed his mother to prepare 
his lunch but still was late for school. 
He had trouble because he talked in 
class and because his penmanship was 
bad. He wrote a new clay tablet in 





school and read the tablet that eve- 
ning to his father, who was delighted. 

The 90 line composition which 
gives this account of a day in the life 
of a Sumerian schoolboy was trans- 
lated by Samuel Noah Kramer, Clark 
research professor of Assyriology and 
curator of tablet collections at the 
museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. Kramer assembled the text from 
14 tablets and fragments in the uni- 
versity Museum, seven in the Museum 
of the Ancient Orient in Istanbul, and 
one in the Louvre in Paris. Parts of 
the fragments had been translated pre- 
viously, but the full meaning did not 
become clear until Dr. Kramer put 
them all together. 


HEN the cOfiierstone of a new 
University t¥Denver building 


played back and the documents read 
for the benefit of college authorities, 
alumni and students of that time. 


EACHERS in Burlington, N.C., 

aren't worrying about the housing 
shortage—at least not the ones who 
are lucky enough to be living in Staf- 
ford Hall, the teacher apartment build- 
ing of the Burlington city schools. 

The building includes 10 four- 
teacher apartments and two  one- 
teacher apartments. In each of the 
double apartments are two bedrooms 
connected by a bathroom and a 
kitchen. Each of the single apartments 
contains one bedroom, a bathroom, 
and a kitchen. 

On the first floor of the two-story 
building are two reception parlors. 

The rent for the single apartments 
is $30 a month, while that for the 
four-teacher apartments is $20 a 
month for each teacher. The electricity 
and water are included. The rooms are 
completely furnished except for linens, 
china and cooking utensils. 

The red brick structure, built along 
Early Colonial lines, was completed in 
time for the opening of school last 
fall. Total value of the building, 
equipment and land is $100,000. The 
money was obtained from gifts by 
industrialists, merchants and local resi- 
dents and by an allotment from the 
county. 


HILE the other members of their 
classes took examinations, 88 
high school honor students from But- 
ler, N.J., took an airplane ride over 
New York City and northern New 


.. Jersey. 


was laid recently, the entire ceremony *+ Since 1946, boys and girls who have 


was recorded on magnetic recording 
tape. The tapeywas placed in the cor- 
nerstone, alohg With other documents. 
In the year 2250 the cornerstone will 


maintained “B” plusses or better in 
three of their major subjects not only 
have been excused from examinations 
but also have been given a trip to 


be removed, and the recording will be ~.New York City by the school. 
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Each year the students have at- 
tended an outstanding program at Ra- 
dio City Music Hall. One year they 
also took a sightseeing trip on the 
Staten Island ferry; another year they 
attended a meeting of the Security 
Council of the United Nations at 
Lake Success. Chartered buses take 
the high school boys and girls to New 
York City. 

The Butler Rotary Club paid for 
individual insurance for the students 
who made the airplane flight; an air- 
line provided the use of a plane for 
three hours. 

School officials insist that the trips 
be of educational value and give the 
students new experiences. They be- 





lieve that the programs are an etf- 


fective motivation for achievement, 
since 40 students were eligible for the 
first trip, and 88 were taken on the 
most recent one. 


om children in Ontario County, 
New York, are learning good 
health habits from a new type of 
classroom instruction started in six 
schools this semester by nursing stu- 
dents at Keuka College, Penn Yan, 
N.Y. 

With the cooperation of the On- 
tario County public health department, 
the student nurses are teaching the 
children how to protect their hearing 
and sight, to improve their posture, 
and to form other good health habits. 
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AND FOR ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY, IN ST. LOUIS, 
IT’S REALLY A HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 
This spic and span Hotpoint Kitchen has been 


giving trouble-free, efficient service DAY IN 
and DAY OUT for 26 long years. 


ee | 


Here Again is Dramatic Evidence 
of the Extraordinary Long Life and 
Dependability that Are Inherent 
Qualities of All-Electric 

Cooking with Hotpoint! 





And here, too, is proof that Hotpoint 
All-Electric Cooking costs far less to 
own. Think of it! Depreciation for 
this first all-electric school kitchen 
has been less than 4% per year—and 
even now, St. Joseph’s Hotpoint 
Kitchen gives no indication of a need 
for early replacement. Contrast this 
amazing Hotpoint performance with 
other types of equipment, where de- 
preciation may be as high as 15%! 


26 YEARS IS A LONG TIME 


A record of 26 years’ service for any 
kitchen means a great deal. Obvi- 
ously, St. Joseph’s Academy takes 
good care of its equipment, but 
dependability such as this requires 
more than special care—it requires 
the built-in stamina that is inherent 
in every Hotpoint product—plus the 
exclusive advantages of electric 
cooking that are continuing to con- 
tribute to this very significant record 
of peak performance. 


WHY DID ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
CHOOSE ALL-ELECTRIC 
COOKING WITH HOTPOINT? 


To answer this, one must hark back 
to the progressive concepts of this 
great institution. Even 26 years ago, 
a studied appraisal of quantity cook- 
ing requirements and types of equip- 
ment available pointed to the vast 
superiorities of All-Electric and 
Hotpoint. 

Here was found the promise of 


ALL ELECTRIC . cae 
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A General Electric Affiliate , 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 





CONFIRM THESE FACTS! 





St. Joseph's Academy, 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
Hotpoint 1923 installation. 


important savings in both capital 
investment and daily operating costs. 
On this sound premise St. Joseph’s 
Academy made its decision—and on 
26 years of dependable performance 
this decision has been confirmed. 


TRY TO PERSUADE A 
HOTPOINT USER TO SWITCH 


Here is the most valid of all testi- 
monials—the user. And Hotpoint 
users are legion in their enthusiastic 
loyalty. You just couldn’t get them 
to switch back, once having expe- 
rienced the advantages of electric 
cooking with Hotpoint. 

These same users strongly recom- 
mend that you, too, learn the facts 
about better cooking at lower cost § 
with Hotpoint All-Electric. Your 
Hotpoint man will be happy to give 
you this information, as well as case 
histories of Hotpoint in action at 
other institutions. There is no cost 
—no obligation. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR QUICK REPLY 
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| HOTPOINT INC., Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. 
| 2315S. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Iinois 1 
Gentlemen: I'd like to talk to the Hotpoint man _ | 
about Commercial Electric Cookj ? 
Name ‘ NW 
AWARD TO HOTPOINT | ‘Novme..------ oir (2 CP a Pe ee 
for outstanding achieve- Title ges Dee céedsdedecvsscatassddesvienadaecwns i 
ment in engineering and \ 
design. 10th Annual Prod- Scheel... cccccccccccscccccccccccccc sc cegececce i 
ucts Design Awards Com- r 
petition sponsored by I AGMOOS. cc cccccvecccecceses ase ee ccgtcecceece i 
Electrical Manufacturing I sT PUY . i 
Magazine. H Ge is ce ceede ere Paces Soca al nes eedecceee i 
ue AY ee eae ee ~ 





Questions and Answers 





Teachers Over 40 

In view of the present shortage of 
teachers, how can school systems 
justify the practice of refusing to hire 
teachers new to the system if they 
are more than 40 years of age? What 
are the arguments pro and con?— 
G.R.K., Mich. 

In my opinion the policy of refusing 
to employ teachers who are more than 
40 years of age cannot be justified 
irrespective of the available supply. 
The intelligent selection of teachers 
involves many factors other than 
chronological age. Sustained profes- 
sional interest in teaching as a Career, 
rich and varied experience, and ma- 
turity of outlook and judgment should 
count heavily in the selection of the 
teaching personnel. Other things being 
equal, the needs of children and youth 
will be served more effectively by peo- 
ple over 40 than by “a mob of mobile 
maidens meditating matrimony.” 

The frequently expressed notion that 
individuals over 40 have become ossi- 
fied and obsolescent is so much eye- 
wash. Creative imagination and flexi- 
bility of personality are the expressions 
of the individual’s glands and not the 
number of years he has lived. The 
most adventuresome teacher I know is 
62 years old. The most hidebound and 
crystallized is 26. Lest we forget— 
life begins at 40!—PAUL J. MISNER, 
superintendent of schools, Glencoe, Ill. 


School Bus Discipline 

| should be happy if | could find 
out how to keep order on school 
buses.—G.P., lowa. 

The problem is a serious one. It 
becomes twofold, namely, personality 
and organization. I have known bus 
drivers who by one quiet word im- 
mediately restored order. They were 
respected and loved by the riders and 
always were fair in dealing with the 
pupils. Organization deals with help 
for the driver. 

1. Driver Discipline. This is the 
type that is oftenest used. If the driver 
has the proper personality and has 
built up the proper attitude in the 
pupils, a quiet word will be enough to 


settle most cases. A bus driver should 
have permission to put off anyone 
who refuses to cooperate, as the most 
severe punishment. Judgment in the 
use of this method of discipline should 
be exercised to avoid any impairment 
of the child’s health because of in- 
clement weather conditions. 

2. Teacher or Adult. Some schools 
require a teacher or adult to ride along 
on each trip to keep order. No one 
likes this method; especially the teach- 
er resents this use of his time. 

3. Bus Patrol. Patrols are set up for 
buses, similar to the street patrols. 
Pupils, equipped with-belts and in- 
signia, see that the pupils line up and 
enter the bus. They also have charge 
of the pupils in the bus. Any child 
who does not obey the rules and who 
does not act courteously is reported to 
the faculty, to the principal, or to the 
pupil council. 

I have seen this third plan so well 
organized that few cases have to be 
brought up for faculty or council con- 
sideration—ROBERT E. SCOTT, super- 
intendent, Hennepin County, Minne- 
Sota. 


Guide for Color Selection 

Will you refer us to a guide for 
selecting colors for high school and 
elementary classrooms, including the 
type of paint (flat, semigloss or gloss) 
that should be used?—D.K.S., Pa. 

Some of the larger paint manufac- 
turers have published their own color 
charts and recommendations for types 
of paint and colors to be used. 

Should you be interested in stand- 
ards adopted by some school systems, 
you could get that information by 
writing directly to them. Among those 
that have printed booklets on the sub- 
ject (available at a small fee) are: (1) 
Bureau of Plant Operation & Mainte- 
nance, Board of Education, 110 Liv- 
ingston Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y., (Att. 
Harold D. Hynds); (2) Division of 
Business Affairs, Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minn., (Att. William 
C. Davini)—FRANCIS R. SCHERER, 
superintendent of school busldings, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Teacher Characteristics 

What are the five most important 
characteristics of a good teacher?— 
C.EBS., SD. 

With character and adequate prep- 
aration as a foundation, the five most 
commendable attributes of a teacher 
are: (1) fairness; (2) love for chil- 
dren; (3) sense of humor; (4) ability 
to cooperate and work with others, and 
(5) attitude of continually learning. — 
L. FRAZER BANKS, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rules for Custodians 

Can you give us any information 
concerning rules, regulations and 
duties of custodians in suburban and 
rural (non-union) areas?—R.S.R., Pa. 

The Pennsylvania school laws au- 
thorize boards of school directors to 
adopt and enforce reasonable rules and 
regulations regarding the management 
of the schools. Such rules and regula- 
tions should include standards for the 
maintenance of the school plant and 
prescribe the duties of all custodians. 
It is the responsibility of the board of 
school directors to acquaint custodians 
with the rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to their work and to see that they 
are enforced.—FRANCIS B. HAAS, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Public Junior Colleges 


What is being done in the various 
states to include education through 
Grade 14 in the  tax-supported 
schools?—C.A.W., Mo. 

Frequent reference has been made 
to the beginning of the public junior 
college movement at Joliet, Ill. in 
1902. The question now is raised, 
How fast is the movement develop- 
ing? Any investigator trying to find 
the answer to such a question has 
difficulty obtaining adequate recent 
statistics. 

Junior College Journal annually re- 
ports on the number of colleges and 
on their enrollment. In 1939 a total 
of 250 public junior colleges was re- 
ported. By 1949 the number reported 
had increased to 325. Eighteen of the 
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California's Antioch Junior High School 
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W. F. Crepe ...North Carolina State Dept. 
Nep H. DEARBORN National Safety Council 
Jounn J. DEsMonpD Jr. Commissioner, Mass. 
Ear, A. Dimmick Pittsburgh Public Schools 
ARTHUR DoNDINEAU Detroit Public Schools 
Joun R. EMEns Ball State Teachers College 
SAMUEL E. FLEMING Seattle Public Schools 
A. Cringe FLora Columbia Public Schools 
Joun Guy Fow.xes._... University of Wisconsin 
Harry S. GANDERS Syracuse University 
Cavin GRIEDER University of Colorado 
W. W. Haccarp T.C., Bellingham, Wash. 
L. C. Hacserstapt.._.Terre Haute Public Schools 
Ray L. Hamon U.S. Office of Education 
Davip D, Henry.“e> ss Wayne University 
Tuomas J. Hiccins Chicago Public Schools 
F. G. Hocuwart_Nat. Catholic Welfare Confer. 
ie Ae Ohio State University 
Herotp C. Hunt Chicago Public Schools 
Ira JARRELL. Atlanta Public Schools 


Schools 


RURAL 


JuLiIAN E, BuTTERWORTH 
HeLen HEFFERNAN 


Cornell University 
California State Dept. 


SCHOOL PLANT 
RayMonpD V. Lonc 
ELMER T. PETERSON 


Planning Board, Virginia 
_ University of lowa 


INTERPRETATION 


WortH McC.Lure 
PauL J. MIsNER 


Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. 
Glencoe Public Schools 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 
Francis B. Haas State Superintendent, Pa. 
Lee M. Tuurston _ State Superintendent, Mich. 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 
University of Michigan 
Baltimore Public Schools 


James B. EDMONSON 
Joun W. Lewis 


Morpecal W. JoHNsoN Howard University 
ARNOLD E, Joya Fresno State College 
H. M. Katien _ New School for Social Research 
Harry D. Kitson Columbia University 
GeorcE C. KyTE University of California 
Cuarves H. Lake Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConNELL Stanford University 
F. Dean McCvusky University of California 
F. J. Morritr New York State Department 
Epwin F, NELSon Hartford Public Schools 
K. E. OBERHOLTZER Denver Public Schools 
A. V. OvERN University of North Dakota 
Paut C. PACKER _-Higher Education, Oregon 
Epwin H. REEDER 
Pau. A. REHMUS 
W. C. REussER 

G. E. RoupEsBusH 
GeorceE I. SANCHEZ 
F, R. SCHERER 


Portland Public Schools 
University of Wyoming 
Columbus Public Schools 
University of Texas 
Rochester Public Schools 


R. E. Scorr. _. Hennepin County Schools 
H. W. Scumipt Wisconsin State Dept. 
E. R. Sirert_ Maywood Public Schools 


W. B. SPALDING __..U niversity of Illinois 
Vinci. STINEBAUGH Indianapolis Public Schools 
W. W. THEISEN Milwaukee Public Schools 
CuarLes H. THompson..____... Howard University 
Epmunp H. THorNeE West Hartford Schools 
C. C. TrittincHaM. Los Angeles County Schools 
Jutius E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Wuire Dallas Public Schools 





University of Illinois | 





states had 272 of the 325 colleges. The 
largest numbers of colleges by states 
are as follows: California, 64; Texas, 
34; Iowa, 20; Oklahoma, 18; Kansas, 
14, and Mississippi, 14. 

Enrollment in public junior colleges 
increased during this 10 year period 
at a faster rate than the number of col- 


| + ae 
| leges, indicating a trend toward larger 


colleges. In 1939 there were 109,275 
students enrolled in the nation’s junior 
colleges. In 1949 the enrollment is re- 
ported as 377,359 students. 

Of this total, 345,905 students are 
attending colleges in 18 of the states. 
The increase in enrollment in the na- 
tion over this 10 year period is 245 
per cent; in the 18 states the increase 
is 256 per cent. In the remaining 30° 


| states and the District of Columbia the 





increase is 161 per cent. 

States reported in 1949 as having 
the largest numbers of students en- 
rolled in public junior colleges are as 
follows: California, 194,817; Texas, 
41,839; Illinois, 20,878; Michigan, 11,- 
390; Wisconsin, 10,298, and Missouri, 
7733. Except for California and Texas, 
these six states are different from those 
in the group having the largest num- 
bers of colleges. 

The picture of opportunity for 
youth provided by publicly supported 
institutions at the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grade levels would be more 
nearly complete if graduate students 
attending high schools were included. 

No adequate accounting of this 
group of students is available, how- 
ever. It is significant that the increase 
in enrollment of 245 per cent in public 
junior colleges occurred with no seri- 
ous effect upon the enrollment in four- 
year colleges and universities. The in- 
crease in college enrollment during the 
recent postwar period is widely known. 

Recommendations of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education and 
of the Temporary Commission on the 
Need for a State University in New 
York State for publicly supported com- 
munity colleges should further stimu- 
late the junior college movement. 

Development may be expected par- 
ticularly in regions of the country that 
have been slow to foster the junior 
college. 

Furthermore, this development may 
be expected to play a major part in 
the elimination of academic, economic, 
geographic and minority group bar- 
riers to the college attendance of youth. 
—PHILIP A. COWEN, associate educa- 
tion supervisor (research), New York 
State Education Department. 
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The Only Fully Professional Quality Single Te 
Standard I6mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


VISUAL PRODUCTs 


ae 
f 7 Sour . as A “sg Corporation ‘ 
: a 7 _ # ease 
P Tas ; y lion se ? 
“es (Sryfe ; : ation on the RCA 
Whe O f. d Motion Picture 





Made by the world’s foremost manu- 
facturer of sound and projection equip- 
ment for the motion picture industry. 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMNERICA 


ENGINEERING PROOUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. MJ. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 





Score best in: 
every test 





CHEVROLET 
ADVANCE-DESIGN 


A School Bus Chassis 






















Top honors go to these Chevrolet school 
bus chassis for smooth, dependable per- 
formance plus economy .. . for rugged reliability . . . for 
utmost safety. And Chevrolet provides this record value 
through an exclusive combination of features that include: 
4-Speed Synchro-Mesh Transmission, wide-base wheels, 
recirculating ball-bearing steering, hydraulic brakes with 
double-articulated brake-shoe linkage, and Chevrolet 





Valve-in-Head engines. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds 
depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 54 
pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master valve-in-head engine, 
93 h.p., 192 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at 
speeds under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift-Master 
valve-in-head engine, 90 h.p., 174 foot-pounds 
torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. governed 


NEW 
JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 90 h.p., 174 


foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
137-inch chassis. Capacity 16 pupils. 
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Thats one complaint 
FIBRETONE will quver-/ 





nee 


a SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise-quieting 
FIBRETONE . .. the acoustical ceiling with built-in noise traps 











@ Thousands and thousands of ‘‘noise traps” in classrooms, Bociiriics 
corridors, noise centers!—that’s the secret of Fibretone Ceilings. esses 
The noise traps are scientifically designed cylindrical holes iit: 

drilled in the Fibretone sound-absorbing panels. In a classroom 
23’ x 35’, for instance, you'd have 389,620 of these ingenious 
“noise traps,’ constantly functioning to trap and dissipate 
irritating, unnecessary noise —noise that reduces personal 
efficiency of students and teachers. Send for the new Fibretone 
brochure. Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N.Y. 















*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


i olis-Manuille 


Transite* Movable Walls —Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors — Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs — Etc. 
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Safeguard their health in the schoolroom 


Children . . . with seemingly endless energy . . . love fresh 


However, if boys and girls of today are to become well-informed citizens of tomorrow, it is 


necessary that they be confined in the school classroom during the most active time of their lives. 


To safeguard their mental and physical health, the best answer is to pattern the air conditions 


in the classroom as closely as possible after those which children enjoy so much out-of-doors. 


Comfortable, healthful classroom air conditions can be obtained most effectively through 


installation of Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators. This unit 
as the superior method of “bringing the outdoors 
indoors” . . . of controlled introduction of 


outdoor air for the preventic:: of overheating. 


Installation and maintenance costs? Surprisingly low, 
as thousands of School Authorities who have 


selected Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators wiil verify. 


THE HERMAN NELSON COR 


Pioneer and Recognized Leader in Schoolroom Ventilation 








air and the great out-of-doors. 


is recognized all over America 


PORATION moune, unos 























Fire safety is IMPORTANT! 


That’s why | insist on 


Hartshorn FYRBAN ' 
Shades.... 


* pronounced FIRE-BAN 


1 
— OFFICIALS welcome the new Hartshorn FYRBAN 
Window Shade because it removes a very important item 


from their list of fire hazards. 


In scientifically controlled tests at the United States Testing 
Company, FYRBAN shades refused to carry flame, 
while, in a matter of seconds, a high quality modern coated 


shade was half consumed and blazing furiously. 


Can you afford to use inflammable shades when fire-resistant 
FYRBAN Costs no more than high quality coated shades? 

Send today for the FYRBAN sample book showing the complete 
line of 12 beautiful colors—solid and two-tone. 

All sealed in against sun, rain, dirt, wear and tear with 
“Vinylite” resin. Scrubbable, too! 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. + Since 1860 + 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


“ROLLERS ARE IMPORTANT, TOO” 


For trouble-free service, use the new 
Hartshorn adjustable all-steel roller. It’s 
fireproof, waterproof, rustproof, with 
welded ends and case hardened pins. A 
3-inch extension on all sizes up to 12 feet. 


See our complete catalog in Sweet's 


AUARTSHORN 
(Vindow Shades andy Eollere 
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Lighter test confirms laboratory findings 


Inflammable coated shade cloth (top left) goes up 
in burst of flame. Fire-resistant Hartshorn FYRBAN 
cloth merely chars (right) . . . goes out when flame 
is removed (bottom right ). 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Stewart Hartshorn Co., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


® Without obligation to us, please send samples of 
Hartshorn FYRBAN Shades, also literagure and name 
of our nearest supplier. ae 

.\t 
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CRAM & FERGUSON CO., Boston @ Architects 
BUERKEL & CO., Boston @ Heating Contractor 
P. W. DONOGUE CO., Boston @ Plumbing Contractor 


AL LIFE INSURANCE 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


helps pay bigger dividends to policyholders of 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Saves Fuel and Prevents OVER-heating—Fuel savings alone often 
pay back the cost of Powers regulators on water heaters 3 to 6 
times a year. They put an end to hot water complaints. 


Users Report 15 to 25 Years of Dependable Service—Because of 
their simplicity of design and durable construction Powers 
regulators are famed for their year after year low cost, trouble 
free service. 

Complete Line of Controls—Self-acting and water operated regu- 
lators and air-operated indicating and recording controllers for: 
INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS e FUEL and CRUDE OIL HEATERS 
TWO-TEMPERATURE SERVICE HOT WATER SYSTEMS 
JACKET WATER IN COMPRESSORS, DIESEL and GAS ENGINES 
INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES 


When You Need Help on your problems of temperature and 
humidity control take advantage of our 58 years of experience 
in this field . . . Contact our nearest office. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2754 Greenview Ave. e NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 231 East 46th Street 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 West Eighth Street @ TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 50 CITIES e SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 5§ Years of Temperature and Humidity Control 


CO., BUILDING, BO 








No. 11 REGULATORS 


Self-Acting 


Right: Bronze body bal- 
anced valve with union 
connections, sizes 3g to 2”. 
Single seat valves with 
union connections % to 
145”. 3-Way valves for 
mixing hot and coldwater. 
Indicating Regulators with 
dial thermometer. Stem 
Lubricator and Safety- 
Over-heat protection 
standard onsizesto 2” incl. 


Phone or Write 


nearest Office for 
Bolletin 329 


POWERS 
EASY TO READ 
DIAL THERMOMETER 
Used on heaters 
shown above. 
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At Left: Regulator with 
flanged iron body 
balanced valve, sizes 

















Mosaic’s 


HAT 
jC: J way for youto have 


The floors and walls 
a 
Ps 


THEN—LOCKART EXPANSET FOR PERFECT 
ADHESION—Expanset is a clean, white 
cement suitable for all types of ceramic 
tile. Either the Float-Bed or Buttercoat 









the faster, lower cost 























QUICK, EASY PRIMING — The Lockart 
Method permits direct application 
right over plaster, brick, metal, concrete 
or plaster wall-board. First, a coat of 
Lockart Primer is spread over the 
wall surface. 


Today Mosaic’s exclusive Lockart method is being 
used for tile installations from coast to coast—in 
modernizing all kinds of areas in all types of buildings. 


The Lockart method saves you time, money and 
labor. Application costs on new work are reduced as 
much as 30%. You'll save up to 40% on renovations. 
You get rooms back into service in record time, or 
complete new work faster. 





*" . 

| No. structural 
“ATH OR 

| WO METAL REQUIRED changes are neces- 

' SCRATCH CUT sary with Mosaic’s 


LockarT- meth- 
od. Furthermore, there’s no dirt—no mess. 
And Lockart Expanset dries fast and reduces 

the load on the wall as much as 50%. Shear 
tests conducted by the U. S. Testing Labora- 
tories demonstrated that Mosaic tile, attached 
to plaster wall-board with the Lockart 
method, withstood shearing pressure equiv- 
alent to about 2800 Ibs. to the square foot! 
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method of setting may be used. 














FAST APPLICATION ... FAST SETTING—This 
modern, streamlined way of installing 
Mosaic tile speeds up the work— 
and costs less! 


paneé Distinctive Mosaic tile in- 

etce Mall me stallations offer beauty that 

warn MOSAIC doesn’t fade or need renew- 

ing... assure years of heavy 

traffic without upkeep Use Mosaic’s wide line of 

ceramic tile to modernize bathrooms, rest rooms, 

kitchens, corridors, lobbies, etc. Mail the coupon today 
or consult the Mosaic dealer or office nearest you. 


{ | | 4 THE : | P 
TILE COMPANY 
Zanesville, Ohio Member: Tile Council of America 
Over 2000 dealers to serve you—Offices in Principal Cities 
DEPT. 3-7 
THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY Zanesville, Ohio 


yul 
waar! 


Please send me the free booklet “‘Stream- 
line Tile Jobs with the Lockart Method.’’ 


Send name of nearest Mosaic dealer. 
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Floor of MFMA Northern 
Hard Maple in the Jericho, 
Long Island, N. Y. Grade 
School. Architect, Howard 
S. Patterson, New York. 
Photograph, courtesy 
Anemostat Corp. of 
America, New York. 





that are brighter, longer lasting, edgy ceseLeen? 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 





Fortunate indeed, if your plans for long- 
needed school construction are maturing 
now, when Northern Hard Maple 
Flooring is once more available in abund- 
ance! Today you can specify this favorite 
schoo] floor materia] freely, throughout 
your new school from gymnasium to 


cloakrooms. 


Tough, tight-grained, clean, Hard 
Maple, so happily modern in its cheerful 
brightness, so truly resilient, fights the 


scuffs and scampers of generations of 


active feet! How well it meets the highest 
architectural standards for endurance, 
never-splintering smoothness, easy finish- 
ing and low-cost maintenance! How well 
it has earned its nation-wide esteem as 
the finest floor for schools that Nature 


or Science has produced! 


ANOTHER ECONOMY ! Without 
sacrifice of wear or strength factors, you 
can specify MFMA Second Grade Maple 
Flooring at a substantial saving. The 
varying shadings allowable in Second 
Grade, by MFMA strict grading regula- 
tions, add beauty and interest. In severest 
service—classrooms, gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, shops, cafeterias, corridors, of- 
fices—it will endure as long as your 
building. Remember, ‘‘there’s always a 
new floor underneath’’ with Northern 
Hard 


simple. 


Maple ...and resurfacing is so 


Ask your architect about MFMA (trade- 
marked) Northern Hard Maple in strips or 
patterned designs. See Sweet's, Section 13 /g /6 
for catalog data. Write us for list of approved 
floor finishing products and information on 
the economical use of Second and Third 
grades of MFMA flooring, for schools. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Room 389—46 Washington Boulevard 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


FLOOR WITH WO. 


FCN WARD MAPLE 


BEECH AND E/KCH 
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Makers of the World Famous Medart Basketball Scorer and Timer... Over 4000 in Use 


Me 
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VISITORS 
WASHINGTON U 
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Football Scorer and 


Here it is...the Medart Football Scorer and Timer... factory tested 








for hundreds of hours (including outdoor weather tests) ...and field OTHER MEDART 
tested during the season just past. This means that mechanically and in 

design the Medart Football Scorer and Timer is “right” from the stand- PRODUCTS 
point of operation and daylight visibility . . . features that insure accuracy Basketball Scoreboards 
and durability. The Medart Scoreboard is EXTRA large... 20’ long and 

162’ high. All numeral blocks are 2’ high by 1312” wide. Records time in meen Backstops 
minutes and seconds with time left to play diminishing automatically Gymnasium Apparatus 
each second. All steel construction with numeral blocks weather-proofed. Telescopic Gym Seats 
Reset mechanism permits setting time from 15 minutes down to any Acromatic-Trampolin 


length time desired. The Medart Scorer and Timer is such an improve- 


ment over existing ones that seeing it before you make your scoreboard Steel Lockers 


Steel Lockerobes 








investment is a “MUST”! 





Write for Descriptive Literature and Prices 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, ince. 


3535 DEKALB ST....ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


Leaders for over 75 years in the manufacture of school equipment 
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(| A VERSATILE WINDOW 


O°? GLASS BLOCK 


RUCTION 















Here’s a new, greatly superior window that becomes an integral part of 

your glass brick construction. It’s so versatile that you can use it in any type commercial 

or institutional building ... so adaptable that it fits any space, large or small, 

you are likely to require . . . so strong and rigid that it can provide its own lintel under 
the glass blocks. It gives you vision — or ventilation— or both . . . with single 

pane or insulated glazing. Designed for use with Light Directional Glass Block. Constructed 
of high-tensile strength extruded aluminum alloy, it does away forever with 

maintenance costs .. . waterproof, weatherproof for life. 





RIBBON TYPE SINGLE HUNG F 











SINGLE OR MULTIPLE MULLION TREATMENT 


This VAMPCO unit may be installed 
singly or in groups. Dimensioned for 
all standard glass block sizes to fit a 

wide variety of openings. 
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TRI AR RIBBON TYPE INSTALLATION 


For continuous ventilation or vision, VAMPCO 
ribbon units are fabricated to order up to 25 feet 
long and assembled ready for erection — as em- 
ployed in the school building shown above. Vents 
may be as wide as 48 inches, up to 40 inches in 
height. Head and sill sections are continuous 
and absolutely watertight. No lintels re- 
quired — deep head flanges, plus heavy 
mullions between ventilators, provide 
strength and stiffness to support entire 

load of glass block. 




























FOR COMPLETE DATA 


Write for descriptive literature and full size details, Our 
Engineering Department will provide detailed drawings for 
ribbon-type installation when dimensional and material 
data are provided 


SEE\OUR 
CATALOG 16 
EET'S 













VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
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Looking ‘Forward 


No Basis of Agreement 


HO shall decide whether a teacher is communistic? 
That responsibility belongs to the teaching profession, 
answers the N.E.A. Department of Higher Education. 

In a resolution adopted at its annual meeting in Chicago, 
the Department resolved “that whenever a demand arises 
for the academic discipline of a teacher suspected of sub- 
versive behavior or adherence to organizations which might 
corrupt his integrity, the action to be taken should be 
recognized as the function of the profession.” It qualified 
the statement with the proviso that “the profession should 
prevent the use of academic freedom as a cloak for activi- 
ties which are not consistent with the public trust inherent 
in higher education.” 

But who shall define subversive behavior? The Depart- 
ment would assign that responsibility to the legislature. Its 
resolution reads: “It is the responsibility of federal and 
state legislative bodies through appropriate legislation to 
make clear beyond any reasonable doubt what acts or asso- 
ciations are subversive and to provide for prosecution and 
penalty of violators under the laws of our country, without 
prejudice to any profession or other group.” 

Reasoning in a circle, the resolution comes back to its 
starting point. It would have the profession conduct self- 
examinations “to sustain the traditional loyalty and intellec- 
tual integrity of teachers,” but it passes the buck to the 
politician and the lawmaker to define the basis for such 
“self-examination.” 

Can the problem be solved so easily? If teachers are to 
be respected for their enlightenment and leadership, are 
they not obligated to express professional judgment as to 
what constitutes “activities which are not consistent with 
the public trust”? 

It may be argued that teachers will not agree. Neither 
will the legislators. The least that the profession can do is 
to explore the issue thoroughly and give the legislature the 
benefit of honest thinking. Some teacher organizations have 
hesitated to do so because they fear to offend the lawmaker 
from whom they are seeking financial aid. 

By common practice today, newspapers and politicians 
are convicting educators on the assumption of guilt by 
association. Are such attacks on academic freedom to con- 
tinue unchallenged? Are social hysteria, secret police pow- 
ers, and newspaper bias to be the sole criteria as to what 
constitutes a front organization? 
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The New York State legislature has empowered the 
board of regents to set up rules and regulations for “elim- 
inating from the public schools superintendents, teachers, 
and employes who are members of subversive organiza- 
tions.” 

On what basis and with what help can the board of 
regents compile such a list? The U.S. Attorney-General and 
the House un-American activities committee have ad- 
mitted error and made correction in their lists of alleged 
front organizations. 

The New York law recognizes that a subversive organiza- 
tion must be deemed to “advocate, advise, teach or embrace 
the doctrine” that the government should be overthrown 
“by force, violence or any unlawful means.” It does not, 
however, declare the Communist party to be unconsti- 
tutional. 

As suggested by Frank E. Karelsen Jr., a New York City 
attorney, neither the legislature nor the profession can 
establish a fair basis of judgment until a court of competent 
jurisdiction determines whether the Communist party in 
the United States requires of all of its members to join in 
a conspiracy to overthrow by force the government of the 
United States or to do any other traitorous act against the 
United States. Until that question is settled legally and 
with finality, there can be no common basis of agreement 
as to what constitutes subversive activity for a teacher. 


Comes the Revolution? 


ELEVISION will revolutionize education within ten 
years,” prophesied a manufacturers’ representative in 
addressing a large group of schoolmen recently. 

Similar predictions were made for radio. Back in 1928 
an enthusiastic editorial writer in a school administrators’ 
magazine wrote: “If it proves to be possible for students 
to assimilate radio-cast instruction as readily and accurately 
as Classroom instruction, it will mean that universities every- 
where will become radio-casting centers for the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge to students who may never see the 
campus or the features of the instructors.” 

That was 21 years ago. In the meantime, radio has 
gradually found its place as an aid to the teacher, but the 
radio school with the unseen campus is still imaginary. 

Television offers greater possibilities. It combines radio 
with the advantages of the stage and platform. Yet much 
that is claimed for television as a means of imparting in- 
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struction also can be accomplished by the classroom film. 
The film has the additional advantage that it can be pre- 
viewed and scheduled at the convenience of the teacher. 

The over-all impact of television upon the American 
pattern of living may be revolutionary, as the speaker pre- 
dicted. A television program in and of itself is a teacher 
coming into the home. The kind of education it now 
provides makes one face the future with not a little fear 
and trepidation. 

If for no other reason than cost, television is not destined 
to play a major réle in the instructional processes of pub- 
lic education for a few years at least. This interlude will 
allow time for experimentation, mechanical improvements, 
and the preparation of teachers to make effective use of 
video as a teaching aid. 

In the meantime, public education might capitalize a 
great deal more on the idea of “learning by seeing” simply 
by utilizing its own Community resources. There’s a lot 
to see and know in the school’s immediate neighborhood. 


Another Chance for Georgia 


EORGIA’S resounding “no” to a proposed $46,000,000 
for additional state governmental services was not 
entirely a direct refusal to support public education, al- 
though half of that amount would have been allocated to 
schools. The electors balked at signing a blank check per- 
mitting the legislature to levy taxes in any manner it 
pleases. Citizens resented, too, the tactics by which roads 
and other groups sought to ride along on the schools’ pro- 
gram. Georgia can and will do better for its schools. Per- 
haps the next step is to submit to the citizens of Georgia 
a clearly defined proposal for aid to public education only 
with a method of financing specifically stated. The legis- 
lature owes such consideration to the teachers and school 
children of Georgia. 


Health Education—at a Price 


HE National School Health Service Act of 1949 (S. 

1411) proposes to distribute $35,000,000 a year for 
children in public and nonpublic schools “for the preven- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment of physical and mental defects 
and conditions of school children, with special reference to 
the correction of defects and conditions likely to interfere 
with the normal growth and development and educational 
progress of children.” 

Controversial issues of federal aid and federal control, 
as embodied in S. 246, are now carried over into this com- 
panion bill. It was reported by Sen. Thomas of Utah for 
the entire Senate committee on labor and public welfare, 
and also for Sen. Saltonstall who sponsored a similar bill 
in the 80th Congress. The Senate approved it May 5. 

Allotment of the federal money to the various states is 
on a semiequalization basis akin to the distribution plan 
for S. 246, except that public and nonpublic school chil- 
dren share equally. In order to qualify for the federal allot- 
ment, the state must accept the provisions of the act and 
“submit a plan through its chief executive to the Federal 
Security Administration for the administration of funds 
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to be received, which plan shall be prepared by the state 
educational agency and the state health agency jointly.” 

The bill requires that any state plan shall “(1) set forth 
a school health program which (a) shall provide for medi- 
cal and dental examinations at periodic intervals for all 
school children in the state, insofar as practicable at the 
schools which they attend, including nonpublic as well as 
public schools; (b) shall provide for treatment of such 
children for physical and mental defects and conditions 
shown by such examinations whenever the parents of such 
children are unable to provide such treatment, and (c) may 
provide for the prevention and treatment of such physical 
and mental defects and conditions for all school children.” 

To be regretted most is the fact that this bill is slated to 
move through Congress so rapidly that there will be little 
time for the public or the teaching profession to analyze 
and discuss its far-reaching implications. It definitely 
would establish the principle of federal aid to nonpublic 
schools, under the assumption that such aid is for health 
of the school child and therefore not to be considered as a 
direct grant to the school. It sets the stage for federal 
control to a much greater degree than appears possible 
under S. 246. It permits the federal security administrator 
to make direct provisions for services in parochial and 
private schools “if, in any state, the treasurer or correspond- 
ing official is not permitted by law to disburse any of the 
funds authorized” for nonpublic school children. 

The grapevine asserts that acceptance of S. 1411 is the 
price to be paid for approval of federal aid to schools 
(S. 246). Is it worth it? 


Positive Separation 


ECISIONS of tremendous significance involving church 
control of public education were reached by District 
Judge E. T. Hensley Jr., in the district court of Santa Fe 
County, New Mexico, in an order filed March 10. Judge 
Hensley ruled that in 25 specifically named school districts 
in New Mexico “there is no separation between church 
and state as contemplated by the first and fourteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States.” He 
also cited several sections of the constitution of the state 
of New Mexico that were violated by the various listed acts. 
The court held that the plaintiffs were entitled to a 
declaratory judgment to prohibit (1) the provision or 
authorization of free textbooks for private, parochial or 
sectarian schools; (2) the buying or authorization of sec- 
tarian indoctrinated textbooks as a part of the state's free 
textbook system; (3) provision or authorization of free 
school bus transportation for pupils attending a parochial 
or sectarian school; (4) the use as a public school or a 
public schoolroom of any building that does not remain 
under the absolute control of the state or one of its sub- 
divisions, or when such building is of a nature to exert 
a sectarian influence; (5) the payment of public funds 
for the teaching of sectarian doctrine in the tax supported 
schools of the state. 
All of these prohibited practices were found to exist. 
Free textbooks were furnished unlawfully in 26 school dis- 
tricts; free bus transportation in 25 districts. Church build- 
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ings owned by the Roman Catholic Church were used as 
public schools in 19 areas. In 21 districts, members of 
various orders under allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
Church were unlawfully employed as teachers, all of them 
wearing the distinctive garb of their religious order at all 
times when school was in session. In some instances, salaries 
were paid directly to the Sisters; in other cases, directly to 
the religious order. More than 25 districts were cited in 
which pupils received religious instruction in principles of 
the Roman Catholic Church, with the catechism being 
taught by members of the church employed as teachers 
during school hours and paid out of tax funds. Various 
other evidence was recorded in which the literature, pic- 
tures and procedures were sectarian in nature. 

The court pointed out that all of these pupils were 
required to be in school by the New Mexico compulsory 
attendance law. 

Clearly and without equivocation, Judge Hensley has 
ruled that there must be a positive separation of church 
and state. His interpretations are in accord with other sig- 
nificant state and federal decisions, with the possible excep- 
tion of pupil transportation. However, the circumstances 
in New Mexico are quite different from the situation in 
the New Jersey case in which transportation for nonpublic 
school children was an incidental accommodation. 

Present indications are that the New Mexico 
(Zellers v. Huff) will not be carried to the higher courts. 


Case 


It Was Ridicule 


HE New York board of superintendents stoutly main- 
tains that “The was not banned because it 
criticized the political and social policies of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” In an official statement, the board 
grants that “when the Catholic hierarchy or any other or- 
ganization takes a stand on public issues, its policies and 
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points of view are open to legitimate crticism.” 

According to the board, the magazine was banned be- 
cause of two articles in which “Catholic beliefs and reli- 
gious practices not only are criticized but are ridiculed by 
innuendo.” 

Defined on this basis, the issue resolves into these ques- 
tions: (1) Did these two articles actually constitute ridicule 
of religious beliefs? (2) If so, should those two issues be 
included in reading material made available in a public 
high school? (3) Should the ban against the magazine be 
continued permanently? Unbiased reading of the two 
articles requires the honest conclusion that they were 
written in a spirit of ridicule. The alleged facts in these 
articles may or may not be true. On that issue the board 
is silent. But true or false, the statements are presented 
with sarcasm and innuendo. 

We only emphasize our ignorance when we deride the 
possible existence of spiritual manifestations. If we cannot 
explain by established physical laws a phenomenon that 
others may choose to believe is supernatural, let us admit 
that we lack sufficient scientific knowledge on which to base 
conclusions. In terms of human knowledge in the Dark 
Ages, radio and television would have had only one explana- 
tion: the church would have pronounced them miracles. 
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To ridicule any spiritual belief is quite incompatible with 
the purpose of public education. Let there be understand- 
ing of the nature and variance of beliefs, but tolerance— 
not contempt for religious differences. 

However, the problem does not end here. Public opinion 
is skeptical because the New York board of superin- 
tendents has continued the ban against the Nation. The 
board defends its policy by stating: 

“If after the publication of these two articles the Nation 
were continued on the list of authorized publications, the 
board would have to direct the principal of each school 
subscribing to have each issue of the Nation reviewed 
before permitting its circulation in the library. The board 
does not care to list publications that require scrutiny of 
this kind.” 

Elsewhere in the printed statement is the assertion that 
the board “has the legal responsibility and duty to deter- 
mine what books and magazines are to be used in the 
high schools of New York City.” Is this duty to be side- 
tracked because of the inconvenience of scrutinizing every 
issue of a magazine? Are other magazines allowed to cir- 
culate without receiving such careful examination? 

Inasmuch as the Nation had been on this approved list 
of magazines for a long time prior to the appearance of the 
two articles criticizing Cathofic religious beliefs, it will be 
surmised by many that the board has used the two articles 
as a pretext. The cry of unwarranted censorship will be 
heard and believed as long as the board is unwilling to 
accept or reject each issue of the magazine on its own 
merits. 


A Call for Strategy 


b dems tnjsagenel groups must act,’ warns Edward L. 

Bernays, veteran public relations counsel, if public 
sentiment for improvement of education is to bring tan- 
gible results. Addressing a conference of school administra- 
tors at New York University, Mr. Bernays called upon pro- 
fessional and lay groups to develop a program of action at 
every level of education and in every community. 

It would be easy to solve many of today’s educational 
problems, in the judgment of Mr. Bernays, if the present 
confusion of efforts could be directed toward a few “com- 
mon goals.” He recommends the establishment of central 
boards of strategy enlisting leading laymen and educators. 
While a “united front” on a national level is essential, Ber- 
nays insists that similar boards should be organized within 
counties, cities and neighborhoods. 

“Schools,” he said, “can become the open forums for 
explaining themselves to the community. . . . They can 
enlist the support of their own graduates and alumni... . 
They can cultivate more effective meetings between par- 
ents and schools.” 

Bernay’s formula for public school relations is to con- 
centrate on a few essential facts and present them to the 
public through all available channels. Through this process, 
he believes, “public opinion would be informed, laws would 
be passed to accomplish the goals set, and public opinion 


would back them.” 
An “out in 
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GOLDEN AGE CLUB, MILWAUKEE 





P LA - word that makes Milwaukee famous today. How 


the school system runs a million-dollar municipal recreation program 


HEN atomic power runs our fac- 

tories, compressing the forty-hour 
work week into a twenty-hour week, 
one American city stands ready to 
handle the public’s new leisure. 

When life expectancy reaches the 
point at which middle aged and old 
people outnumber babies and young 
peopie, one city has its program all set. 
Old age there is not going to be lonely. 

A few years ago if you asked a man 
on the street what it was that made 
Milwaukee famous, he had the answer 
—~a four-letter word beginning with B. 

Ask anybody in the know what 
makes Milwaukee famous today, and 
he'll toss back a four-letter word begin- 
ning with P. 
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MILDRED E. WHITCOMB 


It has reached the point now that 
when city fathers and school commit- 
tees in Maine or California go a-junket- 
ing for ideas on how to initiate a com- 
munity social center and playground 
program, they buy their tickets to Mil- 
waukee. For the lighted schoolhouse 
has been one of Wisconsin's, and par- 
ticularly Milwaukee's, significant con- 
tributions to American education. 

Yes, Milwaukee’s most potent four- 
letter word is Play—play at its high- 
est, widest and handsomest. Vertically, 
the city-school recreational program 
stretches upward from tots to tottering. 
Horizontally, it's a Mr. Five by Five, 


the spread of activities including social, 
cultural, indoor recreational, outdoor 
athletic, and avocationally educational 
enjoyments. At the moment it provides 
fifty-one social centers, forty-five in 
school buildings, and eighty-three play- 
grounds, fifty-five of them on school 
areas. 

This people’s play school is not a 
bright new toy. It has been operating 
in some Milwaukee school buildings 
for thirty-seven years. No more was it 
designed to meet the problems of a 
future economy; rather, the program 
has grown up to fill the leisure-time 
needs of the present for adults, for teen 
agers, for small children—for families, 
if you please. At its present stage of 
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development, public recreation in Mil- 
waukee is a $1,000,000 a year enter- 
prise, and it is still expanding. 

Milwaukee looks at recreation phil- 
osophically as well as practically. It 
sees a play program as something far 
more significant than a long list of 
activities. To quote: 

“Recreation involves self-discovery, 
social adjustment, development and 
improvement of skills, and refinement 
of appreciations. 

“The satisfaction of the fundamental 
urges for self-expression, tor belonging 
to a group, for personal recognition, 
and for adventure must be found 
largely in off-the-job and out-of-school 
time. Through recreational activities, 
the individual satisfies these normal 
hungers and attains a more nearly bal- 
anced life.” 

One angle of Milwaukee's recrea- 
tional program seems peculiarly, almost 
defiantly, un-American. That is its 
statistics. An investigating committee 
on un-American activities would find 
the department of municipal recreation 
addicted to the so-called British vice of 
understatement, an offense appropri- 
ately punishable by being stuffed to 
the neck until dead—with sheaves of 
chamber of commerce literature. 

The conservative Milwaukee 
counts the participants in its municipal 
play program they total 5,000,000 an- 
nually in this city of 600,000. The true 
American way—in fact, the National 
Recreation Association's way of count- 
ing admissions—would bring a 10,- 
000,000 total. The plain truth is that 
Milwaukee in its statistical obstinacy is 
not trying to impress the nation; its 
only desire is to impress its own Citi- 
zens with the fun and personal profit 
that lie in a community leisure-time 
program. 
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THE POCKETBOOK TEST 


Are they impressed? To find out, 
let's go back a bit in time. 

Wisconsin has an enabling act that 
permits Cities, towns and villages to 
vote a tax to support a municipal rec- 
reational program. Any citizen can 
circulate a petition and, when the req- 
uisite proportion of signatures is ac- 
quired, a referendum is held; at that 


ABOVE, right: Members of 
wood-working class at Auer 
Avenue Social Center are 
happily intent on their proj- 
ects. Right: Only one child 
on playground nature jaunt 
finds the crayfish abhorrent. 


time, also, the town states the amount 
of tax desired to finance the local pro- 
gram. 

Milwaukee started its recreational 
plan with a 2 mill tax. Later, having 
tasted the first fruits and found them 
good, it voted a 4 mill tax. The eco- 
nomic depression of the Thirties 
strained the facilities of the lighted 
schoolhouses to the utmost limit. Ob- 
serving this, the citizens, poverty-ridden 
as they were, trudged determinedly to 
the polls and jumped the tax a full 
hundred per cent, twenty-five out of 
twenty-seven wards approving the 8 
mill levy. 








In April 1948 the citizens again 
were asked to hike the tax, this time 
to 9 mills. Other financial proposals 
were defeated; but ‘not the people's 
play program. It carried every ward. 
Out of 460 precincts in the city, the 
proposition passed in 449, tied in the 
450th, and lost in ten. So close was 
the running in these ten precincts that 
twenty votes represented the greatest 
margin of defeat. 

Sometimes it is difficult to sell a com- 
munity recreational program to school 
administrators. There have been in- 


stances in which boards of education 
and superintendents have literally been 





forced to assume the responsibility of 
such a program. School buildings and 
school playgrounds lend themselves to 
the purposes of broad programs of edu- 
cation and recreation and, if used for 
recreation, eliminate costly duplica- 
tion of capital outlay and maintenance. 

All goes smoothly in Milwaukee, 
first, because of an interlocking organ- 
ization. There, the director of the de- 
partment of municipal recreation is an 
assistant to the superintendent of 
schools and is responsible solely to 
the superintendent. 

In the second place, as Donald B. 
Dyer, director of the department, 
points out, forty-five of . Milwaukee's 
fifty-one social centers are located in 
school buildings, and the principal of 
the school is co-director of the recrea- 
tional program in that area and is paid 
for his services as co-director. Of the 
eighty-three playgrounds in use for 
municipal recreation, fifty-five are 
school areas. 

The afternoon and evening programs 
in the social centers are supervised 
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and conducted by full-time recreation 
teachers, day school teachers, and other 
persons employed on a per-session basis. 

A person from bench, shop or studio 
may be put in charge of a class or club. 
The sewing teacher may be a fitter 
from a downtown department store. 
For the man who teaches fly-tying or 
casting, an academic degree is a dubi- 
ous distinction; he may easily be a 
typesetter or a restaurant owner. 

Under Mr. Dyer, who heads the rec- 
reational program, are three general 
supervisors: the director of program 
and personnel, the director of munici- 
pal athletics, and the director of service 
and maintenance. 

The director of program and per- 
sonnel has under him six supervisors: 
for dramatics; boys’ games and sports; 
dancing, crafts and women’s athletics; 
social activities; clubs, organizations 
and nature recreation, and special ac- 
tivities and promotion. 

There are sixteen area directors, 
thirty recreation instructors, and ap- 
proximately 1000 per session teachers 


LEFT: Senior high school 
crowd gives snack bar salute 
to cameraman who drops in 
on Saturday night dance. Be- 
low, left: Youngsters in the 
playground chess tourney. 


and leaders of activities. Besides these, 
it takes athletic officials and a large 
corps of playground custodians and 
laborers to make the wheels go round. 


What lures 5,000,000 people to 
these social centers and playground 
areas each year? 

The customers get pretty much what 
they ask for in their particular neigh- 
borhood. A large city is a group of 
small communities with their own 
racial, national, economic and geo- 
graphic patterns. 

Teen agers and adults ask for and 
get both active and passive recreation. 
Each center offers a chance for com- 
petition, social clubs, self-expression, 
creative study, and technical work in 
hobby interests. Certain activities are 
sponsored on an all-city basis. 

Statistics, even Milwaukee's conserv- 
ative brand, can grow tedious. If you 
want the full breakdown of activities, 
Mr. Dyer is the man who has it, neatly 
stencil-duplicated. It’s yours for the 
asking. Here we shall hop lightly from 
peak to peak, not attempting to cover 
the full range. 

The schoolhouses are lighted five 
nights a week in twenty-six social 
centers for adults—teen agers also ad- 
mitted. The only conventional classes 
are in English and citizenship. The rest 
of the rooms contain groups absorbed 
in arts and crafts, scientific and hobby 
clubs, sports and games, dancing, dra- 
matics and music. 

All these are on a membership basis. 
Not so are basketball, dartball, table 
games, table tennis, and billiards. 

In addition to these centers are the 
twenty-one municipal community bas- 
ketball centers where high powered 
teams compete in an organized munic- 
ipal league. 

Adolescent date nights are Fridays 
and Saturdays; twenty-two of the adult 
social centers welcome junior high stu- 
dents to Friday night dances and senior 
high students to Saturday night hops. 
Besides these there are four spe- 
cial teen-age centers, new this year. 
So popular are these that the plan is to 
step the number up to twelve within 
the next year or so. 
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For grade school children, thirty-four 
centers open after school and run until 
5:30 p.m., half of them open Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays and the 
other half open five afternoons a week. 
Table games, low organized games, 
basketball, handcrafts, art, music and 
club meetings take up the children’s 
time and talents. 

Comes Saturday and the grade school 
children troop to morning and after- 
noon movies in the nearest one of six- 
teen children’s centers; there is a bas- 
ketball league for this age group as 
well. One center has its own children’s 
theater. 

Supervised playground activities as- 
sume a seasonal pattern—spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and, merriest of all, ice 
skating on twenty-two rinks, usually 
ending with an ice carnival. 

When school ends, boredom begins 
in many cities, but not in Milwaukee. 
Sixty-seven of the seventy-six play- 
grounds that are in summer operation 
are manned mornings, afternoons and 
evenings until 9:30. Better still, twenty 
grounds are in play business on Satur- 
days and Sundays, too. Batters are up 
seven days a week all summer long at 
the fourteen hard-ball fields. 

The third phase of the program—in 
addition to the social centers and the 
playgrounds — consists of impressive 
all-city activities: municipal athletics 
for all age groups and both sexes; a 
municipal children’s theater; a winter 


and summer theater for adults; a radio 
workshop; modern, ballet and square 


dancing classes; an opera company; a 
light opera company, and a municipal 
chorus. 

Add to these a folk festival, a chess 
pageant, a municipal chess association, 
a weaving studio, a municipal hiking 
association, lectures and demonstra- 
tions, and a kid baseball school. 

Under the Milwaukee program it is 
possible for outside organizations, such 
as the Y and De Molay, to affliate their 
basketball or other leagues with the 
municipal athletic program by paying 
a franchise fee as the other teams pay. 
The city then assumes all the operating 
expenses. 

Milwaukee's current ambition is to 
have a playground within six blocks of 
every child. Those in charge much pre- 
fer to make use of school playgrounds, 
which are located in relation to the 
child population and to other factors 
determining the location of schools. 


BUILDINGS CAN TAKE IT 

Visitors are likely to ask Mr. Dyer 
if the public schoolhouses and grounds 
don’t show the strain of constant use 
by hordes of citizens on pleasure bent. 

“Sure, a few windows may be broken 
because of playground activities, but 
would fewer be broken if the area were 
unsupervised? As for wear and tear on 
buildings, some of our schools have 
been in use continuously for recrea- 
tional purposes for thirty years or more 
and show no appreciable signs of de- 
terioration resulting specifically from 
the recreational program.” 


Mr. Dyer is careful to credit much 
of the success of Milwaukee's recrea- 
tional program to Dorothy C. Enderis, 
who became supervisor of four play- 
grounds and one social center in 1912 
and retired from the job in 1948 as 
director of the department with sixty- 
five playgrounds and thirty-eight social 
centers. Her philosophy of recreation 
and her sound planning have been both 
locally and «nationally acknowledged. 

As to the effectiveness of these 
lighted schoolhouses and supervised 
playgrounds in reducing juvenile and 
adult delinquency, Milwaukee sayeth 
not. Her silence is probably golden, 
for a well known settlement house di- 
rector contends that no fancier statis- 
tical juggling is being done these days 
than that by organizations whose 
claims for reducing juvenile crimes 
conflict and overlap absurdly. 

However, who will argue that crime, 
which loves the dark, can thrive in 
lighted schoolhouses where families 
frolic together or where citizens within 
their own age groups are in active, in- 
terested, friendly competition under 
the rules of good sportsmanship. 

More than any other American City, 
Milwaukee appears to be ready for the 
new leisure to result from atomic 
power and increased longevity. But 
until that era arrives, the city is content 
with its production of well balanced 
citizens who are finding that day-to-day 
living is a richer, happier experience 
because of a four-letter word begin- 
ning with P. 





Friday is junior high school dance night at the various social centers. 
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EARBOOK-MAKING has _be- 

come a favorite indoor sport of 
American educators, who seem to rel- 
ish it much more than school-chang- 
ing. The large number of yearbooks 
issued by educational organizations 
and the great number of participants 
on each yearbook staff suggest that 
hardly anyone feels inadequate to the 
task. Those of us who have engaged 
in this pastime should make our con- 
fessions. 

Coilege professors and school ad- 
ministrators, the two groups that de- 
velop the lion’s share of these annual 
treatises, employ telling rather than 
doing in these printed pronounce- 
ments. Thus they commit the very 
error that is perpetuated in the typical 
school and college classrooms that they 
would change through their profound 
words. 

Committee members often follow 
the easy road to compromise by 
telling what should be done in schools 
rather than turning to their own 
schools and doing it. 


DO THEY PRACTICE IT? 


The next time you pick up an edu- 
cational yearbook, do this bit of inter- 
esting research: 

1. Read the proposals for school 
operation or school change that are 
made in the book. 

2. Read the list of committee mem- 
bers who issued the proposals and note 
the schools with which they are con- 
nected, 

3. Then examine those schools and 
compare the proposals of the yearbook 
with the practices of the schools. In 
the case of a committee member who 
is a professor of education rather than 
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a school administrator, study the prac- 
tices of the schools in the vicinity 
of his school of education—the geo- 
graphical area in which his influence 
should be effective. 


A SOOTHING SIDELINE 


The ease of conscience that comes 
to the yearbook committee member 
who writes what ought to be done 
in schools, rather than takes the hard- 
er road of doing it in his own school, 
finds a parallel in the reaction of the 
reader. The reader finds that the vicari- 
ous experience of reading about 
changes in the school and the mental 
excitement that comes with it are sat- 
isfying in themselves. In this excite- 
ment of reading or discussing in a 
graduate course what might be, he 
forgets that it is a poor substitute for 
the actual personal implementation 
and experiencing of such changes in 
his own school. 

Yes, it would seem that yearbook- 
making among us educators has de- 
veloped into a soothing sideline—an 
enterprise carried on quite far re- 
moved from actual school practice. 
And, in turn, this effort is so often 
finally spent in a college classroom 
discussion of the work or in an easy 
chair digest of the contents of the re- 
port. Yearbook-making has become an 
end in itself. 

It is reasonable to think that getting 
out a yearbook may become a tradi- 
tion, and even a fetish, with some 
educational societies. It might be bet- 
ter, in some cases, to break such a 
tradition and to issue publications if 
and when the factors for effective study 
and reporting of a topic seem to prom- 
ise maximum returns upon the effort. 





HAROLD SPEARS 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
San Francisco 





At one time it might be a timely 32 
page pamphlet. Three years later it 
might be a 300 page book. 

Most of the yearbooks are issued by 
educational organizations that work on 
a shoestring. They do not have enough 
funds to bring together the staff mem- 
bers to do the job. Consequently, as- 
signments are made and cleared by 
mail, and the editor finally pieces to- 
gether the parts that all too often rep- 
resent unrelated segments. When the 
bodies cannot meet, it is too much to 
expect a meeting of the minds. 

The typical yearbook is developed 
in two years’ time. The book that is 
to come out in 1951 has been begun 
in 1949. I propose that, if a commit- 
tee of 10 or 15 prominent educators 
can devote their spare time for two 
years to work on a yearbook, it would 
be interesting for them not to issue a 
printed book but rather to reveal their 
ideas by trying them out in a specific 
school situation. Maybe one of the 
members could furnish his own school 
for the program to be developed. Their 
attention to an experimental school 
situation, in action fashion, would 
mean much more to school advance- 
ment in this country than a passive 
printed report of untried practices. 
The results would speak for them- 
selves. If the results are worthy, school 
people would beat a path to the door 
of the inventors. 

The other alternative is to call a 
moratorium on yearbook committees 
until ‘the backlog of proposed prac- 
tice is put to use in our schools. If 
we say that the proposed practices are 
not worthy of trial, then we likewise 
are indicting yearbook-making. I shall 
rest the case there. 
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Zafar Hashmi of 
Pakistan is the 
luncheon guest of 
a family with nine 
sons at Rochester. 
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WORLD PEACE IS NEARER when 


school communities meet college foreign students 


OULD it be possible to let the 

foreign students at Michigan 
State College share some of the “inside 
views’ of American life—glimpses of 
the homes, schools, churches, clubs, the 
folkways of a typical village, town or 
city? Could such foreign visitors see 
us as we live, an experience that would 
be of lasting value to them and to the 
community visited? Could the college 
afford to provide such experiences for 
its men and women from 43 countries? 

The request came from the foreign 
students themselves. They had seen the 
wonder of the American metropolis— 
New York or San Francisco, depending 
upon their point of entry. They knew 
of the power and productivity of 
American industry. 

However, the more discerning of 
these world leaders of tomorrow real- 
ized that the secret of the American 
democracy is not to be found in its 
super-cities and in its industrial em- 
pires. They asked for a chance to see 
how the average citizen lives with his 
family, how he schools his children, 
what he thinks of his town and its 
organizations and agencies, how he 
worships, rests and plays. 

This desire became articulate 
through Zafar Ali Hashmi, a brilliant 
young man in his thirties who had left 
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his wife and children in the new coun- 
try of Pakistan to study in America. 
He declared that he had not traveled 
here just to get an academic education. 
That, he said, he could have obtained 
more cheaply and with less personal 
discomfort nearer home. 

What he desired was a chance to 
share in that intangible—the real spirit 
of the people—which is the foundation 
of democracy. Grateful as he was for 
his planned tour of a famous automo- 


bile plant, he said, “Too many times. 


the foreigner loses sight of the aver- 
ages; he is shown the best, and he finds 
out about the worst. The imaginary 
average is absurdly lifeless and gen- 
erally invalid.” 

A member of the adult education 
department of the continuing educa- 
tion service, Mrs. Louise Carpenter, 
decided to try to do something to 
change the situation. The story of 
what was done is told here in the hope 
that the idea may be adopted by school 
and college administrators about the 
country for the benefit of the hundreds 
of foreign students whose understand- 


ing of us, translated to their own coun- 
tries, may make the difference between 
that hoped for lasting peace and ca- 
tastrophe in the years to come. 

On June 7, 1948, the village of 
Rochester, Mich., had an International 
Day. Three young men from Bolivia, 
Czechoslovakia and Pakistan and two 
adult education staff members made a 
trip to this town of 4000. It began at 
6:30 am. and ended at midnight. 
They visited the grade and high 
schools, lunched in typical homes as 
guests of the families of school chil- 
dren, had free time to walk about the 
town, attended an afternoon tea of a 
women’s organization and had dinner 
at Lions and Kiwanis clubs in the eve- 
ning. 

As they traveled to Rochester, they 
were told about the kind of town they 
would see—the nature of its people, 
institutions and agencies. While they 
drove back to the college, they evalu- 
ated the events of the 12 hours. 

An attempt was made to bring 
people of different racial, religious, 
cultural and national origins into a 
community in a way that would pre- 
serve the naturalness of the people. 
Each of these Rochester visitors had 
been at various times a speaker before 
groups in formal situations. In each 
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case these students were on display. 
They had to entertain or inform with- 
out being able to share naturally with 
the people who had invited them. 

To guard against such a situation in 
Rochester, Mrs. Carpenter worked 
closely with a local committee consist- 
ing of the school superintendent and 
a representative of the community at 
large. These people quickly under- 
stood the necessity for the most metic- 
ulous planning to make the visit 
casual. They watched all publicity to 
make certain that nothing of a “circus” 
atmosphere crept into the visit. Stu- 
dents in the schools were given a 
chance to study in advance something 
of the country from which each guest 
had come. Hostesses were asked to go 
to no more trouble than they would if 
they were entertaining a next door 
neighbor. 


INFORMAL ATMOSPHERE 

Most important of all, homes were 
chosen in which the whole family was 
at the table for lunch. The dinner at 
night, when guests divided to go to 
men’s clubs, had the same informality. 
The men were introduced as casually 
as if Bolivia, Czechoslovakia and Pa- 
kistan were across the street. 

On three occasions, the foreign stu- 
dents faced large groups of people and 
shared ideas with them. At no time, 
however, did a guest make a speech. 
Instead, the “Discussion 66” method 
was used* to get direct questions from 
the audience. The visitors sat as a 
panel. There was no worry about a 
formal talk before an assembly on the 
whole trip. 

Since the foreign student has difh- 
culty handling our language, the fact 
that he had pointed questions to an- 
swer informally added to his comfort 
in each case. 

Thanks to the careful planning of 
the school authorities, the visitors were 
met on arrival by student guides who 
provided for their comfort, took them 
to any part of the school and its 
classes they might care to see, and 
delivered them into the charge of their 
luncheon hosts. 

By the time the student assemblies 
were called, virtually everyone in the 
building had talked to or had seen the 
visitors who, for the sake of the pro- 
gram, were not seated on the platform. 
For 45 minutes the lower grades plied 
them with carefully formed questions 





*Taylor, Laurence J.: Group Dynamics 
in Action, The Nation’s Schools. 42:50 
(November) 1948. 
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prepared through the “66” method and 
then reluctantly left the gymnasium 
to make room for a similar session 
with the high school group. At noon 
each man went home with a student 
host to have lunch with that youth’s 
entire family. The three carefully se- 
lected average homes included two in 
the country and one in the town. 


A CHURCH GROUP 


Because churches are greatly con- 
cerned with the problems of interna- 
tional understanding, the community 
representative on the planning com- 
mittee arranged an afternoon meeting 
with delegates from each of the town’s 
church women’s groups. To make any 
formal speech by the visitors unneces- 
sary and to grant their request for ad- 
ditional time with the primary chil- 
dren, one of the college staff “briefed” 
the women on the purpose of the visit, 
gave the background of each foreign 
student on the trip and described what 
had taken place up to that time in the 
day. 

Another important part of the plan- 
ning was the chance to rest at the 
school superintendent's home for an 
hour and to indulge in the opportunity, 
as one foreign guest put it in good 
American, to “cool our dogs.” Coats 
and shoes came off, one man stretched 
out on the davenport, and the others 
dropped into easy chairs. Cooling 
drinks were served by the hostess. 
With the respite came a chance for the 
students to take stock of the day’s 
events before going on to the last visit 
at men’s clubs. 

One visitor was the guest of the 
superintendent at the Kiwanis Club, 
while the two others accompanied 
teachers to a Lions Club meeting. Cub 
scouts were the Lions’ honored guests. 


VARIETY OF EXPERIENCES 

Since then, Mrs. Carpenter has 
planned a number of different kinds of 
foreign student trips. Their success has 
been due to expert planning, which 
united the forces of the community 
and the college. The trips have in- 
volved, in addition to the local cooper- 
ation, the active concern of Prof. Shao 
C. Lee, director of the International 
Institute on Michigan State’s campus, 
the adult education staff, the agricul- 
tural extension service, and professors 
and students. 

There are many details to be han- 
dled in the selection of foreign stu- 
dents, their release from classes, and 
the provision of transportation. To 





date, Michigan State College has taken 
care of the expense of getting the stu- 
dents to and from a community or area, 
and the community or area has pro- 
vided meals and lodging. 

Five foreign students made a three- 
day visit to Addison, Mich., late in 
October 1948. The two women were 
from China and the Philippine Islands, 
and the three men from Bolivia, Ger- 
many and Pakistan. This trip began 
early Friday morning and ended Sun- 
day evening. It included a day in the 
consolidated schools of this village of 
500, a chance to visit some one-room 
schools, two nights in the homes of 
village and farm folk, a free day on 
Saturday to look about the community, 
and an opportunity on Sunday to wor- 
ship with the people and to see the 
small community in action. 


EVALUATION SESSION 

In the interest of naturalness, the 
planners have carefully avoided under- 
taking any research or study of atti- 
tudes during a trip. However, when- 
ever possible an evaluation session has 
been arranged at the close of the trip. 
It involves guests, local hosts, and com- 
mittee members. Following are ex- 
cerpts from the tape recording made 
during the Addison evaluatiog session 
on Oct. 24, 1948: 

QUESTION: What do you feel is the 
greatest benefit found in the visit? 

ANSWER (student one month away 
from Germany): First, I saw such a 
difference in the little kids in the 
school. They are more free; they have 
a family atmosphere in the school, and 
they have freedom, and they aren't 
very hard educated so that they fear 
the teacher. All are one—the teacher 
and the pupils—and I think shat is 
the great benefit and the important 
thing. And during this education the 
little kids are friendly, and they are 
one with the teacher. They understand 
older people, and they are coming 
more together with the teacher. That 
is very important, for when they are 
coming out from the school, they don’t 
fear other people, and older people. 

ANSWER (student from Bolivia) : 
The greatest thing that I got from this 
visit was that I saw democracy in prac- 
tice, not only in name. We have in 
our country democracy, but only in 
name, and I saw here people working 
together and getting things done. I 
have been explaining to my hosts that 
we don't get things done in Bolivia 
because people have not learned to 
work together, and it was a great sur- 
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On the Rochester planning committee are Supt. E. D. Zafar Hashmi of Pakistan says his wife wears a veil 
Kennedy, Mrs. Neil Rosso, president of Rochester Council aganist his wishes, but these Rochester residents 
of Church Women, and Mrs. Louise Carpenter, M.S.C. think women everywhere should dress as they please. 


This Owosso student took Y. Y. Huang to dinner where his 
parents ordinarily eat—in their own café. The Chinese 
cook came out to see if the guest was enjoying the meal. 


Meera Banker of India, wearing her native cos- 
tume, shows the home economics class at Owosso 
High School some dolls she brought from home. 


While panel members prepare to answer students’ ques- A minister and Friedrich Frohe, a former German 
tions, Y. Y. Huang of China turns his card around to study soldier sponsored in this country by the American 
the fine printing job done by the Owosso High print shop. Military Government, discuss some world problems. 
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prise to me to see how the family of 
my host and all the other families in 
this community work together. The 
parents and children have a great con- 
fidence between them and they are just 
like friends. To a great extent in my 
country there is a great wall between 
our parents and us. 

QUESTION: What was the greatest 
benefit from the visit to homes? 

ANSWER (student from the Philip- 
pines): I looked forward when I 
heard I was coming to Addison, be- 
cause | was going to stay with an 
American family. I only read books 
and had seen moving pictures about 
life in American families, and now I 
actually have stayed with them. I act- 
ually saw how they work and how their 
children help them, and there were 
very nice people. I couldn't express 
my gratitude. I asked them a lot of 
questions that I think were silly to 
them, but it satisfied my curiosity— 
about their life, the way they lived, 
about their farm life. 

ANSWER (student from Pakistan) : 
I saw for the first time so many things 
that I used to see from the bus. I 
never had a chance to get off the bus 
to ask somebody what those things 
were—things like the barn which I 
had never been inside before, like the 
silo and the machinery on the farm, 
and how they milk the cows. It has 
been very interesting to me, because 
all the time I was thinking about the 
great improvements that could be done 
in my own country, and the modern 
use of equipment. 

(Keep in mind that these students 
are in no sense naive. Most of them are 
mature adults who have traveled about 
the world. Because of this fact, the 
excitement caused by these experiences 
is noteworthy. ) 

QUESTION (to a host in local com- 
munity): What was the greatest bene- 
fit to your family? 

ANSWER (a farmer): We did 
learn so much of their ways, and we 
found that he wasn’t at all bashful. He 
wanted to learn our ways. We enjoyed 
him very much, and because the time 
was short we stayed up late last night 
and tried to get in all that we could. 
We already have made arrangements 
for our friend to come back again in 
the spring to visit us. 

ANSWER (a housewife): Our guest 
brought us more than she will take 
away. We had heard so much about 
the Chinese respecting their elders and 
caring for them. We learned that she 
has both of her grandparents, who are 
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over 80 years old, living in her home 
with her father and mother. My young- 
sters both said, “You know, the Chi- 
nese have it all over us in lots of ways,” 
and I think that maybe they do respect 
their elders a little more than we do 
here. In other ways, we found that she 
was very much like us—the same de- 
sires and sense of humor that the rest 
of us have. 


OTHER EXPERIENCES 


Other trips included a one-day visit 
to Owosso as guests of the high school 
and community, an all-county trip at 
the request of the county agent in 
Muskegon, and afternoon and evening 
visits to one-room schools in the rural 
areas near the college. The Owosso 
visit was highlighted by a broadcast 
of the assembly at which 1000 students 
directed questions at the foreign stu- 
dent panel. 

The Muskegon County visit came 
during Christmas vacation when 
schools were closed, but it included 
farm organization meetings, city meet- 
ings, and a chance to discuss with labor 
leaders problems in’ that area. The 
trips to the one-room schools become 
vivid geography lessons for the pupils. 
One teacher remarked, “Never in my 
life have I had such a geography les- 
son. I know that my pupils and I will 
never forget it.” 

Even as this is being written, Mrs. 
Carpenter is preparing to leave for St. 
Clair County where 16 students will 
visit four towns during spring vaca- 
tion. The four-day trip will involve 
the county agent, the home demonstra- 
tion agent, the 4-H Club leader, the 
adult education directors of two city 
systems, a professor, and an adult edu- 
cation undergraduate student. It will 
allow the students to visit farm groups, 
labor organizations, schools, churches, 
youth groups, and service clubs and to 
live in the average homes of the 
county. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


With thousands of foreign students 
in our colleges and universities about 
the country, those of us who have 
shared in this project can hope that 
many readers will find something in 
this article to challenge them to similar 
action. 

According to Mrs. Carpenter, there 
is no pattern available. Instead, when 
some community or area invites a 
group to visit it, and such invitations 
are not solicited by the college, the 
planning committee representing 





school, community and college builds 
a program to match the community 
needs. 

Foreign students are free to go on a 
trip or not, just as they may choose. 
The college exercises great care in pre- 
paring the students who travel to be 
sure that they do credit to their own 
country. Incidentally, the college 
avoids any undue credit for or pub- 
licity from the trips, both in a sincere 
effort to keep the ventures natural and 
in a desire to serve the communities 
of the state. 

Most important of all should be the 
recognition that this is adult education 
on the family level in the community. 
It is not enough that the foreign guests 
should visit schools and children. In 
addition, it is imperative that mother 
should have a chance to share in the 
experience in her club or church 
group, and that dad should share in the 
farm meeting, chamber of commerce 
session, labor union meeting, or lunch- 
eon club. Too, the whole family may 
be lucky enough to have a charming 
guest from the other hemisphere for 
luncheon, dinner or overnight. 


A TEACHER TESTIFIES 


A social science teacher whose class 
met with foreign students on one of 
these trips wrote: 

“Our students have expressed the 
opinion that the program was the most 
significant experience of the entire 
school year. It gave them a much bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of 
our world neighbors and enabled them 
to have a feeling for the other people 
of the world that they would never 
have had from their contacts with 
books and pictures.” 

From our experience with grade 
school children in the one-room coun- 
try school and in the city system we 
can say with confidence that the for- 
eign student trips, planned carefully 
and with sensitivity and imagination, 
will certainly augment the curriculum 
of any school system willing to take 
advantage of this resource. The reward 
for us is the knowledge that many like 
Zafar Hashmi will return to their 
home lands richer for their visits in 
the homes of our people. 

More than that, we can hope that 
many other foreign students in colleges 
all over America can share in such ex- 
periences furnished by alert educa- 
tional systems, and that the sharing 
will prove helpful in the shaping of 
the kind of world in which our chil- 
dren will want to live. 
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The $4,500,000 high school 
plant (shown above) at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., represents com- 
munity, faculty and student 
wishes translated into scientific 


design. It includes virtually 
everything that might be de- ¢ 00 ouse 
sired in a large high school to 
serve a rapidly growing com- 


munity. . . . Four-fifths of the 4 Kk: 48 2 ek 
population of Bibb County, anning 1 | ee 
Georgia, live in Macon. All its iz ge 
high schools are in that town. 


Its three new secondary schools 
include the junior high school FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 
for girls (below), the junior high : 


school for boys, and a senior 
high for Negro boys and girls. 
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OR almost a decade there has been 
discussion of the need for a new 
senior high school in Corpus Christi, 
Tex. The city is a deep water port in 
a rich agricultural area; the develop- 
ment of oil fields and the building of 
a vast naval air station in the imme- 
diate vicinity have combined to in- 
crease the school population from 8197 
to 21,250 since 1945 

A new junior school was completed 
in 1936. Three junior high schools 
have been relatively adequate until the 
current school year. Many elementary 
schoolrooms have been added during 
the last 10 years. In fact, 117 rooms, 
most of them in elementary schools, 
have been completed within the last 
three years. 

Meanwhile, devious ways were 
found to add teaching space to a high 
school plant poorly planned and _ lo- 
cated on an inadequate site. 


ON LARGE SITE 


Finally, the board of education con- 
cluded that a second high school was 
absolutely essential. Brock and Ander- 
son, Corpus Christi architects, were 
employed to prepare plans and speci- 
fications. A site of 25 acres was pur- 
chased. It is adjacent to a city play 
park of 15 acres and situated in the 
direction the city is growing. An addi- 
tional tract of 4 acres has since been 
acquired; it will provide off-street 
parking space, as well as play areas. 

The school board commissioned me 
to serve as educational consultant to 
the architects, who had asked that 
someone be designated to interpret 
the school program to them. 

Planning a high school plant of 
such proportions proved to be an enor- 
mous task but an interesting one. The 
architects’ organization of engineers 
and draftsmen worked constantly for 
many months preparing sketches, plans 
and specifications. Numerous meetings 
and discussions were held with high 
school people. Administration and 
teachers planned together, as functional 
needs were defined and passed on to 
the draftsmen, who translated these 
needs into drawings. 

When special consultants were 
needed they were called in. Darell B. 
Harmon contributed much to the plan- 
ning for lighting, both natural and 
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C. E. BURNETT 
AT CORPUS CHRISTI Assistant Superintendent, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





artificial. Paul Boner of the University 
of Texas and his staff assisted in work- 
ing out plans for an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 2000. This audi- 
torium was so designed that amplifica- 
tion never would be needed for music, 
and would be indicated possibly only 
for the weakest speaking voice. Paul 
Baker of Baylor University was con- 
sultant for the planning of the stage. 


TOUR OF THE PLANT 


It was the common purpose of ar- 
chitects and school personnel to plan 
a school plant which would make pos- 
sible the carrying out of a modern 
secondary school program. And it was 
also their common aim to use the best 
available information in planning to 
provide for safety and for the protec- 
tion of the health of students. All 
were committed to the planning of a 
school plant adapted to use by the 
community. 

The reader is invited to take a ver- 
bal trip through the plant. The word 
“plant” has been used instead of 
“building” because, in truth, there is 
more than one building. 

The main building faces southeast, 
the direction from which cooling sea 
breezes blow approximately 90 per 
cent of the year. The climate in Corpus 
Christi is such that natural breezes 
are desirable most of the school year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT FIRST 


As one enters the building he finds 
himself in a corridor leading through 
the administration unit. A vault, the 
central waiting room, a_ telephone 
P.B.X., and offices for the assistant 
principal, the visiting teachers, the reg- 
istrar, the secretary to the principal, 
and the principal are located immedi- 
ately to the right of the entrance. The 
control room for the public address 
system is also in this unit. Across the 
corridor are offices for health services, 
a mimeograph workroom for office 
clerks, counseling rooms, and a small 
faculty conference room. 

Also located in this wing, and on 
the first floor, are seven general class- 
rooms. It is contemplated that classes 
requiring frequent use of the library 
will be assigned to these rooms. The 
library is a part of another wing on 
the first floor level. 

As one leaves this corridor, he passes 
into an area which serve’ as the foyer 
for the main entrance to the audi- 
torium. From the foyer one passage- 
way leads to the cafeteria and another 
to the instrumental music rooms, 
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speech laboratory, and side entrance to 
the auditorium stage. 

The cafeteria, being placed well 
away from the other parts of the plant, 
can be used both during the school 
day and at night for various purposes. 


The dining area will accommodate 
700 students at one time. Four-line 
service is planned. This layout should 
make possible prompt and satisfactory 
serving of the entire student body, not 
expected to exceed 2200. 





It is planned as the center of activity Other features of the cafeteria are 
for school dances and social functions. walk-in refrigerators, ample dry stor- 
age, all-modern and conveniently 
placed kitchen equipment, and _ sani- 
tary facilities for cafeteria workers. 
An all-purpose small dining room 
































SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
(Above, below and on opposite page) 
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should prove valuable for various 
meetings. 

Because of a lack of funds, the in- 
strumental music wing, the speech 
laboratory, and the auditorium could 
not be built with the rest of the plant. 
However descriptions of them, as they 
now are planned, are included in this 
article because these units are essential 
to the plant. They will be constructed 
ultimately. 

The instrumental music wing will 
include a band room 36 feet by 57 
feet, space for instrument and uniform 
storage, seven partially soundproofed 
practice rooms, an office, a library, two 
dressing rooms, and an instrument re- 
pair room. Walls and ceiling of the 
band room will be treated acoustically 
for maximum sound absorption. 


SPEECH LABORATORY 

The speech laboratory will be across 
the passageway from the instrumental 
music area. Large enough to seat 150 
persons, this room will be used for 
general public speaking instruction, 
for dramatic activities, and for small 
community meetings. 

We think that the auditorium plan 
presents design and engineering fea- 





tures seldom seen in high school audi- 
toriums. Much attention will be given 
to providing for control of sound. 
Those surfaces which might produce 
echoes will be avoided. Surfaces chosen 
will reflect and direct sound, instead 
of deadening it. 


ACOUSTICS IN AUDITORIUM 


Wall and ceiling surfaces will take 
the shape of intersecting cylinders. 
Horizontal cylinders in the ceiling will 
run crosswise of the auditorium. Cyl- 
inders under the balcony will follow 
the curvature of the front of the bal- 
cony, also cylindrical in shape. The 
ceiling will be plastered. Wall cylin- 
ders will be faced, above a wainscot, 
with thin plywood backed with in- 
sulation. Alternate cylinder facings 
will be perforated. Upholstered opera 
chairs will be used in the auditorium. 

Stage dimensions will be 40 feet by 
84 feet, with a proscenium opening 
50 feet by 24 feet. A combination 
scenery workroom and storeroom will 
be 30 feet by 49 feet. Stage lighting 
will be planned for maximum flexi- 
bility. 

Lighting for the main auditorium 
will be provided by bands of indirect 





light across the ceiling and under the 
balcony. 

Access will be provided to the audi- 
torium from all three floor levels. The 
auditorium also will be planned to 
facilitate community use. 

Returning to the administrative unit 
and passing the main entrance, one 
enters a corridor which extends, both 
to the right and to the left, from the 
main wing corridor. To the left are 
the library, a large study hall, and a 
visual education room. 

The last is mechanically air condi- 
tioned, having no windows. The library 
is planned as a reading room and not 
as a study hall. Adequate work space, 
conference rooms, and a_ periodical 
reading room are provided. The main 
reading room is 52 feet by 84 feet. 
It is lighted by recessed fluorescent 
lighting units to a uniform intensity 
of approximately 55 foot-candles. This 
area may be closed off from the rest 
of the plant for community use. 

In the other direction is the home- 
making department. There are labora- 
tories for instruction in clothing, foods 
and child care. A general purpose lab- 
oratory, a bathroom, a living-dining 
room, a fitting room, and a paved ter- 
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race adjacent to the child care labora- 
tory are other features. 

Just beyond the homemaking de- 
partment lies the gymnasium, also 
planned for community use. It is sep- 
arated from the other wings. Features 
of the front part of the gymnasium 
include a large lobby, public toilets, 
ticket booths, two large storage rooms, 
and a clubroom for athletes. 

The playing area will be equipped 
with a motor lift divider curtain, mak- 
ing the gymnasium usable by boys 
and girls simultaneously. There is am- 
ple room for three practice basketball 
courts and a game court. At the rear 
of the gymnasium, on the first floor 
level, are shower and dressing rooms 
for boys, offices for health and physical 
education instructors, equipment stor- 
age spaces, a handball court, and two 
team rooms. The second floor provides 
shower and dressing facilities for girls. 
A corrective room, a lecture room, an 
instructors’ office, and an area for bas- 
kets also are provided. 

Seating capacity of the gymnasium 
is 2300. There are both concrete and 
folding bleachers. Provision is made 
for announcing games and for broad- 
casting over local radio stations. 

On the second floor, above the home- 
making department, is the science area. 
There is one laboratory each for phys- 
ics and chemistry, and there are two 
laboratories for biology. In addition, 
there are convenient offices, storerooms, 
a darkroom, and a lecture room for 
chemistry. Four general classrooms, a 
conference room, and a large study 
hall occupy the rest of the second 
floor in the library and science wing. 

Also on the second floor are five 
classrooms for the teaching of lan- 
guages. Here, too, is the business edu- 
cation department, with one room for 
bookkeeping, four large rooms for 
typing, and a small room for office 
practice. Several auxiliary rooms are 
in this area: teachers’ lounges, a mime- 
ogravh room, a school newspaper 
office. student annual room. 

The third floor provides teaching 
space for social sciences and art and 
three classrooms in which mathematics 
may be taught. Ten rooms are allo- 
cated to the social sciences. There are 
two large art rooms, with a connecting 
kiln room. Toilets for boys and girls 
also are located on this floor. 

Of the 12 other classrooms on the 
third floor, eight are planned for the 
teaching of mathematics. Four other 
classrooms on this floor have not as 
yet been designated for use in any 
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specific teaching area. A third large 
study hall, a conference room, four 
storage areas, and a janitors’ work- 
room also are on this floor. 

A vocational shop building is 
planned but is not being constructed 
at the present time. This building 
will be L-shaped. The automotive and 
woodworking shops will be located in 
a one-story wing, 40 feet by 175 feet. 
In the two-story wing will be a ma- 
chine shop, a printing shop, radio and 
electrical shops, a merchandising lab- 
oratory, a drafting room, and class- 
rooms for shop mathematics. This 
wing will be approximately 70 feet by 
140 feet. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. Public Address and Broadcasting 
System. A central sound system pro- 
viding public address, radio and record 
playing facilities is included in the 
building. The control cabinet is so 
planned that a wire recorder may be 
attached. Provision will be made for 
broadcasting over local radio stations 
from the gymnasium press box, the 
central control room, the auditorium 
stage, and the stage of the speech 
laboratory. 

Auxiliary control cabinets in the 
gymnasium and in the auditorium 
make it possible to use these systems 
independently of the central control 
unit. All areas of the building, except 
toilets and small storage rooms, are 
being serviced with speakers. 

2. Lighting. Natural light will be 
controlled by the use of light-direc- 
tional glass block in all classrooms. 
Natural light will be supplemented by 
the use of fluorescent fixtures, fully 
recessed, each fixture being outfitted 
with three 40 watt “soft-white” lamps 
and prismatic lens bottoms. The fix- 
tures will be installed in two con- 
tinuous rows. One row is near the 
center line of the room, the other 
near the interior wall. A sloping ceil- 
ing increases somewhat the amount of 
light reflected downward in the room. 

Painting schemes also will add to 
the amount and the quality of light in 
the classrooms. Pastel colors with high 
reflectivity factors will be used on 
walls. A flat white will be used on 
ceilings and on ceiling drops down 
to the picture molding line. 

3. Heating and Ventilating. From 
a central system heat will be supplied 
to all parts of the plant by fan, filter 
and steam coil assemblies. The last 
are located in penthouses on the roof. 
Fresh air in controlled quantities will 





be mixed with recirculated air, filtered, 
heated and transmitted through sheet 
metal ducts in vertical duct spaces. 
From the vertical ducts the air will 
flow into the horizontal lateral ducts, 
above suspended ceilings, for distri- 
bution. 

Air distribution in classrooms will 
be by means of side wall registers. 
These are installed high on the interior 
wall, with return grilles low in the 
same wall. The space above the sus- 
pended ceiling will be utilized as a 
return air passage, thus avoiding the 
use of horizontal ducts. This process 
will warm the floor and ceiling, as well 
as furnish ventilation to that space. 

The building is divided into zones 
for heating. In each of the zones the 
temperature is controlled independ- 
ently of all other zones. Any or all 
zones can be ventilated with filtered 
air when heat is not required. 

4. Fire Safety. The construction of 
all stairs conforms to Underwriters’ 
Standards and to Texas Fire Insurance 
Commission requirements for indoor 
fire escapes. Stairs for emergency use 
only have doors normally closed. Other 
stairs have doors normally open. The 
latter doors are equipped with heat 
actuated devices for closing automati- 
cally in case of fire in the corridor. 


MATERIALS 

Exterior walls are to be constructed 
of face brick backed with hollow tile. 
Light directional glass block are used 
above continuous fenestration in all 
classrooms. 

Plaster is used on walls of class- 
rooms. Floors are concrete covered 
with asphalt tile. 

Corridor walls are plastered above 
a glazed tile wainscot. Corridor floors 
are of terrazzo, with base of the same 
material. Metal lockers will be re- 
cessed in corridor walls. 

Toilet room floors and base are of 
terrazzo. Partitions are of glazed tile, 
while toilet and shower stall partitions 
are of marble. 

The plant as planned involved 290,- 
000 square feet. Original low bids 
totaled $4,525,910, a cost of $15.606 
per square foot. After it was deter- 
mined that the auditorium wing and 
the shop building should not be built 
at the present time, 195,000 square 
feet remained. The low bids on the 
remaining buildings totaled $3,263,- 
388, or $16.735 per square foot. 

The building should be completed 
in March 1950; it will be occupied by 
students in September 1950. 
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MARK SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools 
Bibb County, Georgia 


HEN Bibb County, Georgia, 
voted $2,500,000 for a 
plant program, the amount was ap- 
portioned for buildings for white and 
Negro children in the same ratio as 
the population of the two gsoups. 
The plan included a junior high 
school for boys and another for girls, 
additions to elementary 
schools for white children. The 
$1,000,000 for new buildings for Ne- 
gro children includes a high school 
and an elementary school. To be ready 
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Bibb County Negro students. Ella- 
mae Ellis League is the architect. 
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tor occupancy next fall are a junior 
high for boys and a senior high for 
Negro boys and girls. An elementary 
school for Negroes has been com- 
pleted, and a contract recently has 
been awarded for the girls’ junior high. 

Since Bibb County is a countywide 
school system, all of its high schools 
are located in the county seat, Macon. 
Four-fifths of the county’s total popu- 
lation of 125,000 lives in Macon. The 
system provides extensive transporta- 
tion service for its rural children. 

Schools in Bibb County are coedu- 

only through the seventh 
Macon now has three second- 
ary schools for white students: Lanier 
Junior High School for Girls, Grades 
8 and 9 (enrollment 750); Miller 
High School for Girls, Grades 10 
through 12 (enrollment 850), and 
Lanier High School for Boys, Grades 
8 through 12 (enrollment 1600). 


cational 
grade. 


JUNIOR HIGH FOR GIRLS 

The junior high school for girls is 
located adjoining the present three- 
story senior high school for girls. It 
provides for an enrollment of 900 
students at an approximate cost of 
$300,000. 

Limitations of the ground area and 
the adjacent building dictated a two- 





story layout of classrooms. 
elements are an administration unit 
and a gymnasium, which includes a 
lunchroom. 

The plant provides approximately 
30 classrooms, including laboratories, 
a library, and a room for visual edu- 


cation purposes. 


Separate 


CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Classrooms and the administration 
unit have a concrete and hollow tile 
slab on grade, 12 inch common brick 
exterior and corridor walls. The up- 
per floor and roof are of reinforced 
concrete beam and slab construction, 
with a 20 year bonded tar and gravel 
roof over 1 inch insulation. 
finish throughout is asphalt tile; ceil- 
ings are acoustical tile; non-bearing 


Floor 


partitions are plywood finish over 
wood studding; windows are steel 
architectural projected type. These 


areas are laid out in a 10 foot module 
to standardize slab spans and to allow 
reuse of forms for concrete. 

The gymnasium and _ lunchroom 
unit has a ground floor construction 
identical to that of the classroom unit, 
with the upper floor and roof of wood 
and steel framing. 

Ground floor areas throughout are 
designed for heating by radiant coils 
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embedded in slabs; the gymnasium- 
assembly room will have forced warm 
air, and all other upper floors will 
have hot water convectors. Heating 
will be by boilers which will be fired 
by natural gas. 

Other than relation of masses no 
effort has been made recall the 
Collegiate Gothic style of the adjoin- 
ing senior high school. Design inter- 
est on the exterior has been limited 
to use of liberal glass areas and of 
textured masonry and conservative use 
of cast stone trim. 


to 


JUNIOR HIGH FOR WHITE BOYS 

The junior high school for white 
boys was needed to relieve congestion 
in the boys’ high school, which was 
designed originally to house 1000 stu- 
dents but now has an enrollment of 
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1600. The new junior high school will 
be large enough for 1000 students. 

Site of the school is an irregular, 
rolling tract of 23 acres across a paved 
street from the rear of the Lanier 
High School for Boys. Formerly, the 
site of a county home for the indigent, 
the land was acquired by the board 
of education in 1936. 

In addition to 20 classrooms, each 
21 by 27 feet, the building includes 
six science rooms, two drafting rooms, 
an art room, a primary shop, a gen- 
eral shop, and an agriculture shop. 
The school also has its own library, 
cafeteria and kitchen, gymnasium and 
audio-visual room. Seating capacity of 
the last is 156. The administration 
unit and clinic are on the partial 
ground floor, which is adjacent to the 
main entrance. 








The exterior walls are built of 12 
inch all hard common brick backed up 
with concrete blocks. Interior walls 
and partitions are of concrete blocks. 
The concrete floors are finished with 
asphalt tile, while acoustical tile is used 
on the walls and ceilings of the library, 
the audio-visual room, and the main 
lobby. 

Classroom areas and the gymnasium 
will be heated with gas-fired steam, 
while gas-fired unit heaters will be 
installed for the cafeteria and shops. 

Total construction cost is estimated 


as $358,000, or $5.11 per square foot. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR NEGROES 
When the Negro boys and girls of 
high school age in Macon return to 


school in September, they will enter a 
complete new educational plant de- 
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Plan of Bibb County Junior High School for Boys, shown at top of page. Dennis and Dennis of Macon, architects. 
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signed to provide the maximum 
amount of sunlight and cleanliness and 
an atmosphere conducive to quiet and 
concentration at a cost of only $4.16 
a square foot of floor area. The con- 
tract totaled $466,000, including $50,- 
000 for equipment. 

The school is a group of buildings 
on a 26 acre plot in a quiet but acces- 
sible part of town. The land slopes 
to the south and to the east, and the 
classroom buildings lie parallel to the 
contours so that as much window area 
as possible overlooks the gently rolling 
fields. 

The plant consists of two classroom 
buildings, a building for administra- 
tion and a library, a cafeteria and 
kitchen, a building for shop classes, 
and a gymnasium-auditorium. All 
buildings are connected by passage- 
ways so that students will not be sub- 
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jected to exposure in going from 
building to building between classes. 

A wide driveway circling into the 
property and out again will prevent 
traffic confusion and also will take all 
loading and unloading of school buses 
off the main street. Students will leave 
the buses inside the property, where 
they can go from one building to 
another under cover. 


EXPANSION PLANNED 


Because of the inevitable demand 
for expansion that will come in the 
next few years, provision is made for 
an additional classroom building, a 
gymnasium for girls, which would 
leave the one in this program entirely 
to boys, and an additional wing to 
double the capacity of the cafeteria. 

The two classroom buildings now 
under construction are approximately 





400 feet long each. One of these 
buildings includes 22 classrooms. The 
other building houses the science class- 
rooms and laboratories, biology, chem- 
istry and physics classrooms and lab- 
oratories, and the home economics de- 
partment. 

The building containing the admin- 
istrative offices and the library is lo- 
cated near the entrance drives. It in- 
cludes a public lobby, a general office 
and a private office for the principal, 
a clinic and an examination room, 
lounges for men and women teachers, 
and also a spacious, well lighted 
library. 

The cafeteria building houses a 
modern kitchen and a dining room 
with full length windows facing south. 
The dining room can take care of the 
present capacity of the school by serv- 
ing lunch in two shifts. The ventilat- 


The upper floor plan shows an auditorium above the gymnasium-lunch- 
room and across the bridge the administrative offices and library. Cloth- 
ing and foods laboratories are on this level, as well as 10 regular class- 
rooms and the music room. This floor is heated by hot water convectors, 
although the ground floor areas are heated by radiant coils embedded 
in slabs. An exterior rendering of this building may be seen on page 33. 
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ing system in the kitchen is adequate 
for removal of odors and heat from 
cooking. 

The shop building is a large open 
structure with flexible areas providing 
space for shoe repair, wood, sheet 
metal, machine, automobile repair, and 
cement and masonry shops. One long 
side of the building opens into a 
court where work may be done out of 
doors as much as possible. 

The gymnasium-auditorium contains 
a playing floor 80 feet by 144 feet pro- 
viding room for a standard playing 
court and two practice courts. There 
are locker rooms and showers, large 
rooms for field and indoor equipment, 
and offices for the physical education 
directors. Used as an auditorium, the 
building has a seating capacity of 2000 
and a well lighted stage with dressing 
rooms at each side. 
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In “cost designing” the group of 
buildings, we found that a locally made 
clay unit would give the most eco- 
nomical type of construction. These 
units resemble an oversized brick and 
will be painted inside and unpainted 
outside. The floor construction is a 
concrete slab laid over hollow clay tile 
over hard clay. The hollow tile assures 
a dry, and therefore warm, floor. The 
concrete slab is finished with a color- 
hardener and waxed. 


MODULAR CONSTRUCTION USED 


The windows throughout the build- 
ings are steel sash. In the classroom 
buildings they are continuous in the 
entire outside wall, with no masonry 
to break the glass area. Every window 
in the project is the same width, there- 
by making for economy in mainte- 
nance. 





The architect recommended radiant 
floor panel heating not only for its 
efficiency but also because of its low 
cost of operation and its space-saving 
qualities. 

Availability of natural gas makes it 
possible and practical to use a separate 
heating unit in each building. These 
are completely equipped with auto- 
matic controls and require no janitor 
service. The buildings are well insu- 
lated to cut down heat loss. 

The architect attributes the low cost 
of building this school to the fact that 
an economical module of construction 
was developed. Materials were used in 
standard sizes so that practically no 
cutting and no waste occurred in con- 
struction. 

The two new Bibb County ele- 
mentary schools will be described in a 
later article. 


MacEwen, Hall and Ferguson drew the plans for the Junior High School 
for Girls, which provides for an enrollment of 900 at a cost of $300,000. 
Limitations of the ground area and the design of the adjacent senior 
high for girls dictated a two-story layout of classrooms. On the ground 
floor, which is shown below, is a combination gymnasium and lunchroom. 
A separate administration building occupies an intermediate level. 
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SCIENTIFIC DESIGN 4 cn educationat plant 


that is also a center for many other community activities 


A’ THE local level the community 
is the natural element in our edu- 
cational program. Its size is controlled 
by such practical factors as modes of 
transportation, distance of travel, the 
relation of the community to the larger 
planned area, and the size of the plant 
required for the community activity. 

In this sense we refer to the com- 
munity as embracing not only educa- 
tional facilities for children but also 
educational facilities for adults, special 
training for the crafts and trades, com- 
munity recreation and activities—in 
short, a well balanced completely 
whole community program. 

This kind of programming naturally 
will require a much broader use of 
our building environment. It is waste- 
ful to use our school buildings for 
only some six or seven hours of the 
24 when they could be at work for 
much greater and more effective peri- 
ods of time. In the future, undoubt- 
edly, we shall find more efficient and 
effective ways of using the environ- 
ments we already have created and of 
creating entirely new environments for 
community living and progress. 


BROADER PROGRAM 


There is another shortcoming in our 
educational pattern that needs to be 
remedied. It concerns the preschool 
educational program. By the time the 
average child has attained sufficient 
maturity to be admitted to the nursery 
school or kindergarten, we already 
have lost precious time in his life. 

Why should this present preschool 
education not be an important part 
of our school system? Do we fail to 
include it in our public programs be- 
cause of a lack of money? If we can 
find enough money to fight wars, we 
can surely find enough money for this 
important phase of education. 


*This is the second installment of an 
article by Mr. Rolfe. The first, “Scientific 
Design Can Replace Emotional Basis of 
School Planning,’ appeared in the May 
issue. 
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Once we have determined the kind 
of program we desire and ought to 
have, we then come to the practical 
aspects of attaining it. This stage in- 
volves bonding capacity, loan facilities, 
ability to pay, and the willingness of 
people to be taxed for such a program. 

Before the community is willing to 
be taxed, it must first be convinced 
that the program is worth the price 
it has to pay. There are communities 
in our nation that have outstanding 
programs because they are willing to 
pay the price. They had a great con- 
cept of what education should be, then 
built their program around that con- 
cept and paid for it. 


COMPROMISE? 


The budget and space arrangement 
for program requirements often col- 
lide, leaving only two principal alter- 
natives—reducing the quality or reduc- 
ing the program requirements. There 
is no over-all answer to this critical 
question. There are too many in- 
stances, unfortunately, where there is 
no alternative except to reduce the 
quality. At least, this is the excuse we 
often offer. 

However, I should like to ask, “Is 
it expedient or is it right that we 
should give our children the cheaper 
way? Is this all our great democracy 
can have to say on this all-important 
budgetary problem when last year 
alone $10,000,000,000 was spent in 
our country with the ‘bookies’?” 

The practicing architect enjoys a 
concise program based on clearly 
thought-through community activities 
within the school. The more precisely 
these requirements can be set down, 
the more directly and quickly he can 
solve the problems involved. 

Often the architect is called upon 
not only to conceive the program but 
also to accept the responsibility for 
any omissions that might occur be- 
cause of lack of functional planning in 
setting down activity requirements. 


WALTER T. ROLFE 
Architect, Houston, Tex. 


The architect is only part of the 
team that designs and builds buildings. 
Program and activity contributions are 
so important that rarely ever is good 
architecture possible without this com- 
plete teamwork on the part of user, 
participator, creator and builder. 


ARCHITECT’S PROGRAM 

In many aspects the program must 
be written by the architect because 
he should bring to this new environ- 
ment all the freshness of ideas his com- 
petence and experience will permit. 
However, not long ago a client said 
of a fine contemporary architect: “I 
chose him because he had not built 
such a building and, therefore, is more 
likely to be free of prejudice and more 
able to give me a striking original 
building.” 

Our young architects stand squarely 
in this position; this ought to be em- 
phasized to all school boards that may 
hesitate to select them. However, being 
young is not enough. Having ideas 
and the skill to carry them through 
selection of materials and the construc- 
tion is much more important. It is the 
point of view rather than the time of 
life that is significant. 

The architect should insist on good 
lighting, day and night, and should 
know enough of the physiology of 
human beings to realize that many of 
our postures and body distortions re- 
sult from mental efforts to adjust our- 
selves to an inadequate environment. 

I hope that what Dr. Darell Harmon 
has done already is only a beginning 
toward a great and extensive scientific 
approach to the needs of architectural 
environment. 

After all, most buildings, and par- 
ticularly those that house schools, are 
built for human use and therefore 
should be strongly keyed to human 
needs as discovered by careful, accurate 
experimental study. 

In planinng the program we should 
not lose sight of the fact that build- 
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ings must be serviced and maintained. 
Custodians remind us of the impor- 
tance of access to the mechanical 
equipment that has to be serviced. 
Much of it cannot be reached as sim- 
ply as good engineering and good 
planning would dictate. To meet a re- 
stricted budget, we often have com- 
promised in the selection of materials 
or in the providing of adequate access 
arrangements. 

We are learning that cheap, unat- 
tractive environment pressing upon 
our psychiatric and physiological na- 
tures helps to produce the frustrations 
that lead to disaster or despair. We 
may pride ourselves upon being un- 
conscious of environment, but too 
many case histories have clearly proved 
that our environment affects us just 
the same—whether for better or for 
worse. 

We have defined the broad national 
objectives of education in our democ- 
racy. We have tried to find a place 
for all our people in this program. 
Emphasis on better environment, more 
objective education, and balanced com- 
munity programs should encourage ar- 
chitects to create a more interesting 
architecture. 

Requiring that rooms be well day- 
lighted, with favorable cross room 
light ratios at the task level, will re- 
quire materials and their use that may 
seem new and strange to some of us. 
The good we are trying to do comes 
not so much from the way our build- 
ings look but rather from the way 
they work. Their “new look” will 
soon be accepted if they are well de- 
signed, refined in the use of materials, 
and straightforward in conception. 

The program, therefore, should be 
much broader than our usual definition 
heretofore has signified and should in- 
clude all the needs we have mentioned 
as well as others obvious to all of us. 


WHAT CITIZEN SHOULD EXPECT 
In a good school program the citizen 


should expect to find the following: 

1. Since we live in an atomic and 
explosive age, our schools should be 
located in the safest environment, 
farthest from sources of potential de- 
struction. 

2. If the community is in a larger 
group of communities, future sites 
should be purchased or should be 
under control so that the future of the 
school will not depend upon avail- 
ability of site at the time of building. 

3. The site should be adequate in 
size and environment, It should be a 
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piece of property with as many un- 
usual features of environment as the 
region will permit. 

4, The site should be in the center 
of the community and not at the edge 
where traffic is usually faster and hence 
more hazardous to children. 

5. The practical building program 
requirements should be set down care- 
fully but not until the working pro- 
gram of the community is determined. 

6. A master plan for the entire de- 
velopment should be made so as to 
determine space needs for all activities, 
as far as they can be envisioned in 
the future. 

7. Units of the master plan should 
be built as needed or as they can be 
built in the financing program. 

8. The whole community program 
should have a workable financing plan 
obtainable through sound community 
administration. 

9. Interesting and even exciting ar- 
chitectural environment should be cre- 
ated to house the broad community 
program and to ensure the following: 

Good interior and exterior environ- 
mental relationships. 





A good functional plan with well 
solved elements of circulation, service 
and maintenance. 

Individual space units to meet needs 
of the different activities. 

Excellent control of temperature, 
light and sky brightness. 

Advantageous use of orientation and 
site features. 

Full use of controlled color in a 
colorful environment. 

A building program that is an affair 
of community pride. 

An educational center that also is a 
center for many, many other activities, 
such as adult education, preschool 
training, refresher education, trades 
and crafts, improvement work, recrea- 
tion programs, organized sports, arts 
and musical festivals, creative com- 
munity life at its best—where there is 
more fun to be had than anywhere 
else in town—is the very best cure 
for child, adult and community delin- 
quency. 

NEXT MONTH Mr. Rolfe and his part- 
ner will describe plans for an educational 
plant at Bridge City, Tex., where a small 


community is putting into practice many 
of Mr. Rolfe’s ideas. 


A.LA. RECOMMENDATIONS 


RCHITECTS should take an active 
part not only in planning school 
buildings but also in the study of long- 
range school building programs, the 
strategy and tactics of a multi-building 
program, and the programming of the 
physical facilities necessary to meet 
educational requirements. 

This is the recommendation of the 
committee on school buildings of the 
American Institute of Architects. As a 
result of the committee report, the in- 
stitute has adopted a statement of pol- 
icy under which its members will share 
the benefits of new technics and de- 
signs and will endeavor to establish 
adequate codes and standards. 

The institute reaffirmed that over-all 
studies of school building problems are 
“a proper function of the architect and 
should be considered as separate from 
and in addition to the services custo- 
marily performed by the architect for 
building and that a separate fee is 
proper for such services.” 

The committee learned that codes 
and standards governing school build- 
ing design are being made and revised 
constantly by governmental and other 
agencies but often are inflexible while 
they are in force. They tend, the com- 


mittee reported, to prevent progress 
and to discourage new thinking and 
new solutions. 

It recommended that architects offer 
to set up joint committees with gov- 
ernmental agencies to establish codes 
and standards for maximum improve- 
ment and utility. 

The committee also found that there 
is little information on the merits and 
demerits of new design technic. Edu- 
cators and architects can find few re- 
ports or publications that evalute the 
development in the planning of school- 
houses. 

For this reason, the institute's de- 
partment of education and research 
will obtain information from available 
sources on questions of fundamental 
concern to architects and to educators 
and will make digests available to 
members and to other interested 
parties. 

Since there are no established or 
accepted procedures for architectural 
services covering school building stud- 
ies, the committee on school buildings 
and the department of education and 
research will determine the scope and 
technics of such services and will pub- 
lish their findings. 
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TH E | N TE R VI E W in teacher selection 


can be improved and used effectively 


HE interview, as a source of in- 

formation about candidates for a 
position, has been in many respects a 
“catch-all.” It also is probably the most 
frequently used, either singly or in 
combination, of all methods or sources 
of information. Perhaps the fact that 
the interview is used to judge all sorts 
of traits which have not yielded them- 
selves readily to more exact procedures 
accounts for its popularity and, at the 
same time, for its notorious lack of 
reliability. 

Ideally, procedures involving rec- 
ords, interviews, examinations and 
classroom observation are used to sup- 
plement one another in arriving at 
the most nearly complete picture pos- 
sible of the applicant’s qualifications. 
Information about professional. prep- 
aration, amount of teaching experience, 
and the like is best revealed by records; 
mental abilities, cultural background, 
and knowledge of subject matter to 
be taught, by tests and examinations; 
classroom rapport, skill in developing 
pupil interest, by direct observation 
of the classroom teacher. 


JUDGMENT IS DIFFICULT 


The term “interview” covers a wide 
range of situations, and the interview- 
ing process has undergone exténsive 
evolution and refinement. In its cruder 
form it consists of little more than an 
admittedly subjective evalution of the 
individual in the light of the inter- 
viewer's points of view or prejudices. 

The judgments so derived are like- 
ly to be dominated by superficial 
characteristics relating to physical fea- 
tures or reactions of the candidate 
which are “believed” by the inter- 
viewer to portray character, intelli- 
gence or simply “general desirability.” 

In its more refined stages, the inter- 
view is carefully planned and con- 
ducted by interviewers who have been 
trained to observe accurately, who are 
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well informed regarding the traits to 
be judged, and who are capable of 
interpreting the responses and reac- 
tions of the interviewee. 

Use of a rating scale or “aid to the 
interview” blank has done much to 
objectify the interviewing process and 
to enhance its reliability and validity. 
A well conducted interview, utilizing 
the best information available from 
research and practice, is far removed 
from the naive employment interview 
often conducted and, in contrast, may 
contribute significantly to one’s knowl- 
edge of the individual interviewed. 

Research on the interviewing proc- 
ess has indicated that some traits or 
qualities may be much more reliably 
judged than others. For example, there 
may be more agreement among inter- 
viewers judging such traits as conceit, 
vulgarity, mental balance, and leader- 
ship than among those judging such 
traits as unselfishness, integrity, co- 
operativeness, kindliness and impul- 
siveness. 

Needless to say, such results should 
be considered tentative; research in 
interviewing and rating to date leaves 
many questions unsettled. But it is 
highly important that the problem of 
reliability of judgment. 


GENERAL PRACTICES 


What is referred to as an interview 
in one school or in one employment 
situation may be very different from 
what is called an interview in another. 
Some of the major categories into 
which variations of the interviewing 
process fall will be noted briefly. 

One or Several Interviewers. Other 
things being equal, the interview may 
be expected to yield more useful re- 
sults if the judgment of more than 
one person is involved. The superin- 
tendent who must depend upon his 
own judgment in a limited interview 
will likely make more “bad guesses” 


than will an interviewing committee 
from which a composite judgment 
may be obtained. Obviously this will 
not always hold true, but if the inter- 
viewers are of equal competency the 
reliability of the interview will increase 
with the number of interviewers. 


THREE IS A CROWD 


When more than one interviewer is 
employed, another problem presents it- 
self, namely, whether the interviewers 
should sit as a committee or they 
should conduct independent interviews 
with the prospective teacher. There 
is reason to believe that greater assur- 
ance may be placed in the composite 
judgment made up of independently 
derived interpretations than in the 
judgment of persons sitting as a com- 
mittee during the interview. 

Content of Interview. The content 
of the interview may cover a relatively 
wide range of information and be- 
havior extending from subject matter 
to be taught (e.g. the oral examination 
in foreign language materials) to re- 
sponses indicative of various personal 
and social characteristics. It is impor- 
tant to recall that some qualities may 
be much more successfully determined 
through one method than through an- 
other. Information should not be 
sought through the interview when it 
concerns traits that can be more reli- 
ably and validly determined from rec- 
ords, examinations and the like. 

Estimates of proficiency in language 
usage, quality of voice and speech, or 
practice of social graces may be made 
with somewhat greater success through 
the interview than judgments of per- 
sonality traits which must be ap- 
proached less directly. 

Control of Interview. The interview 
may be flexible, taking direction as it 
proceeds and as the interviewer sees 
fit in his attempt to encourage free 
expression on the part of the inter- 
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viewee. In contrast, it may be stand- 
ardized to a large extent through ad- 
herence to a definite plan and the use 
of such devices as the “aid to the 
interview” blank and rating scales. 
Subjectivity. The most obvious and 
the most inclusive of the pitfalls in 
the interview is subjectivity, or simply 





the proneness of the interviewer to 
color his judgments of an individual 
in the light of his own prejudices and 
biases. 

There is nothing inherently good 
or bad in being subjective in one’s 
reactions. Most individuals are glad 
that they can be subjective and that 
their likes and dislikes are their own 
and are based upon their individual 
patterns of experience. But subjec- 
tivity can be very dangerous in teacher 
selection. In making judgments of 
prospective teachers there is every need 
for us to set up and to adhere to the 
requirements of the job as the cri- 
terion, and every need for us to rule 
out, insofar as possible, our own preju- 
dices and feelings. 

The successful interviewer must be 
able to take inventory of himself; to 
recognize and analyze his own preju- 
dices and biases, and to make a deter- 
mined effort to keep them from influ- 
encing his interpretation of the inter- 
viewee’s behavior. He must remember 
that he is likely to be influenced dis- 
proportionately by some prominent 
characteristics of the interviewee. 

He must know beforehand the traits 
he is looking for, and he must be able 
to recognize and interpret them. He 
must take steps to record his judg- 
ments at once so they may not be 
subject to modification by the effects 
of time and faulty memory. Taking 
such precautions will do much to ob- 
jectify the interviewing process. 

Other Dangers. There are other 
problems the successful interviewer 
must keep constantly in mind. For 
example: 

1. The interviewer must recognize 
the effects of leading questions and 
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must guard against suggesting to the 
interviewee the type of response he 
expects or desires. 

2. The “halo” effect, the tendency 
to permit some one outstanding trait 
or characteristic to influence judgment 
of other traits, is a constant source 
of potential danger. 

3. In making judgments about a 
candidate, the “central tendency error,” 
the tendency to avoid extreme ratings 
and instead to assign a disproportion- 
ate number of average or near-average 
ratings, is a common fault. 

4. A related practice in making 
judgments based upon the interview is 
the generous tendency to forget that 
ratings of individual traits ordinarily 
cover a wide range of behavior and, 
instead, to overburden the upper part 
(average and above) of the scale to 
the neglect of the portion that falls 
below average. 

5. Bluffing on the part of the inter- 
viewee is often successful and consti- 
tutes another danger that can be com- 
bated only by experience, attentive 
observation, and careful discrimination 
on the part of the interviewer. 


POSITIVE SUGGESTIONS 


1. The interview should be con- 
fined, for the most part, to the gather- 
ing of information that cannot be ob- 
tained from existing records. There is 
no need to use the interview to gain 
information that can readily be ob- 
tained through reference to application 
blanks, test or examination results, and 
transcripts of credit. 

2. The final judgment regarding an 
applicant should be contributed to by 
several competent individuals who 
have interviewed him. In general, it is 
preferable to utilize from three to five 





persons, conducting independent in- 


terviews with the prospective teachers, 


if these interviewers are trained and 
competent. 

3. Regardless of their experience as 
educators or administrators, interview- 
ers should be thoroughly indoctrinated 
or trained with respect to the inter- 
view and its problems. 





4, The interviewer must understand 
thoroughly the requirements of the 
teaching position to be filled and the 
traits or qualities that best suit the 
requirements of that position. It is 
especially important that the traits to 
be considered be well defined and 
that the same definitions be accepted 
by the several interviewers. 

5. The interview must be adequate 
with regard to time and coverage to 
permit a reliable sample of the inter- 
viewee’s behavior. Although the inter- 
view will yield diminishing returns 
after a certain point, its reliability 
and validity will, within limits, be 
proportionate to the extent of the 
behavior sample obtained. 

6. The interview should be devel- 
oped around those traits that experi- 
ence and research indicate may be most 
reliably and validly judged by this 
method. 

7. It is usually desirable to utilize 
some form of a check list, rating scale, 
or blank immediately following the 
interview for recording and objectify- 
ing the results. 

8. The judgments rendered by in- 
terviewers should be made independ- 
ently of the knowledge of test or 
examination scores and of training 
records. 

9. Insofar as possible, the judg- 
ments made by interviewers should 
refer .to specific types of behavior, 
rather than to traits abstractly and 
loosely described. 

10. The interviewer should make 
every effort to observe the interviewee 
objectively and with freedom from 
bias. 

With attention to these problems 
and to others, interviewing procedures 
can be improved and their usefulness 
enhanced. Nevertheless, teacher selec- 
tion cannot depend entirely upon the 
interview to obtain necessary informa- 
tion regarding the candidate. No one 
method by itself is entirely adequate, 
and no one will yield all the informa- 
tion desirable for the selection of 
teachers. 

Each available source of information 
(records, tests and examinations, inter- 
views and classroom observation) 
must be used only with respect to 
those qualities for which it is best 
suited and most applicable. The 
teacher selection program in forward 
looking school systems will employ 
each of the methods to its maximum 
advantage and will culminate in an 
over-all judgment contributed to by 
all of them. 
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Should LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION be abolished? 


HOULD the letter of recommenda- 
tion be abolished? Is there no 
hope for it to carry a truthful estimate 
of character, personality and ability? 
In reply to the first question, we 
must admit the practice of writing 
testimonial letters upon demand is too 
deeply rooted in American tradition 
to be eradicated. The most violent op- 
ponent of the practice will concede 
that, while the letter of recommenda- 
tion is probably the least trustworthy 
of all single devices for measuring a 
job candidate’s value, the absence of 
such testimony is significant. 

The letter of recommendation is 
here to stay, but the slight hope of 
obtaining truthful estimates will fur- 
ther wane and finally disappear unless 
there is a drastic change. Appeals for 
judicious appraisals of candidates for 
jobs by school administrators before 
they compose their testimonial letters 
have been made time and again, and 
in vain. The average letter of refer- 
ence would gain safe passage through 
the Pearly Gates for its bearer—and 
be just cause for the thrusting of its 
composer into Hades. 

The testimonial letter has not ad- 
justed to the changing concepts of 
good educational administration. De- 
signed for the business world when 
authoritarian methods prevailed, 
adopted by school administrators dur- 
ing a period when the board of edu- 
cation, the superintendent, and the 
supervisors were undisputed “bosses,” 
the letter of reference in our time con- 
tradicts the democratic philosophy of 
modern, dynamic education. 


HIGHER-UPS CAN’T JUDGE 


To get a good teacher, to obtain a 
good executive are not two different 
processes. But, while information con- 
cerning the teacher’s character, person- 
ality and ability is readily available 
from his co-workers, we insist on in- 
quiring of his supervisors, preferably 
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the ones with the least contact with 
the individual. 

The higher the position of the per- 
son recommending another person, the 
better reception is accorded the refer- 
ence. Yet its value decreases propor- 
tionately as we increase the distinction 
between the teacher’s level of opera- 
tion and the level of his reference 
writing supervisor. 

Shrewd superintendents will stop 
requesting letters of recommendation 
from others than those with on-the-job 








experience in the company of the 
applicant whose record is being eval- 
uated. 

To obtain a good executive, the 
same process is followed, but it is ex- 
tended. It is extremely important that 
an administrator get along with his 
co-workers on his level of operation. 
Yet it is of no value to have a per- 
sonable executive, well liked by his 
fellow supervisors, who cannot gain 
the respect of those teachers whom he 
supervises. Here, then, is the key to 
the new world. Here is the letter of 
recommendation coming into its own. 

The advancement of administrators 
from minor supervisory positions to 
the highest executive level ought to 
be based, to a great extent, though not 
solely, on the letters of recommenda- 
tion they can inspire from their sub- 
ordinates. The old expression, “He 
was a good and faithful employe,” 
must give way to the new one, “a good 
and faithful executive.” 


There is no one better qualified to 
judge the character, personality and 
ability of a supervisor than the low- 
liest employe under him. If the sum 
total of recommendations favoring his 
promotion is below what might be 
termed “general agreement” among his 
subordinates, the supervisor is prob- 
ably unfit to be raised to a higher level 
of authority. Authority is useless if 
the supervisor-teacher relationship is 
such that authority springs from the 
office rather than from group consent. 

The complaint that teachers would 
be quick to praise an easy supervisor 
and to condemn a tough one is only 
partially true. Certainly, the really 
tough supervisor is not wanted in an 
executive position. But the firm super- 
visor has no difficulty gaining the 
praise of his workers as long as he 
has the requisite character, personality 
and ability. It is to the advantage of 
the teachers to make the system effec- 
tive. The average teacher will evaluate 
carefully in order to pick the person 
most worthy from his own point of 
view and most acceptable from the 
board of education’s. 


TEACHERS KNOW BEST 


The rare supervisor who might de- 
liberately seek the support of the 
teachers under him by being “easy” 
could be detected without trouble be- 
cause of the poor quality of work 
being accomplished by the group. If 
the work is of good quality, if it ex- 
ceeds that done previously, there need 
be no fear that the support-seeking 
supervisor is some queer radical—ex- 
cept that he is the radically improved 
executive type we are trying to find. 

There is a worthwhile subject for 
meditation in the thought that the 
proper use of the process suggested 
by this article may bring the day when 
the teacher, informed of Richard Roe’s 
election to the superintendency, may 
reply, “Good! I recommended him.” 
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PANEL OF FATHERS BEFORE GROUP OF NURSERY SCHOOL PARENTS 


A community school includes curriculum in 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING 


HE curriculum has been defined as 

“the environment in motion.” Such 
a concept is highly useful in any con- 
sideration of new curriculum design 
in that it forces attention to all the 
elements which play a part in our 
education. 

The school assumes its place as a 
sort of clearinghouse through which 
all the experiences of children are 
given meaning and integration. It be- 
comes obvious that many agencies con- 
tribute experiences—the sum of which 
becomes the environment of a par- 
ticular individual or group. 

We see the contributions of the 
home, the neighborhood, the commu- 
nity and all its agencies—churches, 
organizations and schools—the nation, 
the world, and even the universe, all 
impressing themselves upon the learner 
in one way or another during all his 
waking hours. This total environment 
is truly the real curriculum. 

If we accept such a definition, cer- 
tain facts and procedures become mat- 
ters of obvious necessity. The school 
can no longer remain an ivory tower 
of isolation which attempts to prepare 
the learners for life without having 
any direct contact with it. 
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The school must recognize that it 
has a responsibility to do more than 
prepare children vicariously for a status 
quo based on the past. It must con- 
sciously strive to affect the environ- 
ment itself. Since this can never be 
done properly by preaching or edict, 
it becomes necessary for the school to 
become part of the world and the 
world to come into the school in quite 
a literal sense. Then, by direct contact 
of one with the other, mutual changes 
may be effected. 

The schools of Glencoe, Ill., have 
long been making a continuous self- 
evaluation as a matter of self-improve- 
ment. In common with all schools, 
we have had to adjust our work to the 
conditions in a rapidly changing world. 

At the close of the war we felt espe- 
cially concerned about the problems 
the world had to face. We became 
deeply concerned about our own re- 
sponsibility to produce citizens who 
could face these problems with the 
values, attitudes, skills and competen- 
cies needed for their solution. 

In order to explore this matter fully, 
a group of us met on a school holiday 
and devoted the day to discussion of 
the problem and its implications for 
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our curriculum and ways of working 
and made some plans for an ambitious 
redesign of our curriculum on a real- 
istic basis. This original group con- 
sisted of teachers and specialists from 
all parts of our school organization, 
and our suggestions were taken before 
the entire faculty for discussion. 

In a series of exploratory meetings 
we gradually evolved a plan for study 
groups in certain interrelated areas: 
(1) objectives, purposes and princi- 
ples; (2) growth and development 
needs of learners; (3) cultural re- 
sources; (4) living and working to- 
gether, and (5) evaluation. 

When personnel for these explora- 
tory study groups was considered, it 
was a matter of common agreement 
that our community had to be in- 
cluded. This was not to be the usual 
exclusive school product. We wished 
representation from every agency con- 
cerned. Attention was then given to 
selection of such persons. Since our 
schools have always worked closely 
with the community, this was not hard 
to do. 

Each teacher suggested members of 
the community who were known to be 
actively interested in the schools, had 
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been past contributors to school-com- 
munity studies, and were free to give 
the time and effort needed in this 
undertaking. The separate lists were 
compiled by each school, and a total 
master list was prepared. Two staff 
members, who were familiar with the 
parents, made tentative allocations to 
the study groups. Then the teacher- 
chairmen called the parents and gave 
them personal invitations to become 
members. 

By this time the academic school 
year had ended. However, since Glen- 
coe is on a 12 month employment 
plan, this project became the theme 
of our summer work. The first meet- 
ings of the summer groups were plan- 
ning sessions in which the total prob- 
lem was restated. Chairmen of groups 
presented their thinking and plans to 
date, and parents made their final 
choices of groups they wished to join. 

Through the summer these commit- 
tees did research, discussed, planned, 
conferred and wrote, so that at the end 
of the summer term the results of each 
one’s efforts were in bulletin form. 
Also during the summer the P.T.A. 
worked with the faculty in the devel- 
opment of P.T.A. programs for the 
coming school year. The programs 
were coordinated with the study groups 
so that all parents could hear about 
the work of the groups and join in 
open discussions. 

These P.T.A. programs were planned 
around panels composed of three par- 
ents and three teachers. These panels 
were set up by division levels—pri- 
mary, intermediate and upper. All 
were to meet simultaneously to dis- 
cuss the same subject from the stand- 
point of each division. In this way, 
the general theme of the larger project 
was to be carried to the entire com- 
munity. 

When school reopened in the fall 
the parents who had worked with us 
during the summer remained as a 
nucleus for the weekly meetings dur- 
ing the regular school year. At this 
time written invitations with reply 
blanks attached were sent to every 
parent in Glencoe, asking those who 
were interested and free to join us. 

The opening general meeting of all 
teachers and parents was used to bring 
the members up to date and to discuss 
procedure for the year. It was agreed 
that the studies were to be done in 
divisions—primary, intermediate and 
upper grades. It also was agreed that 
the bulletins produced by the summer 
committees were to be the basis for 
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discussion with the purpose of carry- 
ing the curriculum-design project to 
its next step. 

At this point it might be well to 
anticipate some questions. “How did 
this work out? What were some of the 
difficulties? What did parents actually 
contribute? What specific outcomes re- 
sulted?” 

As to the first—it is working out 
nicely. We have had frank and honest 
give and take between teachers and 
parents. 

There are difficulties, of course. For 
one thing the number of parents actu- 
ally attending faithfully is relatively 
small, about 15 or 20. But they rep- 
resent a good hard nucleus through 
which more parents can be reached. 

The husbands became interested—so 
much so that we were able to feature 
an all-male cast of 16 fathers divided 
into separate panels at each of our 
schools for the March P.T.A. meeting, 
which dealt with individual differ- 
ences. Then, too, as already indicated, 
these general P.T.A. meetings, which 
draw hundreds, cover the same major 
points and thus reach a larger audi- 
ence. 

Another difficulty arose from the 
understandable tendency of parents to 
react in terms of their own children 
rather than in terms of larger princi- 
ples. This often led to purely personal 
comments, but we do not feel the 
time was wasted, for such personal 
comments give teachers an insight into 
parent thinking and are valuable when 
seen in proper perspective. 


HOW PARENTS’ IDEAS ARE USED 


Direct parent contribution to the 
curriculum project has been significant. 
Parents share with us the ideas they 
have or have discussed with their 
neighbors about such matters as child 
growth and development, implications 
of the individualized instruction ap- 
proach, use of the local and regional 
environment, content material of the 
curriculum, values, attitudes, compe- 
tencies, social problems, evaluation and 
all the other areas of curriculum build- 
ing. Parent comments go directly into 
the minutes of our meetings with 
teacher contributions and form the 
basis for further planning. 

Apart from the major project, par- 
ent contributions have been vital. For 
one thing, parents know the school 
is continuously striving for improve- 
ment and that we truly want direct 
contacts with our patrons. This has 
brought many a parent to us for per- 





sonal conferences on problems which 
would otherwise be the subject of 
bridge table chitchat. We are able to 
deal properly with individual concerns 
in this way. 

Furthermore, groups of parents have 
met with us on such specific matters as 
homework -policy, the testing program, 
grammar, after-school activities, dinner 
time phoning, radio and movie use, 
dancing and other social affairs. 

Parents benefit on such matters as 
telephone problems, the wearing of 
silk stockings, the use of lipstick, and 
home parties by getting group agree- 
ment so their children cannot play one 
against the other. The school benefits 
from open discussion on matters of 
concern to teachers. 


SOME DIRECT RESULTS 

Parent influence has led to some 
direct consequences. For instance, the 
development of a home contact policy 
which features parent-teacher confer- 
ences is the outcome of parent-teacher 
study of the subject. The development 
of an upper school report form is an- 
other result of such cooperative study 
by staff and parents. 

Our success with intergrade group- 
ing also can be traced to a consistent 
policy of direct public relations which 
keeps our public active and invites its 
participation in all school affairs. As 
a matter of fact, the very existence of 
the Glencoe year-round plan is based 
on complete patron information and 
active participation. A community 
simply must be a participating part 
of the school organization if the school 
is to be assured of essential support. 

Our curriculum design project must 
be seen against this background of 
constant Community participation in 
school affairs. 

As the current school year closes we 
are developing plans for concentrated 
work during the summer which will 
be based on what was done this year. 
Our study will go on for several years 
with increasing involvement of com- 
munity members, agencies, consultants, 
regional resources, children and cur- 
riculum experimentation. 

Eventually we hope to have a cur- 
riculum design that will meet the 
needs of children who are being edu- 
cated for the present and the future. 
With our major emphasis on coopera- 
tive planning of such a curriculum de- 
sign, we hope to achieve an under- 
standing by all those concerned which 
should reflect itself in closer harmony, 
joint endeavor, and support. 
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Current decisions on 5 CH 0 OL LA W 


@ |. What salary benefits may teachers claim for 
prior service? 

@ 2. Should double credit be given for concurrent 
teaching services? 

@ 3. Does a slippery waxed floor constitute improper 
maintenance? 

@ 4. Does failure to file claim against school district 


bar suit? 


RIGHTS UNDER SALARY SCHEDULE 

RULING: Under the state educa- 
tion law, teachers cannot be deprived 
of the benefit of any condition of the 
salary schedules on file March 5, 1931. 
Those schedules provided that new 
teachers entering the system should be 
entitled to salary levels as determined 
by the evaluation of their prior serv- 
ice elsewhere, for “salary credit,” after 
their appointment to the New York 
City school system. There was no 
stipulation as to the number of hours 
of teaching necessary to constitute a 
year of service. Kramer v. Board of 
Education of City of New York et al., 
(N.Y. Sup.), 84 NYS. 2d 874 
(1948). 

CASE: A teacher appointed in 1938 
was granted no “salary credit” for his 
two years of service at a per annum 
salary as a teaching fellow in the day 
schools of New York University. He 
now sues for the difference between 
what he has actually been paid and 
what he would have been paid if given 
credit for two years of prior service. 

It is agreed that as a teaching fellow 
he taught only 384 hours per year, 
and a by-law of the board of education 
relating to licensing and appointment 
defines a year of service as a “mini- 
mum of 800 hours in teaching or su- 
pervision.” But the court holds that 
this by-law has no bearing upon the 
granting of “salary credit” after ap- 
pointment. 

Accordingly, the plaintiff is entitled 
to the two years’ credit as claimed, 
but the six-year statute of limitations 
applies, so he can recover the differ- 
ence only for the six years and one 
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month immediately preceding the 


commencement of his suit. 


CREDIT FOR CONCURRENT TEACHING 

RULING: Under separate by-laws of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion providing for “salary credit” for 
prior service in nonpublic schools and 
for prior service as a substitute teacher 
in the public school system, in a case 
where these two types of service were 
rendered concurrently by the same 
teacher he is not entitled to more than 
one year of credit for all services 
rendered within one calendar year. 
Storch v. Board of Education of City 
of New York et al., (N.Y. Sup.), 84 
N.Y.S. 2d 470 (1948). 


NEGLIGENCE 

CasE: A woman fell and was in- 
jured on the waxed terrazzo entryway 
to a public school building. She and 
her husband sued for damages. A 
judgment in their favor by the trial 
court is now reversed and a new trial 
ordered by unanimous opinion of the 
five judges of the appellate division. 

“We construe the record,” say the 
judges, “as disclosing that the plain- 
tiffs consented to the removal of the 
issue whether the use of liquid wax 
upon terrazzo floors constituted negli- 
gent and improper maintenance.” 

But they were positive that the ver- 
dict and judgment in the lower court 
must be overthrown: “The finding of 
the jury in favor of the plaintiffs on 
the remaining issue whether there was 
an excessive accumulation of wax at 
the place where the wife fell, caused 
by negligent and unworkman-like ap- 
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plication, is contrary to and against 
the weight of the evidence.” AAl v. 
Board of Education of Central School 
District No. 2, Towns of Bethany et 
al., (N.Y. App. Div.), 84 N.Y.S. 2d 
693 (1948). 


FAILURE TO FILE CLAIM BARS SUIT 

RULING: The California statute un- 
der which persons injured by public 
school districts are required to file a 
verified claim against the district with- 
in 90 days, as a prerequisite to being 
heard in court on the issue, is plain 
and must be literally interpreted. In 
some circumstances delay beyond the 
90 days may not be fatal, but one who 
files no claim against the district will 
have no standing in court. 

“While a public agency may be 
estopped to take advantage of a delay 
beyond the statutory period in the 
filing of a claim, estoppel cannot be 
relied upon to excuse the failure to 
file a claim at all.” Brown v. Sequoia 
Union High School District, (Cal. 
App.), 201 P. 2d 66 (1949). 

CASE: The school district carried 
liability insurance as required by stat- 
ute. When a high school boy was 
injured, there was immediate oral dis- 
cussion of the matter with agents of 
the insurance company, who repre- 
sented that the claim would be paid. 
Actually payment was refused only a 
few days before the expiration of the 
90 day period for filing of a verified 
claim with the school board. 

The court intimated that this du- 
plicity would have justified the filing 
of the claim after the expiration of the 
period and that the delay would not 
have operated to defeat the plaintiff's 
right. But failure to file the claim at 
any time is patently flying in the face 
of the statute and cannot be condoned. 
Accordingly, a judgment for the plain- 
tiff in the trial court was vacated, and 
an order granting a new trial was 
affirmed by the court of appeal. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S CALENDAR 

Hey nonny, nonny, and here, by gosh, comes June. 

Graduation gremlins play their merry rigadoon, 

Gifts and flowers and favors fill the superheated air, 

Well heeled aunts and uncles arrive from everywhere. 

Hail, all hail Commencement with its orators and din, 

Humble happy hearts with pomp and circumstance 
mixed in. 

Let our souls be merry, may our eyes show bright 

The faith and hope of all America goes forth tonight. 


« » 


LAFAYETTE, WE ARE HERE AGAIN 

THE stature, physical prowess, and mental alertness of a 
superintendent of schools are tested to their limits at this 
happy Commencement season. ‘Tis then that he must 
take unto himself the duties of slave driver, nursemaid, 
prompter of stage-struck adolescents, mental healer of 
parental wounded, cleanup squad leader, including bub- 
ble gum, and, in a pinch, player of the piccolo in the 
orchestra. 

‘Tis then that he must perform as chief usher, bouncer 
and cigaret putter-outer, to say nothing of diplomatic 
shusher of unruly moppets from neighboring schools. 
Between times the poor fellow must prepare the farewell 
address of the board president and help gather daisies 
with which to conceal the basketball scars on the audi- 
torium walls. 

Consider the Commencement in the fair hamlet of 
Cheesburger. It had been a thumping success. Public 
acclaim rose unanimously except from those whose issue 
had failed to pass. As the final 
curtain flopped down there 
was a crescendo of self-con- 
gratulations by all, as is usual 
at Commencements. 

The reporter for the local 
paper skittered hither and fro 
gathering audience reaction 
for local 
chamber of commerce. At 
length, he approached the su- 


and material the 


perintendent for the benedic- 
tory remarks. 





“What is your reaction, sir, 
on graduating this largest and 
brightest class in the history of Cheesburger?” questioned 
the reporter. Simply and with deep feeling the super- 
intendent replied, “My feet hurt.” 

Thus at the moment of historic crisis, my brothers, do 
we fall in the mud with a resounding plop, and the 
perfect quote is lost forever. 
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THE SIXTH FREEDOM 

A SCHOOL administrator's heart should bleed for James 
Pappas, the 47-year-old New York City cobbler who 
pleaded guilty to carrying a concealed slingshot in Cen- 
tral Park and who paid a $25 fine for breaking Article 
II, Section 9, of the regulations. 

“I never shot my slingshot at the birds and the ani- 
mals,” Mr. Pappas asserted. “I would go walking in the 
park and play like I was hunting. But I was only shoot- 
ing stones at a little rock, or a leaf, or a branch.” 

How many times have we, like Mr. Pappas, longed for 
a little slingshot to liven up the speaker at our great 
the State 


from 


national convention action 
Board of Education! 
have we yearned to 
ticle II, Section 9, 
betters have embarked on a long 


or to get 
How often 
violate Ar- 
when our 
winded panel to discuss the whys 
of the group process as it where- 
fores! 

Oh, we have sighed for a con- 
cealed slingshot at the annual 
meeting for consideration of the 





school budget! And maybe some 
of the educational salesmen, often selling us stuff we can’t 
afford, would not strut out of our office so pompously if 
they could see us crouched behind the door aiming an 
imaginary rock at their retreating corpulency. 

This is a free country, we say, and let Mr. Pappas 
shoot rocks, leaves and trees to his heart's content. Per- 
sonally, we would like to borrow his slingshot for bigger 
game—and we don’t mean the birds and the animals, 
either. Our very next extraction from our youngsters, 
after we get through with the present charity drives for 
the Near East, the Far East, the Wen Sufferers, and the 
Home for Deserted Mice, will be a defense fund for 
folks like Mr. Pappas and ourselves. 


« » 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 

A RECENT pamphlet on research, issued by a great 
state education department, informs us that “closely re- 
lated to the evaluation of the basic objectivity of the 
evidence is the objectiveness with which the evidence is 
evaluated.” It is trying to figure out such things that 
sometimes makes us wish we had been content to be a 
humble ditchdigger as were our forebears in Scotland. 
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Success of FEDERAL LUNCH PROGRAM 


depends primarily on local administration 


ROM a small beginning, the na- 

tional school lunch program has 
expanded rapidly until today nearly 
45,000 schools, with more than 6,000,- 
000 children, are participating. 

The National School Lunch Act 
signed by President Truman on June 
4, 1946, established the school lunch 
program on a permanent grant-in-aid 
basis. Under the terms of federal- 
state agreements negotiated between 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the state departments of educa- 
tion, each state became responsible for 
the administration of the federal funds 
given to it on a matching basis. 

The success or failure of the school 
lunch program now rests for the most 
part in the hands of the state school 
administrators. This challenge and re- 
sponsibility has been met with varying 
success by the states. It is important 
that administrators take stock of the 
situation with a view to correcting 
program deficiencies. 

Although millions of children are 
now eating more and better food be- 
cause of the federal assistance program, 
there still is room for improvement. 
Indications are that the very purposes 
of the program are either misunder- 
stood or disregarded by some partici- 
pating in its benefits. 


TOO CASUAL ACCEPTANCE 


The responsibility to see that the 
program is operated for the maximum 
benefit of the child is often accepted 
too casually by school administrators. 
The preamble of the National School 
Lunch Act firmly established the chan- 
nel markers for the administration of 
the program. It reads: 

“It is hereby declared to be the pol- 
icy of Congress as a measure of na- 
tional security to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the nation’s children 
and to encourage the domestic con- 
sumption of nutritious agricultural 
commodities and other food by assist- 
ing states through grants-in-aid and 
other means in providing an adequate 
supply of foods and other facilities for 
the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion and expansion of nonprofit school 
lunch programs.” 
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Despite any number of local inter- 
pretations, the National School Lunch 
Act established a feeding program to 
furnish adequate nutritious diets to 
our school children and to provide a 
new and expanded market for the 
products of our farms. In addition to 
the immediate increased consumption 
of agricultural commodities, through 
the program we are training our 
fathers and mothers of tomorrow to be 
intelligent consumers ready to meet 
future problems of food supply. 


DUAL PURPOSES 

Lack of adequate markets has been 
a major contributing factor in all farm 
depressions. In the school lunch pro- 
gram we recognize that programs to 
improve the nutrition of our people 
make a significant contribution to the 
stability and prosperity of the nation’s 
food producers. A full understanding 
and appreciation of these concepts are 
essential to a proper evaluation of the 
school lunch program. 

Agitation for school lunch programs 
had its beginnings in the early days of 
the twentieth century when private 
organizations sponsored the first child- 
feeding projects. The depression of 
the 1930's and the grim spectacle of 
hungry school children moved many 
localities to sponsor free lunches.. 

It soon became obvious that the 
municipalities could not assume the 
entire burden, and federal aid was 
sought. The first federally assisted pro- 
grams were those made possible in 
1933 by Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loans to several Missouri 
towns to help pay labor for preparing 
and serving hot lunches in the schools 
in these towns. 

Later, with the cooperation of the 
W.P.A. and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, labor and financial assist- 
ance for organizing and operating the 
lunchrooms were provided. 


The enactment of Public Law 320 
in August 1935 permitted the USS. 
Department of Agriculture to donate 
to schools foods it had purchased to 
stabilize distressed farm markets. 

By 1941 the Department of Agri- 
culture was distributing 56,000,000 
pounds of food each month to 4,715,- 
000 children. With America’s entry 
into the war the demand for food, 
for domestic use and export, increased 
sharply, and the volume of government 
purchased food was not sufficient to 
maintain a broad program of federal 
assistance to school lunch programs. 
In March 1943, therefore, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced its pro- 
gram of granting cash assistance to 
schools serving lunches that would 
meet specified nutritional standards. 

The states have benefited under this 
program of federal assistance. New 
lunch programs have been started in 
thousands of schools. But full achieve- 
ment of program objectives will be 
possible only if every participating 
school keeps faith with the purposes 
of the act. 

Federal funds are allocated to states 
on the basis of an equalization for- 
mula which takes into account the per 
capita income of each state and the 
school population. In addition to these 
indemnity payments, commodities pur- 
chased under the price support activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture 
are distributed directly to eligible 
schools. 


ADDITIONAL FOODS 


Section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act also gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to purchase addi- 
tional foods valued up to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the annual 
school lunch appropriation. With these 
funds highly nutritious foods which 
contribute directly to meeting the meal 
requirements are purchased from pri- 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCHOOLS, CASH 
AND COMMODITIES, 1936-1949 (FISCAL YEAR) 
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mary sources at a considerable saving. 

Exclusive of commodities donated 
by U.S.D.A., schools participating in 
the program spent $143,000,000 for 
food in the 1947-48 school year. This 
year schools will spend an estimated 
$160,000,000 for food products. 

During the last few years the 
amount of federal funds allotted to 
school lunches has not kept pace with 
program growth and rising costs. Cash 
indemnity payments have leveled off 
in the last three years close to the 
$60,000,000 mark, while participation 
has increased from 4,700,000 children 
in 1946 to more than 6,000,000 in 
1948. 

The federal reimbursement rate of 
9 cents for a Type A meal has not 
been increased since it was established 
in 1943, even though food costs are 
substantially higher. Moreover, many 
states are reimbursing programs at less 
than maximum rates in order to spread 
their limited funds. Last year the na- 
tional average reimbursement was 
about 6 cents. In a few states pay- 
ments have fallen as low as 2 or 3 
cents for a Type A meal. 


Some states have made additional 
appropriations to supplement federal 
funds. Alabama, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Illinois, Louisiana, New York, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, California and West Vir- 
ginia have appropriated from $50,000 
to $6,000,000 of their own money 
for program expansion. Much of this 
money represented state surpluses built 
up during the war. These surpluses 
have gradually become deficits, and it 
is doubtful if any considerable in- 
crease in school lunch funds will be 
forthcoming from these sources. 

More than 15,000 school lunch pro- 
grams were surveyed last year by nutri- 
tionists, home economists, and other 
trained personnel. Many of these pro- 
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This is the third 
year of joint fed- 
eral-state admin- 
_ istration under 
the National 
| School Lunch 
| Act. The feder- 
ally sponsored 
| program has 
| been in opera- 
| tion in some 
form since 1933. 


grams were conducted in school cafe- 
terias where participation in the fed- 
eral lunch program was only 10 to 
15 per cent of the total cafeteria busi- 
ness. The schoo! authorities had un- 
wittingly put the balanced hot lunch 
in competition with any number of 
a la carte items. 

If the children could afford to ig- 
nore the subsidized plate lunch and 
buy the more expensive 4 la carte 
items, there must have been a school 
in a needier community that could 
have made better use of this money. 

The act specifies that “disbursements 
to any school shall be made only for 
the purpose of reimbursing it for the 
cost of obtaining agricultural commod- 
ities and other foods for consumption 
by children in the lunch program.” 

Purchases of candy, soft drinks, po- 
tato chips, pastries and other items 
not included in the required school 
lunch servings constitute a dispropor- 
tionately large part of lunchroom busi- 
ness in many schools. In setting state 
policy for the operation of the pro- 
gram, school administrators should 
give serious consideration to the prob- 
lem of approving those schools for 
participation. 


ECONOMIC NEED 


Another factor to be considered in 
accepting schools for the indemnity 
program is that of economic need. The 
criteria for this need are highly sub- 
jective, and state departments of edu- 
cation have shown an understandable 
reluctance to adopt methods to deter- 
mine such need. Although the equal- 
ization principle is accepted by the 
majority of states for the distribution 
of education funds, relatively few have 
tried to apply it on their own initia- 
tive to school lunch programs. 

Cash balances on hand which must 
be reported by the school are a good 


indication of need since the federal 
subsidy is not intended to replace local 
funds but to assist those communities 
that cannot finance a program without 
outside assistance. The cost of the 
lunch is another important factor in 
determining need, as this charge gen- 
erally finds its level with the ability 
of the pupils to pay. 

The act states that lunches will be 
made available to all children regard- 
less of their ability to pay, and the 
number of free meals furnished must 
be taken into consideration in evaluat- 
ing each school’s program. 

The limited federal funds should not 
be used to subsidize excessive opera- 
tion costs in the cafeteria. High labor 
charges, pro-rated rent, electricity and 
other maintenance costs are in many 
cases charged directly to the cafeteria 
and must be paid out of operating 
receipts. On the other hand, many 
cities and towns have included cafe- 
teria workers under civil service, and 
thus labor costs are not charged to the 
lunchroom operation. 


MATCHING CONTRIBUTION 


Naturally, the assumption of these 
expenses by the community amounts 
to a very large matching contribution 
while improving the quality and low- 
ering the cost of the meal to the child. 
It would be difficult to justify the ex- 
penditure of federal school lunch funds 
for maintenance costs which rightly 
should be in the school budget. 

There is no real excuse for approv- 
ing schools that cannot establish a need 
for federal financial assistance They 
should be given all of the technical 
services that school lunch agencies can 
provide. Financial assistance, however, 
should be reserved for those schools 
which otherwise could not operate a 
program for the child’s full benefit. 

Last fall American farmers har- 
vested a bumper crop, breaking all 
time records in six commodities and 
equaling previous records in as many 
more. At the same time foreign mar- 
kets which seemed insatiable at the 
end of the war have shown a decline, 
with promises of a still smaller de- 
mand in time to come. 

A properly administered school 
lunch program is more than ever 
needed today—it can assist in pro- 
viding adequate domestic markets for 
our farm production while helping to 
build a strong, a healthy America of 
tomorrow. With a potential participa- 
tion of 30,000,000 children, we are 
reaching only 20 per cent of our goal. 
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_ esmnpr sides reputation as the 

City of Brotherly Love certainly is 
verified by its public school adminis- 
tration. A friendly atmosphere literally 
permeates the board of education office. 
That's covering a lot of territory, for 
the board building is a beautiful 10 
story structure costing some $2,181,179 
when it was built on the Parkway 17 
years ago. But it’s not too big a place 
to prevent friendly personal contacts 
between the superintendent and the 
many administrative offices within the 
building. 

Philadelphia's genial superintendent 
took me up and down the halls, intro- 
ducing me to several members of his 
cordial staff, showing me the beautiful 
room in which his 15 member board 
meets, a curriculum library in an in- 
viting atmosphere, and an auditorium 
in which up to 309 persons can be ac- 
commodated for staff meetings or other 
programs (in comfortable seats, too). 


HOSPITALITY AT HEADQUARTERS 
All in all, there is much to be said 
in favor of the board of education 
office where all of the services of a big 
school system are administratively lo- 
cated and where the dignity and im- 
portance of public education are ex- 
emplified in a public building of which 
Philadelphia is justly proud. 
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Fabian Bacnrach 


One reason—and a good one, too— 
for that feeling of genuine hospitality 
at the headquarters of Philadelphia's 
public schools is the personality of its 
superintendent, Louis P. Hoyer. “Lou,” 
by his philosophy of professional co- 
operation, was making friends for Phil- 
adelphia’s public schools long before 
he became chief school administrator 
in September 1948. 

He succeeded Alexander J. Stoddard 
under whom he had served as associate 
superintendent in charge of buildings, 
grounds and equipment, as well as the 
administrator of special divisions. 

Right now, Dr. Hoyer thinks his 
biggest responsibility as chief school 
administrator is to build constructive, 
favorable attitudes toward schools. In- 
sofar as it is physically possible for 
him to do so, he accepts invitations of 
all kinds to meet with public groups. 
“And,” he said, “I talk frankly and 
openly about what schools need and 
about what we hope to do.” 

Supt. Hoyer insists that “every staff 
member has something to do with 
public relations.” Each month 300 of 
his administrators and supervisors meet 
in that attractive auditorium in the 
board of education building, and a 
meeting never adjourns without some 
phase of public relations having been 
considered. 





PHILADELPHIA— 


A friendly school administration 


in an appropriate setting 


A visit with Philadelphia-born 
LOUIS P. HOYER, who took over 
the helm of Philadelphia's public 
schools last September, climaxing 
42 years of service in the system. 


“But the most important contacts of 
public relations,” he says, “are between 
teachers and children and between 
teachers and parents. 

“The kindergarden teacher is per- 
haps the most important public rela- 
tions agent of the whole staff. It is in 
the kindergarten,” he said, “that the 
parent first meets the teacher, and 
there the parent should gain an under- 
standing that the schools are working 
in the interest of the child.” 

Hoyer regretfully admits that half of 
the teachers don’t know what the other 
half do. Trying to change this ratio, 
his program aims to keep all members 
of the staff better informed about 
other phases and services of their own 
school system. 


HAS APPOINTED SCHOOL BOARD 


The Philadelphia superintendent 
gives more than lip service to the idea 
of school administration cooperating 
with lay advisory groups. The city 
headquarters of the P.T.A. has office 
space in the board of education build- 
ing. It is known as the Philadelphia 
Home and School Council. 

Supt. Hoyer stoutly defends the sys- 
tm by which Philadelphia obtains a 
15 member appointed school board. 
“We like an appointed board,” he said. 
“I’m entirely free of political pressure, 
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especially for personal appointments 
and this would not be true if our board 
were elected by popular ballot. Through 
appointment, we get a high caliber of 
membership. Groups are represented 
that never would be able to elect’ a 
member to the board.” 

In support of this statement, he 
mentioned that a labor leader and a 
Negro are members of this policymak- 
ing group. There are two women mem- 
bers, two attorneys, one banker, one 
realtor, one dentist, three businessmen, 
a doctor, a former president in one of 
the universities, and an engineer. 

There is little turnover on the board. 
One member, who is past 90 years old, 
has served continuously since 1923. 
Appointments are made for six-year 
terms by judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Plea. 

Philadelphia’s appointed school board 
is more concerned with school welfare 
than with political exigencies, Supt. 
Hoyer maintained. “It may not be as 
responsive to political pressures, but it 
more directly and independently is 
concerned with child and educational 
welfare.” 


MERIT RATING TOO DIFFICULT 

Supt. Hoyer certainly doesn't go 
overboard for merit rating. “It is so 
difficult to administer it with complete 
fairness. Our council prefers and has 
recommended an automatic _ salary 
schedule. If teachers are satisfactory, 
they go through the schedule. We do 
not hold them back. Instead, if they 
are incompetent, we do not keep them.” 

“But how do you get rid of the in- 
competent?” 

He replied, “If the evidence is suf- 
ficient, we can get rid of the worst 
cases. Usually, however, these individ- 
uals prefer to resign rather than to 
have charges preferred against them.” 

Our visit took place following the 
A.AS.A. Philadelphia meeting at which 
one of the topics of conversation was 
the right of a teacher to join the Com- 
munist party. 

“We have to recognize that legally 
a teacher has the right to be a member 
of the Communist party,” said Hoyer, 
“although I agree with President Ray- 
mond B. Allen of the University of 
Washington that any person who joins 
the Communist party has taken an alle- 
giance that makes him ethically and 
morally incompetent to teach in a pub- 
lic school in this democracy.” 

Since much of Philadelphia’s great 
building program was planned while 
Hoyer was associate superintendent in 
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Board of education's 10 story administration building exemplifies 
to the public the dignity and importance of public education. 


charge of buildings, he has a great in- 
terest in the continuation of this pro- 
gram under his associate superintend- 
ent, Dr. Philip A. Boyer. The total 
building program under contract totals 
$18,000,000. 

“We have not gone in for tem- 
porary buldings,’ said Dr. Hoyer. 
“Recently we discontinued a few tem- 
porary buildings which we may move 
to an area where there is a temporary 
housing project. In the main, however, 
we think temporary school buildings 
tend to become a permanent, unwise 
investment. 

“Everybody is with us in the belief 
that class sizes should be reduced. We 
are committeed. here to the philosophy 
of individualization of instruction. It 
stands to reason that the teacher needs 
more time to work with the individual 
child. 

“Our board is studyng the ques- 
tion of class size right now. We face 
the critical problems of cost plus teacher 
shortage. In the elementary schools, our 
average Class size is 35.5. To reduce 
this class size by one pupil would cost 
us $400,000 a year, and we do not 
have enough teachers now for our ele- 
mentary schools.” 


TELEVISION PIONEERING 

Philadelphia is in the limelight for 
its pioneering in the use of television 
in public schools. Supt. Hoyer is con- 
vinced that video offers many possi- 
bilities for effective public relations. 
He believes it has many advantages 
over radio in this respect because it is 
a means of giving effect to the old 
adage, “seeing is believing.” 

Lou Hoyer is truly a Philadelphia 
boy. A graduate of the city’s School of 


Pedagogy, his first appointment was as 
a classroom teacher in the Widener 
School some 42 years ago. Following 
a teaching assignment in the Singerly 
School, he became the teaching prin- 
cipal of the Fayette School (now the 
Jacobs School). Subsequently he was 
principal of the H. A. Brown School, 
the Hart Continuation School, the Til- 
den Junior High School, and then the 
Wagner Junior High School. 

Continuing up the administrative 
ladder, he became superintendent of 
District 1 in September 1935. Eight 
years later, he took over the responsi- 
bilities for buildings and special divi- 
sions, Continuing in that office until he 
was elected superintendent. 


PROFESSIONAL LEADER 

Supt. Hoyer is a staunch believer in 
the effectiveness of professional organ- 
izations. He served on several com- 
mittees of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. In addition to offices 
with the Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation, he has served as president of 
the Schoolmen’s Club. His many friend- 
ships and associations in civic affairs 
evolve partly from his work as chair- 
man of the schools’ War Board and 
also as chairman of the rationing pro 
gram conducted through the schools. 

The friendly atmosphere that a per- 
son senses during a visit at Philadel- 
phia’s school headquarters evolves from 
something more than the pleasant per- 
sonality of the superintendent. In pub- 
lic relations, he accomplishes much 
because he is accepted as a fellow Phil- 
adelphian. From his staff members he 
enjoys cooperation because he recog- 
nizes and utilizes their competencies.— 
ARTHUR H. RICE. 
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LAWTON SCHOOL PUPILS MAKE "A VISIT TO ITALY" 


Two years of pioneering show instructional and 


public relations values of 


F TELEVISION and schools are to 

get together, now is the time. 

Those who have been working with 
television agree that it possesses tre- 
mendous possibilities for education. It 
provides an excellent public relations 
tool by which the schools can let the 
public see the many fine activities in 
and of the schools. It is a medium 
that can bring to the classroom great 
personalities, experts and artists who 
demonstrate unique materials, proc- 
esses and skills far beyond the reach 
of the average school. It brings his- 
toric events as they happen, such as 
the inauguration of the President, the 
signing of the Atlantic Pact, and the 
opening of Congress. 

To what extent these possibilities of 
television are realized depends in large 
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MARTHA A. GABLE 


Assistant Director of 
School-Community Relations, Philadelphia 
Public Schools 


measure on what school people do 
with it, and how soon. 

This new means of communication 
is in its infancy. Even the highest 
officials in the industry agree that as 
yet there are no experts. Television 
combines the arts of stage, screen and 
radio and yet is not completely like 
any one of them. It is developing so 
fast that executives in the industry 
say it is “exploding.” It is complex 
and expensive. 

Therefore, if television is to serve 
the schools with school-directed pro- 
grams now is the time for school per- 


TELEVISION 


sonnel to learn. When commercial 
advertising takes over most of the 
time on television schedules, station 
directors will not be interested in be- 
ginning noncommercial school tele- 
casts. Further, they will not have time 
to train school personnel in television 
technics. 

The following is a report on an 
experiment in school television which 
has been going on for nearly two years. 
It is offered in the hope that it will 
stimulate similar beginnings in areas 
in which television is just arriving and 
that it will bring about an exchange 
of ideas among localities where school 
television is under way. 

Television and the schools began 
getting together in Philadelphia in 
1947. In July of that year a two-hour 
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telecast was presented by the staff of 
and participants in the Board of Edu- 
cation Workshop. The success of this 
venture led to another telecast the 
following November during Education 


Week. Reading, arithmetic, art, music 


and dancing were featured. 

In December, at the request of the 
directors of the three stations in Phil- 
adelphia, the superintendent of schools 
held a series of meetings with the 
directors and appointed a school tele- 
vision committee. Allen H. Wetter, 
assistant to the superintendent in 
charge of school-community relations, 
was appointed chairman. As a result, 
four telecasts per week were scheduled 
during the late afternoons for public 
relations purposes. 

In January 1948 an assistant director 
of school-community relations was ap- 
pointed to supervise television activi- 
ties. The five members of the radio 
staff, who produce regular broadcasts 
for classroom listening, became radio- 
television assistants. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TELECASTS 

In February 1948 Station WPTZ 
began the program entitled “Young 
Philadelphia Presents.” This series has 
included all age levels and virtually 
every subject in the school curriculum. 
The title card is a specially made 
photograph of a school which pupils 
are entering. The title is superimposed 
on the picture. An attractive high 
school girl acts as mistress of cere- 
monies and introduces and closes each 
telecast. 

Agriculture, social studies, art, music, 
dancing, reading, power sewing, and 
science are but a few of the topics. 
When a new report card for elemen, 
tary schools was issued, a dramatic skit 
was presented in which this progress 
report was explained. 

In March Station WFIL-TV began 
operations and offered time for two 
weekly telecasts. “Let's Make Music” 
featured the approach to instrumental 
and vocal music at all levels. These 
were not recitals. The children and 
teachers demonstrated how they began 
in the elementary grades and pro- 
gressed into the higher grades. 

“Careers in Science” was a series of 
demonstrations by secondary school 
students. Aerodynamics, the making of 
synthetic rubber, air pressure, and elec- 
tronics were among the topics of the 
telecasts. Only those were selected that 
permitted the use of visual materials 
and processes. Authorities in the vari- 
ous careers were invited as guests to 
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answer questions during the last five 
minutes. Pilots, chemists, engineers 
and architects gladly accepted these in- 
vitations. The public relations values 
are obvious. 

In April 1948, WCAU-TV joined 
the video procession. “Formula for 
Champions” was begun. This program 
is designed to tell the public about the 
health and fitness programs in the 
schools. Conditioning exercises, sports, 
dancing and posture development have 
been included. Frequently, outstanding 
sports personalities are asked to par- 
ticipate. This increases interest in the 
program and provides a springboard 
for publicity. 

These telecasts were continued until 
June. In October, “Young Philadel- 
phia Presents’ and “Formula for 
Champions” were resumed and are 
currently scheduled. 

“Here's How” opened; it permits the 
making and doing of all sorts of things. 
A one-minute film precedes the “live” 
part of the telecast. It shows various 
activities in a vocational school, with a 
commentary explaining what is seen. 
A junior high school boy acts as master 
of ceremonies. The station built a spe- 
cial set to represent a basement work- 
shop with brick walls, shelves, window, 
broken plaster, and work table. 

“Teletown Express” is a_ televised 


version of a radio program, “Radioland 
Express,” which has been heard in ele- 
mentary school classrooms for five 
years. Gertrude Novokofsky of the 
radio-television staff of the Philadel- 
phia schools writes both the broadcast 
and the telecast scripts and takes the 
part of the “story lady.” This program 
includes a song, a dance, a poem, or a 
story, with a new theme each week. 

The set consists of a station plat- 
form, a small station, and cars and an 
engine in which the children arrive 
and leave during the telecast. The 
Temple University radio and television 
workshop staff and students, under the 
direction of Armand Hunter, assist 
with this program by supplying illus- 
trations for the stories, a puppet, 
sound effects, a pianist, and other 
properties. 


PROMOTIONAL TELECASTS 


To acquaint educators with the po- 
tentialities of television in education, 
a special telecast was included for the 
first time on the program of School- 
men’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in April 1948. This year 
another telecast was arranged. It was 
the first to include private, Catholic, 
suburban and public schools. 

The annual conference of the Phil- 
adelphia Teachers Association featured 


On the Here's How" program Dunbar School children make paper animals. 
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a telecast on which the technics of 
teaching social studies and arithmetic 
were presented 

In Baltimore during the Eastern 
Conference of the Music Educators 
Association a telecast was presented by 
children from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more schools over Station WBAL-TV. 
lt featured two approaches to the 
teaching of music, through movement 
and through melody instruments. Re- 
ceivers were installed in the ballroom 
of a downtown hotel, which was packed 
co capacity. 

Parents of the Philadelphia children 
oftered to pay travel expenses both 
ways, and more parents and children 
volunteered to make the trip than were 
needed 

‘During the annual convention of the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation a tele- 
cast was arranged to be carried from 
Station WPTZ in Philadelphia via the 
N.B.C 


hotel in Boston. 


network to the convention 


Interest and enthusiasm are almost 
overwhelming. 


IN-SCHOOL TELECASTS 


In March 1949 Station WCAU- 
TV offered the schools time for four 
telecasts a week. A manufacturer lent 
31 receivers; 14 of these are in Phil- 
adelphia elementary and junior high 
schools. The series is entitled “Oper- 
ation Classroom.” * 

Because this series was undertaken 
as an experiment, a wide variety of 
topics was included. “What Makes 
Weather” involved children and a guest 
from the Franklin Institute. “The Zoo 
Visits TV” featured several animals 
brought from the zoo by the curator. 
In “Your Books Come to Life” some 
children posed as the titles of favorite 
juvenile books, while others guessed 
what they were. 

On April 22 Station WFIL-TV 
began two weekly telecasts. Fridays 
trom 2:00 to 2:15 p.m. “Government 
in Action” is directed at junior high 
schools. It begins with a student gov- 
ernment meeting and then brings in 
the city government officials. Police, 
fire, sanitation and safety departments 
present materials and procedures. Spe- 
cial films are produced to show various 
city activities. These films are short 
and are only a part of any one télecast 
given by the schools. 


*A list of topics included in “Operation 
Classroom” is available on request from the 
school-community relations office of the 
Philadelphia public schools 
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From 2:15 to 2:30 p.m. “Fit as a 
Fiddle” is presented for elementary 
schools. Two youngsters visit various 
specialists as they explore the ways to 
become “fit as a fiddle.” 

Armand Hunter, educational director 
of Station WFIL, WFIL-TV, is the 
master of ceremonies, and his Temple 
University group assists with the pro- 
duction. 

A manufacturer and Station WPTZ 
are conducting an experiment with 
three 30 minute telecasts a week for 
senior high schools. Receivers were 
placed in 20 schools. A wide variety 
of topics is offered on the telecasts. 

At the present time, there are 11 
school telecasts a week in this City. 
Four of them are for public relations 
only, and seven for in-school viewing. 


PRODUCTION PROCEDURES 


These telecasts are unsponsored, non- 
commercial, and the time and facilities 
of the stations are donated. With the 
exception of the manufacturer's experi- 
ment, the telecasts are planned by the 
radio-television staff with station per- 
sonnel. Times, titles, topics and format 
are decided. Then each telecast is 
packaged and rehearsed outside the 
studio. By the time the participants 
reach the studio, they know exactly 
what to do and say, and when. 

Sometimes a detailed script is 
written, and the participants memorize 
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it. Other times the program is de- 
veloped with the children; they mem- 
orize ideas and use their own words. 
The technic used depends on the type 
of telecast and the preferences of the 
producer. The director at the station 
usually prefers a list of continuity 
rather than a detailed script, because 
the latter is difficult to follow when he 
is involved with camera operators, 
sound engineers, titles and music. 

Rehearsals outside the studio usually 
require from two to four hours, de- 
pending on the complexity of the pro- 
gram. It is best, therefore, to keep the 
telecasts simple. In most cases, five or 
six children are the ideal number. 
However, if several groups are to per- 
form, such as a chorus, dancers and 
soloists, 15 is about maximum. 

Otherwise, traffic becomes too com- 
plex in the limited space of most tele- 
vision studios. And stations cannot 
afford lengthy camera rehearsals. An 
hour of “dry run” in the studio and 
from half to an hour of camera re- 
hearsal are about average. 


SIZE OF RECEIVERS 


At the moment, those here who 
have experimented with nearly all sizes 
of receivers believe that a medium size 
is the most practical for schools. This 
permits an ordinary sized class to view 
a telecast comfortably. And a class sit- 
uation is desirable if there is to be 
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These children got off the ''Teletown Express" at a Winter Wonderland. 
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“Ekotape” offers many advantages for school 
use: simple operation; fast forward and fast 
rewind; automatic erasing, so tape may be 
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and ample power to operate external speak- 
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“Ekotape” picks up every inflection; a 
speaker’s voice is instantly recognized; the 
characteristic tone of musical instruments 
is readily identified. “EKkotape” has won 
high praise from musicians and educators. 
Yet its cost is well within the range of 
most budgets. 


You can appreciate “Ekotape” only when 
you hear it. Judge “Ekotape” for yourself! 
Call the Authorized “Ekotape” Dealer in 
your vicinity for a demonstration, or mail 
the coupon for literature and name of near- 
est dealer. 
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preparation and follow up. The me- 
dium sized screen also can be used 
for community meetings or special 
events when larger groups must be 
accommodated. 

The moving picture sized screen for 
auditorium use is expensive for most 
schools. If it is used, it is hoped that 
it will not lead to television for mass 
viewing only, since this curtails the 
educational values possible in a class 
situation. 

At the Dobbins Vocational-Technical 
School in this city, the boys in the 
television course set up a series of 
“repeaters” in 14 classrooms. Any num- 
ber of these can be connected to a 
regular receiver. Since they are much 
less expensive than complete receivers, 
they may be the answer to institutional 
television. 

The channel to be received in the 
classroom is determined in the master 
control room. At Dobbins there are 
three regular receivers, one for each of 
the channels operating in this City. 
Thus, any channel can be received in 
any of these classrooms, according to 
the choice of the individual teacher. 


REACTION OF TEACHERS, PUPILS 


Evaluation questionnaires have been 
sent to all schools. In the 100 that 
have been returned the response is 
overwhelmingly favorable. Teachers 
and pupils agree that television is a 
real teaching aid. Teachers report that 
the children are interested and stim- 
ulated to further study and discussion 
of the topics presented. Their requests 
for future topics are: history, litérature, 
science, health and foreign countries. 

The interest of teachers in television 
was demonstrated last July when, for 
the first time, an area in television was 
included in the summer workshop. 
Thirty-five teachers attended for five 
weeks. Men from the local stations 
addressed the group; two telecasts were 
produced; plants and studios were 
visited. Indications are that this year 
a larger group will study television. 
Classroom atilization as well as pro- 
duction will be stressed in the work- 
shop course. 

Teachers and pupils like to prepare 
for telecasts. It is difficult, exacting 
work. But the production of a telecast 
after a unit of study is completed is a 
powerful motivating device. The chil- 
dren watch the telecasts, compare them, 
and receive good ideas for their own 
programs. And the lure of television is 
much greater than that of radio, be- 
cause the participants are seen. 
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So far, the novelty has not worn off. 
In fact, groups that have appeared 
want to return to do something better. 
And they want to follow the rapidly 
expanding and improving technics in 
this new industry, which they are quick 
to note after several trips to the vari- 
ous studios. 


NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEACHER 


No device will take the place of a 
good teacher. Television is a valuable, 
stimulating teaching aid when used 
effectively. Preparation and follow-up 
are important. Schedules of telecasts, 
with a brief outline of each one, should 
be in the hands of each teacher well 
in advance of the presentations. 

One of the main problems is the 
matter of scheduling classes so that 
telecasts are received when they relate 
to classwork. This is difficult in sec- 
ondary schools and will have to be 
worked out on a local basis. The ele- 
mentary school problem is simpler, 
because of the more flexible schedules. 
It is important that the television staff 
and the curriculum staff work together 
in the planning of in-school telecasts. 

Much has been said about the use of 
films on television for educational pur- 
poses. At present film production for 
television is just beginning and will 
bear watching. However, if a film is 
available to a school and can be shown 
when the class is ready, it does not 
seem feasible to view it on television. 
But schools should be aware of the 
value of films showing school activities 
that can do a fine public relations job 
on television. Also, the use of parts of 
film, to point up a “live” telecast, is a 
valuable technic. 

Films for television are shown at 
sound speed. Films taken at silent 
speed are run much faster on television 
and appear unnatural. Most color films 
are satisfactory. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE 


Where do we go from here? Already 
our stations have asked that there be 
school telecasts next year. Manufac- 
turers are willing to continue lending 
sets to the schools. Parents are inves- 
tigating the purchase of receivers. 
Shortly, we shall meet with teachers, 
pupils and principals to plan for the 
future. 

Our efforts will be directed to the 
planning of telecasts which will pre- 
sent materials, technics, and personali- 
ties that otherwise are unavailable to 
the classroom. Each program must be 
a real supplement to teaching. Time is 





too precious to waste on viewing for 
its own sake. If a topic can be pre- 
sented through discussion, it probably 
should be broadcast rather than tele- 
cast. Television is a visval medium, 
and too many telecasts are prepared 
that underplay the visual aspects. 

This presents a real task. But we are 
learning. We believe that we have 
gained a great deal by bringing tele- 
vision to our schools. 

Roger Clipp, manager of WFIL, 
WFIL-TV, says: “When the most ef- 
fective approaches have been deter- 
mined and when the distribution of 
television receivers throughout the 
school systems of the nation becomes a 
reality, television undoubtedly will 
prove itself the teacher's greatest teach- 
ing aid.” 

E. B. Loveman, vice president of 
Station WPTZ, stated recently: “There 
is no question that television has a 
tremendous contribution to make to 
education. This is being proved here 
in Philadelphia.” 

Mrs. Ruth W. Miller of WCAU 
says: “The cooperation of station, man- 
ufacturer and schools to bring worth- 
while educational telecasts to our class- 
rooms is one of the most thrilling 
developments of the day.” 

We hope that other communities 
will start to bring schools and tele- 
vision together. The time is now. It is 
worth the effort. 





New Film Service 

A new public service to be known 
as Columbia University Educational 
Films has been established and will be 
operated by Columbia University 
Press. One department of the service, 
the Audiovisual Communication Cen- 
ter, will serve only the university. 

Herbert R. Jensen, former director 
of research for National Education 
Films, Inc., has been appointed man- 
ager of both services. 

A film rental library designed to pro- 
vide educational motion pictures for 
universites, colleges, schools and civic 
groups will be included among Edu- 
cational Films’ services. Columbia- 
produced films also will be available 
to institutions anywhere in the world 
which request them. The catalog now 
lists films on teacher’ education, medi- 
cine, geography, health education, soci- 
ology and mechanical drawing. 

Additional services will be made 
available and existing ones enlarged as 
resources permit, the manager said. 

Mr. Jensen made a one-year survey 
preparatory to setting up the service. 
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Lightweight, plastic CD-80 and CD-160 fluo- 
rescent luminaires for schools are maintenance 
“timesavers”. It’s easy to relamp—remove or 
adjust the starters—from the top, without touch- 
ing the reflector. 

This is but one of many features of the famous 
CD Series designed especially for schools. Be 
sure of good illumination as well as lasting per- 
formance. Specify Westinghouse to get the 
same engineering skill and manufacturing ex- 


perience found in all Westinghouse products. 
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To get the complete story, send for B-4075 to 
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THESE ARE THE TOOLS CUSTODIANS NEED 


JULIUS BARBOUR 


Consultant, Building Maintenance Courses 
Michigan State College 


and 


ALLEN VALENTINE 


Public School Custodian 
Oxford, Mich. 


§ hace board was hardwood, and the 

saw was dull. Does the foregoing 
sentence characterize the type of tools 
used by the custodians of your build- 
ing? 

Tools to be kept in good working 
order must be used for the purposes 
for which they are intended. A screw- 
driver that has been used many times 
to stir paint does not continue to be a 
good screwdriver. A saw that has not 
been filed for years cannot be classi- 
fied as a well kept tool. 

Hammer, hatchet and ax handles 
must be firmly fixed for efficient and 
safe use. The standard custodian’s kit 
of putty knife, screwdriver and pliers 
should be carried by all men at all 
times. Special belts and carrying de- 
vices for the tools can be purchased. 





In the purchase of special tools, such 
as sets of carboloy drills, vacuum clean- 
ers, or a combustion testing kit (COz 
analyzer), many schools find it advis- 
able to establish a five-year plan of 


purchasing in which one item is added 
each year. 

Some smaller tools, such as wrenches, 
will break each year; screwdrivers, 
drills and pliers will have to be re- 
placed. It is a duty of purchasing 
agents to replace these items and of 
custodians to exercise due caution in 
their use. 

Tools of good quality are economical 
purchases even if some men must get 
along without rather than purchase 
cheap tools and replace them often. 

Care of tools includes establishment 
of a locked place in which to store 
them and of the habit of returning 
them to their proper place. Tools 
should be cleaned before they are put 
into the tool chest. Students and teach- 
ers wishing tools should have them 
checked out in as orderly a fashion 
and with as much certainty of return 
as are library books. 

For a school of about 40,000 square 
feet, with an enrollment of 1000, in a 
town of about 7000, where a small 
group of custodian-engineers will do 
all school maintenance, the listed tools 
are recommended. 





RECOMMENDED ASSORTMENT OF TOOLS FOR SMALL CUSTODIAL GROUP 


handsaw, 8 point, sharp 

ripsaw, 5 point, sharp 

pair pliers 

claw hammers 

ball peen hammer 

hack saw 

pair tin snips 

screwdrivers—large, medium and small 

stillson pipe wrenches, 24, 18, 14 and 

8 inches 

carpenters square 

triangle square 

2 putty knives 

end wrenches of assorted sizes ('/, to 
1'/, inches) 
(These can be combined with an open 
end and a box wrench on opposite ends 
to take care of nearly all repairs. These 
will take care of hexagon and square 
heads.) 

| pair pump packing pliers 

pair wire cutters 

pair bolt cutters 
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assortment of files—34 inch, mill and 
rat tail 

3%, inch wood chisel 

VY, inch wood chisel 

set socket wrenches (assorted sockets) 
3, inch cold chisel 

V4 inch cold chisel 

cape chisel 

6 foot rule 

50 foot steel tape 

set 4g to ¥% inch star drill 

set punches, small 

3 inch C clamps 

packing hook for pumps 

wrecking bar 

14 inch sweep brace with set of wood 
bits from '/4 inch to | inch in '/g inch 
sizes 

carpenter's level and plumb 

6 inch pipe vise 

6 inch bench vise 

bench plane (wood) 

flashlight 
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draw shave 

wood rasp 

crowbar 

round point shovel 

pair post hole diggers 

glass cutter 

special wrench for washbowls 

seat wrench with handle to fit steam 
traps of make used in the building 

2 6 foot iron clamps (for repairing fur- 
niture, tufles) 

3 foot iron clamps (and seats, etc.) 
set door check repair tools (order from 
manufacturer of door checks used in 
building) 

doweling gauge for repair of furniture 
with dowels 

set pipe dies '/g to 3% inch, standard 
thread 

pipe cutter 

pipe reamer 

set of taps and dies for both standard 
and S.A.E. bolt threads. 


_ _ os — 
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Where 150,000 Hustling Feet Prove 


BOARD OF TRADE 


or THe City or CHICAGO 









A Century of Service 


Zo Our Nation's Economy 








August 350, 1948, 





R, M, Hollingshead Corp. 
Camden, New Jersey 










Gentlemen ; 






Our experience with your products in maintaining our 
building since early 1946 has been so satisfactory 
that we think it will interest you. 


The heavy traffic in the grain pits and all through 
our building means a tough test on the floor finish. 
Your Heavy Duty and Super Floor Waxes, with Whiz-Off 
as & pre-wax cleaner, gives us better-looking floors 
than anything we ever used, 


The fact that the finish lasts longer cuts down our 
labor cost, and in addition our records show a sub- 
stantial saving of materials, 


We are glad we can tell you that your other products 
are giving the same satisfaction as Whiz Floor Waxes, 









































Cordially yours, 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
(CAhamgn Loewll 


T. Coull 
Superintendent of Building 





TC: MA 





floor cleaners and waxes, special cleaners; disinfectants, 
hand soups and scrubbing soaps; metal and furniture 


polishes. Whiz Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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On many a day the great skyscraper that houses 
Chicago’s famed “‘grain pit” is used by 75,000 
people—a challenge to the management’s de- 
mand for flawless maintenance. Today, after 
years of testing, they use a number of Whiz 
products. Read the whole letter that tells you 
why. For instance, Whiz Heavy Duty and Super 
Floor Waxes mean “‘better-looking floors”. . . 
“finish lasts longer”’ . . . “cuts down labor cost”’ 
... “substantial saving of materials.” 

Maintenance men and women all over the 
country say the same—«just as they say the 
complete Whiz line gives them greatest savings 
by eliminating the expense, trouble and time in- 
volved in making scattered purchases. 

Ask your local Whiz distributor about the 
products that will help you do a better job at 
less cost. R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Cam- 
den, New Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 


PRODUCTS OF 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 






World’s Greatest Grain Market—The Chicago Board of Trade 


Wellingthead 
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The School Cafeteria 





PRIMARY PUPILS AT McCULLOUGH SCHOOL 


CAFETERIA SERVES TOWN, RURAL SCHOOLS 


HE Penn Township High School, 

Claridge, Pa., completed in Feb- 
ruary a highly successful year of opera- 
tion of the national school lunch pro- 
gram sponsored by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During that 
period some 90,000 Type A_ hot 
lunches, expertly planned and skillfully 
prepared, were served to students. 

The scope of this operation has ex- 
ceeded all expectations; it is no longer 
an innovation. It has more than justi- 
fied the hope of those members of the 
board of education and of the admin- 
istration who, for several years, had in- 
sisted that a school lunch be made an 
integral part of the school program. 

During the school year 1947-48, a 
daily average of 463 students partici- 
pated in the Type A hot lunch pro- 
gram; for the first half of the current 
school term, the average number being 
served such lunches had increased to 
505. The program also has been de- 
veloped and expanded to pupils of 
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JOHN W. MOCHNICK 


Penn Township High School 
Claridge, Pa. 


outlying elementary schools in the dis- 
trict. (One of these is located 7 miles 
from the high school.) The high 
school is the distributing center. 

Opening day, Feb. 23, 1948, marked 
a partial fulfillment of a vision we had 
when the high school building was 
constructed in the late Thirties. Eco- 
nomic conditions at the time, however, 
precluded completion of that part of 
the structure which would have housed 
the kitchen and made the original plan 
for a cafeteria a reality. 

The board later decided to use a 
portion of the cafeteria room for a 
kitchen. This provision for an emer- 
gency operation appears to be in ac- 
cord with that made by most schools 
under the school lunch program. How- 
ever, we were, perhaps, more fortunate 


than many other schools because the 
over-all dimensions of the cafeteria 
room were 86 by 66 feet, so that we 
could easily begin the hot lunch pro- 
gram under an emergency setup. 

The application of the Penn Town- 
ship High School for non-food assist- 
ance was approved in February 1947, 
and the national school lunch agree- 
ment was negotiated in August of that 
year. Meanwhile, equipment plans and 
layouts consistent with the physical 
facilities available were presented and 
approved. Since material shortages 
presented difficulties, the essential 
equipment was not available until a 
year after approval of the non-food 
assistance agreement. In accordance 
with the agreement, the board matched 
the non-food assistance with counter 
facilities, tables and seating accommo- 
dations for 300 students and paid the 
cost of installing the equipment. 

In order to avoid any nonessentials 
and to make purchases commensurate 
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SUPE... 


You get the full benefit of specialization in 


Sexton pickles, olives, and relishes. Serving 
the nation, we comb the world for the finest 
to assure your guest pleasure. Picked, proc- 
essed, and packed exclusively for your table, 
in our Sunshine Kitchens, they look good 
and are good. Your discriminating diner-out 
recognizes and responds to their superior 
quality and piquancy and pays honor to 


your service. 
JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1949 











Kitehe Layout by John J. Me Donald, 
Reg. Prof. Engr., Boston 





Sancta Maria Hospital, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Sister Mary Honorata, R.N., B.S., Administrator 


STREAMLINED GAS KITCHEN 


Stainless Steel Baking Equipment including Gas Oven, 


KITCHEN PLANNING paid off in 
efficient food service and operating 
economy when Sancta Maria Hos- 
pital adopted modern Gas-fired Cook- 
ing and Baking Equipment for its 
stainless steel food preparation sys- 
tem. The streamlined arrangement 
and flexible fuel are best described by 
Sister Mary Scholastica, Dietitian, 
“GAS involves the minimum amount 
of effort on the part of our person- 
nel to maintain the high standards 
of cleanliness, economy, and de- 
pendability required in everyday 
operation with our stainless steel 
kitchen.” 


To demonstrate the flexibility of 
modern Gas Equipment, it’s only 











Z MORE AND MORE... | 
| re TREND IETS 


FOR ALL 
| COMMERCIAL COOKING 








PROMOTES 
VOLUME COOKING EFFICIENCY 








Stainless Steel Cooking Unit consisting of Gas Ranges, 


Griddle, Fryers, and Broilizer 


necessary to look over the list of 


units 
Two Vulcan Ranges + One Vulcan Frytop 
Two Vulcan Fryers - One Blodgett Oven 
One McDonald Broilizer 
Although serving about 9000 meals 
per month for its present patients and 
staff the streamlined kitchen is suf- 
ficiently flexible to care for greater 
food service requirements. With mod- 
ern Gas Equipment, the automatic 














Sancta Maria Hospital’s streamlined kitchen 


controllability and speed of GAS are 
perfectly suited to heavy food service 
demands. 


For every volume cooking require- 
ment you need GAS—its economy, 
speed, flexibility, automatic control- 
lability. 


Company Representative for the 


Be sure to ask your Gas 


latest information on modern Gas 
Equipment. 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














with the budget, the school bought the 
initial equipment only after careful 
consideration and with the coopera- 
tion and assistance of the state division 
of school lunch and nutrition, of which 
Frances Livingston Hoag is chief. 

The equipment supplier provided 
plans and offered valuable suggestions. 
The basic installation of equipment 
included two gas ranges, ovens, a 40 
cubic foot refrigerator, a dishwasher, 
a mixer, a potato peeler, sinks, tables 
and display shelves for salads and 
desserts. Trays and service for a mini- 
mum of 300 students were provided. A 
12 foot counter, over which the hot 
dishes are served, storage cupboards, 
and tables were built at the 
school. 

Current expansion has directed sur- 
plus funds into other new equipment: 
an additional range, a deep-fat fryer, a 
vegetable cutter and slicer, trays and 
service. To facilitate dishwashing, we 
changed the unit from its original po- 
sition to a position more suitable to 
our space and needs. This willingness 
to profit by our experience has brought 
its rewards in increased efficiency of 
operation as well as by making easier 


work 


the tasks of the school lunch employes. 

It also has been necessary for us to 
install a booster tank to provide an 
adequate supply of 180° water for 
rinsing the dishes. Of immeasurable 
help are three small rooms, originally 
designed for other purposes, which we 
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Children at the Harrison City Elementary School are transported daily 


by bus to the high school, a mile away, where they eat hot lunches. 


found most convenient to convert into 
a back kitchen, a supply room, and a 
surplus commodities storage room. 

The basic administrative organiza- 
tion planned and approved by the 
board before we began the school 
lunch program has proved satisfactory. 
There are two groups: one purely 
administrative, the other functional. 
The administrative authority, obvious- 
ly, resides in the board of education, as 
sponsoring agency. 

Operation of the school lunch is 
left largely in the hands of a faculty 
committee, consisting of the principal, 
four members of the faculty, and the 


school lunch supervisor. The last 
named does not hold faculty status. 
This group meets occasionally to con- 
sider various aspects of the program 
not specifically the responsibility of 
any one individual. 

For such meetings an organization 
has been effected. The plan, adopted 
by the board, under which we operate 
sets up the specific offices of president, 
secretary, treasurer, purchasing consult- 
ants, and director or supervisor of 
school lunch service. 

The secretary of the faculty com- 
mittee is responsible for all daily re- 
ports and for such other reports as 
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The cafeteria and adjacent rooms occupy a space 86 by 66 feet. Four hundred students may sit at the 32 tables. 


may be required under provisions of 
the national school lunch agreement. 

Funds derived from the program 
are deposited by the treasurer in an 
independent account in a bank chosen 
by the board, which also provides a 
bond for the treasurer. The supervisor 
approves all invoices for payment. 
After they are authenticated, checks in 
payment are duly signed by the three 
officers of the faculty committee. 

The duties of the supervisor are to 
plan all lunch menus in accordance 
with the specifications and directives 
of the Department of Agriculture, to 


purchase food and to direct its prep- 
aration, to supervise all school lunch 
employes, and to recommend the em- 
ployment of personnel for the school 
lunch service. 

A student pays 20 cents for each 
hot lunch. He purchases from his 
homeroom teacher on Friday a weekly 
ticket priced at $1 and good for the 
following week only. This ticket is 
presented daily, punched by a student 
helper under faculty supervision and 
returned to the student. At the end 
of the week, the tickets are collected. 
This plan has proved satisfactory be- 








Printing and Graphic Arts 


provide for the creation and production of useful 
projects for every phase of the educational program. 
The student finds opportunity to apply his academic 
studies to purposeful activity resulting in projects 
for which he is a consumer as well as a creator. This 
is the ‘Learn by Doing” philosophy in action. 


anit 
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is prepared to equip complete printing and graphic 
arts departments. Write for information. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


200 Elmora Ave.,Elizabeth B,N.J. Department of Education 














cause of its convenience and because 
it has simplified bookkeeping. Once 
absences are certified by homeroom 
teachers, refunds are handled readily. 
Under this system school lunch per- 
sonnel has the advantage of knowing 
several days in advance the number of 
meals to be prepared and the number 
of half pints of milk to be ordered. 

Lunch is served in the high school 
center, beginning at 11:30 and con- 
tinuing for three successive groups at 
35 minute intervals. Before the first 
lunch period the school district at- 
tendance officer takes food in heated 
containers to an elementary school 7 
miles from the high school center. 
There, under conditions similar to 
those at the main service center, the 
hot lunch is served by a part-time 
school lunch employe who lives near 
the school. 

In the first group served at the high 
school are two elementary groups: 
primary children who attend a school 
located on the same acreage as the high 
school is and those who attend a 
school about a mile away. The latter 
are transported to the center in a 
school bus. 

Service to high students is deter- 
mined by junior and senior high grade 
division. While one or the other is at 
lunch, school activities in homerooms 
and band and chorus rehearsals con- 
tinue. 

Many factors have contributed to 
our pleasant experience of a year with 
the national school lunch program. In 
the first place, about two-thirds of the 
high school students are transported to 
school., For this reason our patronage 
has been consistently high, which has 
permitted us to expand and improve 
the lunch service continuously. Second, 
a carefully planned preliminary public 
relations program was carried out on 
the premise that if the students were 
to be “sold” on the program we would 
first have to sell it to the parents. 
Parents and other visitors are always 
welcome, and it is not at all unusual 
to see parents in the cafeteria at lunch 
time. Third, the Penn Township pro- 
gram has been richly blessed with ex- 
cellent supervision. 

In addition to these factors, a fair 
amount of surplus commodities has 
been invaluable in supplementing our 
own resources. And, finally, adminis- 
tration, faculty and student body have 
cooperated to the point where we can 
look back upon the last year with 
extreme satisfaction and into the future 
with confidence and assurance. 
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American Universal Desk No. 434 
has proved tremendously popular 


Three sizes, for all grades and for adults. 
Top usable in level or 10° slope positions. 
Desk and seat adjustable in height. Natural 
wood finish with light reflectance of 30 to 
55% for greater visual comfort. Deep-curved 
back with self-adjusting lower rail, and 
cradle-formed plywood seat with no rearward 
elevation promote relaxed sitting. Chair 
swivels 45° either way. Roomy, sanitary, 
one-piece steel book-box. 


FREE— write for booklet, ‘‘Progress Toward Improved 
Classroom Environment.” Includes factors for visual, physi- 
cal comfort of child; full-color ‘‘before-and-after”’ cuts on 
classroom rehabilitation; also bibliography on fundamentals 
of light and seeing, classroom lighting and child development. 
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Build better citizens 


for tomorrow 


Those citizens you are building for tomor- 
row ... they will need all the mental power, 
all the physical stamina you can build into 
them today. Years of research have estab- 
lished a clear-cut relationship between class- 
room seating on one hand, and health and 
scholastic achievement on the other. 


Millions of today’s adults are better fitted 
for life because they sat in American Uni- 
versal desks during their formative years. 
Today’s American Universal Desk is a mod- 
ern, thoroughly scientific product. It con- 
tributes to health through better posture 
and sight conservation. 


Fine School Furniture for All Needs 


American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, 
Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Ped- 
estal Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel Folding 
Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 






Universal Pedestal 
Tablet-arm Chair No. 472 


Cradle-formed seat in large size, 
comfortable for adults. Solid, deep- 
curved back fits body easily, pre- 
vents use of chair as footrest for 
those behind. Strong, roomy tablet- 
arm; rigid metal pedestal. Furnished 
with or without book-rack. Natural 
wood finish. 


cAmetcan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Bill Would Allow Civilian 


Senate Passes Thomas-Taft Federal Aid Bill . . . 
Agencies to Donate Surplus Property to Schools. . 


. Increase in Federal School 


Lunch Fund Expected . . . Grigsby Appointed Deputy Commissioner of Education 





Senate Accepts S. 246; 
Defeats Eleven Amendments 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—By a vote of 
58 to 15, the Senate passed the Thomas- 
Taft federal aid-to-education measure, 
providing $300,000,000 to states for 
improvement of elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

The debate began in earnest on May 
2 and lasted until late in the evening 
of May 5. During that time, the Senate 
defeated 11 amendments by large ma- 
jorities. The bill was passed as reported 
out of committee and as favored by the 
National Education Association. 

The rejected amendments were as 
follows: 

By Sen. Lodge (R.-Mass.): offering 
a new formula for distribution of funds 
which would have provided a flat $10 
for every child. 

A second amendment by Sen. Lodge: 
prohibiting federal funds to schools that 
practice racial segregation. 

By Sen. Tydings (D.-Md.): confin- 
ing federal aid only to the 25. states 
“where educational spending is below 
average.” 

By Sen. Baldwin (R.-Conn.): ear- 
marking federal tax receipts in every 
state for use in the schools of that 
state, 

By Sen. McCarthy (R.-Wis.): estab- 
lishing a minimum salary of $2850 for 
public school teachers. (The purpose 
of this amendment was to divert all 
funds for public school use, leaving 
none for parochial schools. ) 

By Sen. McMahon (D.-Conn.): pro- 
viding that funds for school bus trans- 
portation shall be spent without regard 
to the character of the school served. 
(This was an attempt to assure that 
parochial schools would get money in 
all states for school bus transportation. ) 

By Sen. Donnell (R.-Mo.): making 
certain that federal funds go for public 
schools only. 

By Sen. Langer (R.-N.D.): requir- 
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ing federal audit of expenditures of 
funds in each state. 

By Sen. Johnson (D.-Colo.): requir- 
ing each state to use at least 75 per 
cent of funds under the act for teachers’ 
salaries. 

By Sen. Bricker (R.-Ohio) : scrapping 
the entire federal aid measure and sub- 
stituting in its place a bill for construc- 
tion of public school facilities. 

By Sen. Frear (D.-Del.): limiting 
operation of the act to two years. 

Most of these amendments were re- 
jected primarily because of the skillful 
counter arguments of Sen. Taft. He 
insisted that the bill must do only one 
thing: “to help the state equalize edu- 
cational opportunities.” He turned down 
as “unacceptable” any move that would 
have required the federal government 
“to meddle with education in any shape 
or form.” 


Bill to Permit Civilian Agencies 
to Donate Surplus Property 

WASHINGTON , D.C. — Civilian de- 
partments of the federal government 
would be authorized to donate surplus 
property to public and private schools 
under a bill vigorously supported by 
Washington educators. 

Under existing law, only the National 
Military Establishment may donate ex- 
cess property for education. 

Spokesmen in Washington point out, 
however, that the coast guard, Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and _ Interior, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Maritime 
Commission, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, and other agencies frequently 
have surplus items useful to school and 
college laboratories, shops and offices. 
The proposed bill (S. 859) would ex- 
pand the donations program to the en- 
tire federal government. 

It is not likely, however, that the 
civilian agencies of the government 
would yield as much property as the 
military establishment. 


Americans Give $64,000,000 
for Educational Reconstruction 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Four hundred 
American organizations contributed 
more than $64,000,000 during 1948 
for the educational reconstruction of 
war devastated countries, according to 
Harold E. Snyder, director of the Com- 
mission for International Educational 
Reconstruction (C.I.E.R.). 

The contributions include services 
and materials of many kinds—fellow- 
ships, study grants, technical missions, 
educational work projects, books, equip- 
ment and school supplies. In addi- 
tion, the United States government 
spent more than $50,000,000 last year 
on educational projects abroad. 


Federal School Lunch Fund 
May Be Doubled 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— Acknowledg- 
ing that it is under pressure to increase 
the 1950 school lunch appropriation 
from $75,000,000 to amounts ranging 
up to $150,000,000, the House voted 
to enlarge the school lunch program 
through a bookkeeping maneuver. 

The plan involves making a direct 
appropriation of $75,000,000 from the 
Treasury instead of transferring this 
amount from a special fund known as 
Section 32 funds. The Senate is ex- 
pected to approve the House action. 

Background of this plan is as fol- 
lows: 

For more than a decade, the fed- 
eral government has put aside a por- 
tion of Customs receipts and used it to 
buy up farm surpluses for donation 
to low-income groups, hospitals and 
schools. Because this action was au- 
thorized by Section 32 of the 1935 Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, the money 
has since been known as Section 32 
funds, usually totaling about $125,000,- 
000 a year. 

In the past, the federal government 
paid for the school lunch programs by 
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SRE SAFETY / 


School Construction 


t 7 

[E Bassett High School, Bassett, 
’ Va., has fire-safe floor con- 
struction because it combines 
Bethlehem Open-Web Joists 
with concrete floors and plas- 
ter ceilings. Architect: Dixon 
and Norman, Richmond, Va. 
Contractor: Mottley Con- 
struction Company, Inc., 
Farmville, Va. 








1 ASPHALT TILE OR OTHER FINISH 2 STEEL JOIST 


3 CONCRETE SLAB 


5 PLASTER CEILING 


4 METAL LATH 


Cross section, showing typical Bethlehem Joist installation. Concrete and plaster form effective barrier 
against fire. Linoleum, asphalt tile or similar floor finishes can be used over concrete, if desired. 


Fire safety is readily obtained in new school buildings 
by using Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists in com- 
bination with concrete floor slab and plaster ceiling. 
This type of floor construction keeps fire confined to 
a small area for two hours or more, depending upon 
the type of plaster used, thus allowing occupants of 
the building ample time to reach exits. 

In addition to fire safety, Bethlehem Open-Web 
Joists offer other advantages in school buildings. 
They minimize the passage of sound from floor to 
floor. They eliminate sagging floors and open base- 
boards. They are immune to attack by vermin. And 


* BETHLEHEM OPEN-WEB JOISTS 
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in construction work they simplify the work of other 
trades, for pipes and wiring can be run through the 
open webs of the joists. 

If you are planning a new school building, ask the 
architect about using Bethlehem Open-Web Joists. 
Or, if you would rather have our representative call, 
drop a line to us at Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 










gETHLEHEN 
STEEL 
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NEWS... 


dipping into Section 32 funds for the 
annual school lunch appropriation. This 
naturally cut the amount with which the 
federal government could buy surplus 
products for free distribution to schools 
and other institutions. 

Next year, however, money for the 
school lunch program would come from 
a direct appropriation of $75,000,000 
from the Treasury instead of the trans- 
fer of funds. The House appropriations 
committee contended: “The making of 
a direct appropriation for this program 
and the consequent increase available 
from Section 32 funds will actually re- 
sult in an enlarged school lunch pro- 
gram, because the funds available un- 
der Section 32 are available for the 
purchase of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts and diverting them from the nor- 
mal channels of trade and commerce 
to schools and other institutions.” 

It is estimated that of the $125,000,- 
000 available under Section 32 funds, 
some $100,000,000 would be used to 
buy surplus products for school lunches. 
This, together with the $75,000,000 
cash appropriation, would expand the 
school lunch program to a total of 
$175,000,000 in 1950. 











Stanford Inaugurates 
School Planning Service 

PALO ALTO, CALIF.—A field serv- 
ice to assist school administrators and 
their boards of education in the plan- 
ning of new schools has been estab- 
lished by the Stanford University School 
of Education. 

The service will make available to 
school officials a centralized source of 
information on all phases of immediate 
and long-range planning of new school 
buildings and campuses. 

The field service is directed by James 
D. MacConnell, associate dean of the 
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The Yame to Choose For 
QUALITY FURNITURE 








School boards throughout the country have 
accorded Peterson Quality their preference 
for more than half a century. Relationships 
of long standing have grown from the ad- 
vice of our experts in the solution of what- 
ever problems have arisen on the subject 
of furniture for the laboratory, library, vo- 
cational and home economics departments. 
This service is yours for the asking ... 
without obligation. 
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Dr. MacConnell demonstrates Stanford's "'site planning board." 














school of education, who teaches gradu- 
ate administration courses in school 
plant planning. Dr. MacConnell is an 
editorial consultant for The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS. 


To Investigate Dr. Miller's 
Separation From Columbia p 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American 
Association of University Professors is 
investigating the separation of Clyde 
R. Miller from the faculty of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 
1946, 

Dr. Miller, then associate professor 
of education, was placed on leave of 
absence in 1943. He was notified June 
30, 1946, while he still was on leave, 
that his college appointment had been 
terminated. 

Hollis L. Caswell, associate dean at 
that time, said that the college's action 
represented “simply a normal course 
of events since the area of his [Dr. 
Miller's} work was dropped in 1943.” 

Dr. Miller charged that he had been 
dismissed because the university ad- 
ministration was not interested in 
his program for teaching propaganda 
analysis or in the “Springfield Plan” 
for promoting racial and religious tol- 
erance. 


Detroit Board of Education 
Given More Fiscal Independence 

LANSING, MicH.—Public Act No. 3 
passed by the Michigan state legisla- 
ture makes the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation independent to a much larger 
degree of the Detroit city government. 

The action of the board is no longer 
subject to review and veto by the 
mayor, and the school budget is no 
longer subject to review by the mayor 
and the common council. 

The board is given complete power 
to adopt the budget, to determine the 
amount of tax levy necessary, and to 
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American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 





T; 
Architects: Willis A. Vogel, Toledo, Ohio 
Horace W. Wachter, Toledo, Ohio. 
General Contractor: Mosser Construction Company, Fremont, Ohio. 
Heating and Plumbing Contractor: Gibboney Plumbing and Heating 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





New Ohio School 
selects American - Standard 











W It’s only natural that so many schools, like the 
Gibsonburg High School in Gibsonburg, Ohio, 
select American-Standard products. 

For school authorities know that heating equip- 
ment and plumbing fixtures are among the most 
important contributors to the health and comfort 
of students and teachers alike. And they know that 








TRIBOR WATER CLOSET was designed especially for installation where a closet 


the name ““American-Standard” is synonymous with large waterways is desirable. Made of og vitreous china, it ne a 
. ~s . “a4 : ° permanently non-absorbent surface. Syphon jet flushing action thoroughly 

with efficiency . . . dependability . . . easy main- cleanses the bowl. CHINAL URINAL is constructed of genuine vitreous china, 

tenance. thus has an easy-to-clean surface. Flushing action is fast and thorough. 


Regardless of the size of your school, if you are 
contemplating the purchase of heating equipment 
or plumbing fixtures, be sure to get details on the 
complete American-Standard line. Your architect 
and your Heating and Plumbing Contractor will 
be glad to help you select the right products for 
your needs. American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 

WATER TUBE BOILERS have a series of water-backed vertical tubes » 
which present an unusually large area of flue surface, thus extract- 
ing every possible heat unit from the hot gases as they travel to the 
chimney. In addition, these boilers have correctly proportioned fire 


boxes, grate areas, and abundant direct heating surfaces to achieve 
rapid, economical and reliable heat service with minimum attention. a 
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Cut open view Church Mol-Tex Seat 


CHURCH MOL-TEX SEATS are the toughest, most 
rugged seats made, built to withstand the roughest use 
and abuse... to help schools keep maintenance costs 
down. 

Look at Church’s hinge construction — strong where 
other seats break down quickest. The heavy steel plate 
is embedded in a hardwood core and anchored there 
firmly by Mol-Tex molded under 100,000 pounds pres- 
sure. 

Church produces seats with built-in strength that 
lasts. They’re available at better plumbing stores 


icant 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of 


American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary 


CORPORATION 





THE BEST SEAT IN 


CHURCH SEATS 
TONAWANDA IRON 


AMERICAN STANDARD ° AMERICAN BLOWER ® 
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NEWS... 


certify that amount to the proper as- 
sessing officials. 


Grigsby Named Deputy 
Commissioner of Education 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Rall I. Grigs- 
by has been appointed deputy com- 
missioner of education. Dr. Grigsby, a 
member of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion staff since 1939, served as acting 


| commissioner from July 15, 1948, when 





John W. Studebaker resigned as com- 
missioner, until March 18, when Earl 
J. McGrath assumed office. 

Dr. Grigsby has been director of the 
division of auxiliary services, one of 
the eight major divisions in the Office 


| of Education. 


Before joining the staff 10 years ago, 
Dr. Grigsby was assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Des Moines, 
Iowa, for several years. He also has 
been a high school teacher, a_princi- 
pal, and a superintendent in towns in 
Iowa and Illinois. , 


School Morale Declines 


_as Age Level Rises 


New YorK.—There is a clear de- 
cline in educational morale as the age 
level rises, and social studies are un- 
popular compared to the three R's and 
other subjects. 

Those were two major conclusions 


from a study by Arthur T. Jersild and 





| Ruth J. Tasch, released by the Horace 


Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation through Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. The au- 
thors based their conclusions on a 
survey of “school likes and dislikes” 
of 2248 children in Springfield, Mo. 

A much larger proportion of the 
older children criticized school sub- 
jects, facilities, teachers and fellow- 
pupils. However, they also expressed 
a desire for self-improvement — for 
skills, qualities and opportunities that 
will fit them for independence and 
success. 

The educators said, “It seems that the 
high school program does not offer 
what many children think they would 
like to have. Either substance is lack- 
ing, or the school has not succeeded 
in showing the pupils how its program 


_might further their personal goals.” 


To offset student dislike for social 


_ studies, Prof. Jersild and Miss Tasch 


suggested that the study material may 


_ need to be presented in a setting that 
| has more personalized meaning for 


children. 
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Ease of Operation a Dominant Feature 





Imagine windows you can open and close, easily, with one 
finger! Adlake Aluminum Windows, because of patented ser- 
rated guides and specially designed sash balances, actually 
give you finger-tip control. What’s more, this ease of opera- 
tion persists for the life of the window. In a test by an inde- 
pendent research firm, an Adlake Window was opened and 
closed one million times. After the millionth opening, the 
exclusive Adlake weather stripping showed little or no signs 
of wear! The window moved as freely and easily as it did at 
the beginning of the test! 


Adlake Windows last the life of the building because they’re 
precision-built—-down to the smallest detail. No painting 
or maintenance is required, so that eventually they pay for 
themselves. Drop us a post card today for complete data. 
Address: 1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. 





SUPERLATIVE VALUE! ( x, 


Adiake windows offer you ( mM: (I :) 
<M oon ys) EZ 





¢ No Maintenance Cost * Minimum Air 


DH-Al 
Infiltration « Freedom from Warp, Rot, AWMA Quality Specifications — Materials, Constrac 
tion, Strength of sections and Air infiltration require 
Rattle, Stick or Swell « Easy Installation « ments — confirmed by Pirrseesce Tesviee Lasensren’ 


(EMBER — ALOMINUE WINDOW MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 








Sturdy, Lustrous Aluminum Construction 


_me Adams & Westlake company GUL 


TRADE MARK 
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“Watchdog” Committee 
for Vocational Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Leaders in vo- 
cational education plan to set up a 
“watchdog” committee to protect the 
interests of public vocational schools 
which train veterans under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. 

A meeting to discuss details of or- 
ganization has been called by Robert 
Owen of the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation. It will be held in Washington 
under auspices of the N.E.A. Adult 


hOUGH 


TREATMENT 


AND DIRT 
WON'T Ht 
THESE 

BINDINGS 


When you specify Du Pont “Fabrikoid”* 
or PX* Cloth, you’re assured of bindings 
which will last—bindings which will help 
to keep down your replacement costs. 
Du Pont’s binding materials resist dirt, 
grease and water—can be washed with 
soap and water. Ask your book supplier 
about these attractive, economical bind- 
ings. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inec.), Fabries Division, Empire State 


Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Education Division. The full watchdog 
group, however, will represent from 
eight to 10 national organizations. 

A national body to protect interests 
of public vocational schools is needed, 
it is explained, to prevent “capricious 
actions” by the V.A., such as the 
“Change Nine” provision. 

This change in V.A, regulations re- 
quires public vocational schools to sub- 
mit detailed cost analysis forms which 
are to be the basis for contracts be- 
tween boards of education training vet- 







*“Fabrikoid” and “PX” are Du Pont’s registered 
trade marks for its pyroxylin-coated bookbinding 
material and pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth 


respectively. 


DU PONT 
FABRIKOID® and PX* CLOTH 


REG. U.S. Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





erans and the V.A. Previously, the 
V.A. accepted tuition rates established 
by schools without justifying data. 


“Economy” Construction Planned 
for New York Auxiliary Schools 

NEW YORK.—"Economy” and “light- 
weight prefabricated” construction will 
go into auxiliary schools units to help 
meet New York City’s emergency need 
for 153 new elementary school build- 
ings by 1954. 

These auxiliary buildings, designed 
to last from 10 to 20 years, will house 
at minimum cost some of the 215,000 


| additional children who will enroll in 





the city schools during the next six 
years. 

This plan is developed in the third 
report of the board of education's spe- 
cial committee studying the effects on 
the city schools of the increased birth 
rate since 1939. 

When the peak of the wave of ad- 
ditional children reaches the secondary 
schools, the auxiliary buildings can be 
torn down or removed to other locali- 
ties where they are needed. 

Since the birth rate is leveling off, 
the 215,000 additional children who 
will enter the city schools by 1954 
will not be a permanent in 
the school population. “Obviously,” the 
committee explained, “standard type of 
construction is not economical in a 
structure that may be utilized for only 
five, 10 or even 20 years.” It pointed 
out that standard schools are built to 
last at least 50 years. 

However, most of the city’s new 
schools will continue to be of the pres- 
ent standard construction, defined in the 
report as the “conventional method of 
utilizing first-class materials and work- 
manship to assure long life and ca- 
pacity to withstand the wear and tear 
of many years of hard usage.” 


increase 


Troop Ships Chartered 
for Teacher Travel 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In a joint an- 
nouncement, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment and the Maritime Commission 
said that three former troop ships of 
the C-4 class have been chartered to 
the United States Lines for teacher 
travel during the coming summer 

The entire educational travel pro- 
gram will be in charge of the Council 
on Student Travel, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. Applications for space 
should be addressed to John Rosen- 
grant at that address. 
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PROBLEMS? 





Consult your nearby Bell & Howell 


Educational Representative... 


He is specially trained to serve you 


Is your problem one of training teachers in the 
most effective use of motion pictures? Planning 
a visual aid storage and workroom? Setting up 


a new audio-visual program? 


Many of our Bell & Howell Special Represen- 
tatives are former school administrators. They 
understand school problems thoroughly. What- 
ever your problem, there is a representative 


...and ask him about 
this new proof of 
Bell & Howell dependability: 


A B&H Filmosound Projector, 
taken at random from stock, is 
in continuous operation project- 
ing film on our laboratory test 
stand. As this page goes to press, 
it has run 1300 hours with no 
time lost for repairs. 





NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND 


Designed for 16mm sound or silent projection in 
larger rooms or halls. Separate speaker—8’’, 12”’, 
or power unit, as required. With 8”’ speaker pro- 
vides double the sound output of any lightweight 
projector Now (with 8” speaker) only... $495 


Mt 
f 


AUDIO-VISUAL & 


Think what this means to you 
in terms of sound-film projector 
performance you can depend en 

. and in really low cost-per- 
hour operation. 








GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. During life of product, any 
defects in workmanship or material will be remedied 
free (except transportation). 
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No place in the United States is too 
distant for you to obtain the expert 
assistance of a Bell & Howell 
Special Educational Representative. 


near you ready to advise you on these problems. 


Entirely without obligation on your part, or 
on the part of your school administration, you 
are invited to ask for his assistance on any 
audio-visual problem. To get this assistance, just 
call your local B&H Special Representative, or 
write Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. 





NEW SINGLE-CASE 
FILMOSOUND 


Easy to carry and operate anywhere. Higher 
undistorted sound output than any other 
lightweight projector! Sound or silent 16mm 
projection. Built-in 6’’ speaker can be removed 
from case and placed near screen. With 6’ 
speaker, an outstanding value at .. . $449 


Precision-Made by 


Bell « Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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Hoover Report Reverses 
Task Force Proposals 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The wide split 
between the Hoover Commission and 
its task force on education is the talk 
of the Washington educational colony. 
The commission either ignored or re- 
versed nearly all task force recommen- 
dations on education. In addition to 
that, Hollis P. Allen of Claremont Col- 
lege, California, task force head, com- 
plains that, as published, his report 
had been “mutilated and cut by a third.” 


Hoover Commission spokesmen reply 
that all task force reports were edited 
in interest of brevity. 

The task force report recommended 
that the federal government: 

1. Work through the state depart- 
ments of education instead of by-pass- 
ing them in carrying out federal edu- 
cational activities. The task force, how- 
ever, recognized that federal 
agencies by-pass state departments be- 
cause they are too weak to exercise 
leadership. “It is a vicious circle which 


some 


bid FLOOR CLEANING 





" SAN SHfe ON EVERY SURFACE 


NOW FLOOR-SAN helps you cut your soap inventory in half. 
Because Floor-San is safe for cleaning every type of flooring material, 
walls, woodwork and fixtures you can stock one cleanser instead of 
four or five. Floor-San saves labor too; there’s no complicated mixing, 
no supervision necessary ... anyone can use it successfully. Try them 
all and you'll pick Floor-San. Write today for sample and details. 


HUNTINGTON 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, 
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can be broken only if the states de- 
velop educational leadership and initia- 
tive.” 

2. Strengthen the state departments 
of education. This could be done by 
a federal subsidy to states for increas- 
ing staffs of state educational agen- 
cies. 

3. Promote curricular balance in 
states and local school systems by show- 
ing concern for general programs of 
education as well as for those which 
the federal government now supports 
liberally—vocational education, school 
savings, aviation and citizenship for 
immigrants under the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

4. Provide more funds to the Office 
of Education for general educational 
programs and administration so that it 
can exercise leadership in these fields. 

5. Eliminate overlapping of federal 
educational activities by bringing as 
many of them as possible under the 
Office of Education. 

For higher education, the task force 
recommended increased support for the 
Office of Education's division of higher 
education; increased amounts for fed- 
eral research in the social sciences, and 
dispersion of research contracts among 
“weak and strong” colleges and uni- 
versities in all parts of the country. 

The task force also recommended a 
national board of education to advise 
the federal educational agency. This 
recommendation, like most of the oth- 
ers, however, was not endorsed by the 
Hoover Commission in its final report 
to Congress. 


Study of Economic, Social 
Status of Workers Published 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. De- 
partment of Labor is receiving orders 
from school systems for copies of the 
new government publication, “The Gift 
of Freedom,” for use in high school 
economics and social science classes. 

It is a 142 page, easy to read bul- 
letin, officially described as “a study of 
the economic and social status of wage 
earners in the United States.” 

The bulletin was originally prepared 
for overseas use. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment had requested such a document to 
prove to European labor the superiority 
of the American economic system over 
that of any other nation. 

One chapter deals with the trade 
union movement and work of labor 
unions. A 20 page photographic sec- 
tion shows employes in factory medical 
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DON’T TOLERATE A SCHOOL BUS 


WITH THIS Aiddeu Hazard 


Many accidents attributed to other causes might 
have been prevented by the use of real emer- 
gency brakes—instead of just ‘parking brakes.” 














N ORDER properly to evaluate park- 
ing brake accidents, we must first 
draw a distinction between “‘parking”’ 
brakes and real ‘‘emergency’’ brakes. 
A parking brake need have only suf- 
ficient capacity to prevent the vehicle 
from moving after it has been brought 
to a full stop by the foot or “‘service’’ 
brake. 

On the other hand, a real emergency 
brake has the capacity to substitute for 
service brakes in case of service brake 
failure or to supplement them where 
only a quick stop will prevent an 


accident. 
PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports covering 165 accidents due to 
mechanical failure of parking brakes 
on vehicles other than private passen- 
ger cars show 106 or 64.2% were attri- 
buted to ‘‘insufficient capacity” of the 
parking brake. 

But I.C.C. has no means of finding 
out how many other accidents would 
have been prevented had the vehicles 
involved been equipped with good 


emergency brakes. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR 


Here the human factor enters the 
equation. Almost any driver faced with 
an emergency requiring a quick stop 
or realizing that his service brakes have 
failed will instinctively reach for his 
hand brake. He depends upon it 
whether it is dependable or not. Then, 
if there is an accident, it will very 
likely be attributed to some cause other 
than inadequate emergency brakes— 
the real cause of the accident. 

To quote from an I.C.C. report dated 
September 23, 1947, “If there is any 
single part of the vehicle which drivers 
and carriers feel is not, on the average, 
suitable for the job it is the parking 
brake.”’ 


A “MUST” FOR SCHOOL BUSES 


Obviously one type of vehicle that 
must have good emergency brakes is 
the school bus. A large percentage of 


Picture below shows unique design of TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brake. Its efficiency is largely due 
to the “ventilated disc” 
intense heat generated in the braking process. 


which dissipates the 


new school buses are equipped with 
Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes. And, 
fortunately, most chassis manufactur- 
ers provide TRU-STop—either as stand- 
ard or optional equipment. 


THE TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKE 


TRUu-STOP is an independent braking 
system with disc type brake. 
engineered to decelerate, stop and hold 
the loaded vehicle from speeds up to 
50 M.P.H.—repeatedly— without dam- 
age to brake linings. Thus, TRU-SToOP 
is in every sense a true Emergency 
Brake—one that will substitute for or 
supplement service brakes as well as 


It is 


serve as a parking brake. 


ADDED SAFETY AT NEGLIGIBLE COST 


Considering the safety of TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brakes as contrasted with 
thehazard of ordinary ‘‘parking brakes,” 
the small additional cost of TRU-SToP 
in proportion to the over-all cost of a 
bus becomes negligible. 

It is important that anyone respon- 
sible for specifying, buying or author- 


* izing the purchase of school buses 


should know the facts about TRu-STop 
Emergency Brakes. Write to Depart- 
ment S, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., 6-235 General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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clinics, safety devices in the shop, pick- 


eting, workers’ education classes, and 
homes of typical worker families. 

“The Gift of Freedom” is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents 


at 55 cents a copy. 


Responsibility of Profession 

to Attract Recruits to Teaching 
CHICAGO. — Experiences in good 

school systems which now provide rich 

programs of youth activities are doing 

more to recruit and prepare students for 


elementary teaching than any other spe- 
cific effort we now are making. 

Such was the opinion of one of the 
37 study groups at the fourth annual 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion here April 4 to 7. 

This group, which was especially con- 
cerned with the education of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, reported 
that it is the responsibility of the pro- 
fession at all levels—elementary, sec- 
ondary and college—to attract qualified 
youths to the field of acting. And the 
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Complete Planning and Complete Implementation 
is the Secret of Well Equipped Rooms 


Good planning —planning which is in step 
with today's teaching theories—is essen- 
tial. Equally important, however, is the 
production of practical and economical 
physicol equipment required to give teach- 
ing theories the opportunity to function. 
In the building and instaliation of equip- 
ment, the ability of the equipment 
manufacturer to understand and appreci- 
ate what is practical, as well as essential, 





2 class Physical Chemistry Table with 
4 student positions. 


is of prime importance. 


Sheldon's long and varied experience in 
planning, production and installation has 
time and time again proved its practical 
and economical value. When you plan 
with Sheldon and follow-through with 
Sheldon, you too will appreciate the ease 
with which teaching requirements may be 
satisfied. 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Laboratory and Educational Equipment 








Fd Rolie & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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selection of candidates, it said, should 
be a continuous process. 

The “reconverted” high school teach- 
er now teaching in the elementary 
school is not, on the whole, successful, 
in the opinion of this study group, 
although there are larger common ele- 
ments in the education of elementary 
and secondary teachers than have cus- 
tomarily been recognized. It urged that 
such common elements be sought out 
and combined in teacher education 
programs. 

Where reconverted high school teach- 
ers are being used temporarily, such 
persons should be placed in situations 
of counseling or supervision. 

Chairman of the group was W. W. 
Wright, dean of the school of educa- 
tion, Indiana University. 

Delay in the adoption of proposed 
federal legislation to extend support of 
higher education was recommended by 
the groups considering the federal gov- 
ernment and higher education. 

They are “mindful of hazards as well 
as benefits inherent in wide adminis- 
trative discretion in the use of public 
funds.” For that reason they counseled 
delay until a clearer administrative pro- 
cedure and a general policy can be 
developed and recommended for the 
government in its relationship to the 
fiscal problems of institutions of higher 
learning. 

Chairman of the groups was Robert 
B. Stewart, vice president, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence, which is a department of the NEA, 
endorsed plans for a special study of 
the problems of general education, 
sought to define the profession’s re- 
sponsibility for subversive behavior of 
teachers; urged that excellency of teach- 
ing be a basic factor in the promotion 
and advancement of teacher personnel; 
expressed full support of current pro- 
posed federal legislation for aid to 
schools; urged that methods of inter- 
state cooperation to improve higher 
education be explored, and approved the 
principles proposed by its executive 
committee for the establishment of a 
national scholarship program. 


New Jersey Firm Conducts 
Unusual Industrial Plant Tour 
ELIZABETH, N.J.—Top school off- 
cials in Elizabeth, N.J., led by Supt. 
J. Harry Adams, recently took part in 
an unusual industrial plant tour, one 
of a series being conducted at the 
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Help School Athletes 
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@ Jim plays hard during practice and in 
games. His uniform and equipment become 
earth-stained and perspiration-soaked. But, 
back in his school locker room, Jim care- 
fully hangs damp uniforms and personal 
equipment in his well-ventilated Berger 
Steel Locker to freshen them for next day’s 
use. Meanwhile, other Berger Lockers 
and Storage Equipment provide student 
managers convenient, safe space for team 
equipment .. . both in and out of season. 


Thus, efficient Berger Steel Lockers give 
players, managers and coaches an assist in 
the job of keeping uniforms clean, ventilated 
and orderly. They help equipment serve 
through several seasons, and protect it 
against loss and unauthorized use. They’re 
strong and rugged, too—built to stand up 
under the wear and tear of generations of 
exuberant athletes. 


Athletic and recreation facilities represent 
only a single function for Berger Steel 
Lockers. Berger equipment serves the educa- 
tional world completely—from grades to 
graduate schools—in classrooms, corridors, 
laboratories, shops and offices. In your plan- 


ning for new construction and expansion, 
i call on Berger, the leader, for design and 
L engineering service, and for the finest 
REP UBLIC _ in steel locker equipment. 
STEEL 
: e a te * 
WG Manufacturing Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION @ CANTON 5, OHIO 
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American Type Founders works in 
Elizabeth. 

Unlike the usual plant tour, the see- 
for-yourself visits arranged at this fac- 
tory are for small groups—from 10 
up to 30 or 35. Members of the groups 
are thoroughly oriented before the ac- 
tual walk-through begins, and their 
questions are answered. 

Thomas Roy Jones, president of 
A.T.F. Incorporated, parent company of 
American Type Founders, said the ini- 


tial tours have proved so_ successful 
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| PYRA-SEAL 


that the plan will be extended to other 
plants the company owns. 

For the tour of the plant, the visi- 
tors are divided into groups of four or 
five, each with a trained escort. Cards 
giving descriptions of individual ma- 
chines and other equipment and their 
cost are placed throughout the plant 
to dramatize the tremendous amount 
of capital needed to run a modern fac- 
tory. 

Afterward, the visitors reassemble in 
the conference room for a luncheon— 
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Another Vestal first! Vestal PYRA-SEAL 
long recognized as the outstanding floor 


2K The NEW PYRA-SEAL dries 
to touch in LESS than 2 
hours. Can be steel wooled 
and given another coat 
after 4 to 5 hours drying 
time. 


seal on the market is now better than ever 
before. The NEW PYRA-SEAL offers you 
NEW advantages in floor beauty . . . floor 
protection ... floor maintenance economy. 
Only the NEW PYRA-SEAL has ALL of these 


advantages: 


> 


QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the time 


- +. your floors are back in service sooner. 





Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Assn 

Nationa! Oak Flooring 
Manulacturers Assn. 

Leading Architects. 
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60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official preci- 
sion instrument to determine wear and 
abrasion resistance). 

HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated 
slip reistant safety. 

EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN—No 
lap marks; fewer rubber marks; does not 


rubber burn. Can be scrubbed without dam- 


Write today for de- 
tailed informa 


age. A stronger, tougher, longer-wearing 
finish. 














the same menu served in the employes’ 
cafeteria—with company officers. The 
tour is briefly reviewed, and the vis- 
itors’ questions are answered. 


Senators Introduce More Bills 
for School Construction 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Latest to join 
the parade of senators with school 
construction proposals are Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.), who introduced 
S. 1670, seeking $3,000,000,000 for the 
next six years; and John W. Bricker 
(R.-Ohio), who introduced S. 1699, 
calling for $1,800,000,000 over a period 
of five years. 

Interest in school construction legis- 
lation is increasing. A special subcom- 
mittee to study a dozen or more school 
construction bills introduced in the 
Senate was named by Chairman Thomas 
(D.-Utah) of the Senate labor and pub- 
lic welfare committee. 

The subgroup is headed by Senator 
Humphrey and includes James E. Mur- 
ray (D.-Mont.), Lister Hill (D.-Ala.), 
George Aiken (R.-Vt.), and Wayne 
Morse (R.-Ore.). 

The subcommittee has before it three 
types of bills. Some call for loans to 
school systems through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation; others call 
for grants to be allocated by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency directly to school 
districts, still others ask for grants to 
be allocated through the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency and state departments of 
education. 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers announced it will con- 
tinue to support S. 287, introduced by 
Senator Neely (D.-W.Va.). A new draft 
of this bill now provides for a one- 
year program of $150,000,000 and $5,- 
000,000 for state surveys of school 
building needs. The draft now specifies 
that money appropriated for 1950 shall 
be used primarily in school districts 
having war boomed enrollments. The 
Neely bill would be administered 
through the Office of Education and 
state educational agencies. 

Clyde A. Erwin, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, wrote to all senators and rep- 
resentatives that the Neely bill “em- 
bodies the principles which should con- 
trol federal grants for school construc- 
tion.” 

At the same time, Supt. Erwin at- 
tacked as unsound bills which provide 
for “administration by the Federal 
Works Agency directly to a few school 
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$325.00 


without motor 
or switch 
Price subject to 
change without 
notice 
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DELTA 20° 


Practical features like these have been 
built into this big Delta 20” Band Saw, 
to help the student do better work — 
and do it more safely: 

Ball-bearing blade guides — ad- 
justable with micrometer accuracy — 
reduce blade breakage. 

Welded steel cabinet — a single 
unit — protects student from working 
parts. 

Blade above table is guarded right 
to point of cutting. 

Statically-balanced wheels run on 
lubricated-for-life ball bearings. 

Aluminum wheels reduce flywheel 


Extra-safe for students! 





Note: School orders get 
special attention in 
our delivery schedule! 


DELTA 
MILWAUKEE 


Ve 











BAND SAW 


action after motor is shut off. 

Foot brake on lower wheel enables 
student to bring machine to a quick 
stop (after power is shut off) before 
leaving machine. 

Switch can be padiocked, to pre- 
vent unauthorized use. 

These desirable advantages are rea- 
sons why it pays to approve requisi- 
tions that specify Delta 20” Band Saws. 

Shia vel pateuan to fit your bud- 
get can be arranged — on this <and 
other Delta machines. 


(This machine also available as 
"Crescent 20” Band Saw’’) 


a" MANUFACTURING aniston) 
& _ UMA 








TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


For information that's 
helpful when you consider 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


s6€4f E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Without gy Re pene ; 
ee 





requisitions for shop fy 


equipment, send cou on Name............ 

for Catalogs A-48 and Position 
School....... 
Address.......... 
City...... 
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THE NEW CHAMPION 








one source lighting line 





Kayline stays at the head of its class 
with the latest and finest in schoolroom 
lighting . . . the Kayline Schoolite. Kay- 
line’s new Schoolite fixture achieves the 
amazing light output efficiency of 86.5%! 
And this without the strong light-dark 
contrasts of ordinary fixtures. 

Maintenance is easy through hinged 
louvres and side panels. The Schoolite is 
all metal! No glass panels to be broken 
by schoolroom rough house. 

In short, the Schoolite is designed to 
be the best possible schoolroom fixture 

. and it is! 

Write for Kayline’s Schoolite catalogue 
supplement today. Other Kayline cata- 
Iogues cover commercial, industrial, and 
residential lighting. Send for one or all 
of them today. Remember, Kayline is the 
“one source” lighting line. 















For over 55 years 


THEKAYLINE COMPANY 
2480 EASE 22nd STREET 
“CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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| to help ourselves and others build a 


| cerns about the meaning of life and 


NEWS... 


districts selected by federal officials.” 
He was referring to Senator Magnuson’s 
bill (S. 834) which seeks $150,000,000 
for districts whose enrollments had been 
boosted by federal and war activities. 
Observers predict this measure will re- 
main pigeonholed in committee. 


Says Colleges Should Concern 
Themselves With Serious Issues 

CHICAGO.—Many activities that go on 
in colleges are concerned with trivialities 
and distract students’ attention from the 
serious issues facing the world today, 
Mrs. Roth O. McCarn, psychologist at 
the Psychiatric Institute of the Munic- 
ipal Court of Chicago, told members of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women at a conference held here on 
April 20. 

The “serious issues” are, she said, how 
to avoid war, how to build cultural 
understanding, how to combat discrim- 
ination against our own munority groups, 
how to make democracy work, and how 


faith for living and, having built it, put 
that faith to practice. 

“If these are the issues before us,” 
she stated, “then we need to do some 
bold planning. Instead of letting our 
time and energy be used up supervis- 
ing dances, teas, queen contests, rush- 
ing, campus politics, infractions of 
petty rules for residence hall living, 


could, with the help of our students, 
find out what are their serious con- 


help them relate themselves to the 
causes in which they believe.” 


Economic Workshops Planned 


for This Summer 

New YorK.—The Joint Council on 
Economic Education will co-sponsor 
four workshops on problems of eco- 
nomic education this summer. 

The workshops will be held at 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
June 20 to July 1; the University of 
Minnesota, June 27 to July 16; New 
York University, July 25 to August 
12, and Michigan State College, August 
1 to 19. 

The joint council is an independent 
professional organization engaged in co- 
ordinating the efforts of school sys- 
tems, universities and colleges and rep- 
resentatives of business, labor, govern- 
ment and research organizations in 
curriculum development and teacher 
education for economic understanding. 
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ANNOUNCING 


Improved daylight control 
for severe sun exposures 


with special 


PRISMATIC GLASS BLOCK 
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NEW SUNSHINE prismatic block with a new stand- 


ard of brightness performance is now available for 





use in unusually bright sun exposures. It reduces panel 
brightness below the best previous performance, yet it 
maintains a surprisingly high level of task brightness. 
The result is the lowest brightness ratio yet produced 


between fenestration and task. 





Through better light distribution, this new block 


narrows the spread between panel brightness and task ° ea 














brightness. It also narrows the spread between minimum « oi ‘. 3 = oS 
task brightness under an overcast sky and maximum 
panel brightness under severe sun exposure. 

When used in the standard Insulux Fenestration shown 
at right and lighted by a 500-foot-candle overcast sky (an = = 
average overcast day) , it provides an average task bright- | 
ness in a typical school classroom of 21 foot-lamberts, or ; | N SIV) LRU x4 
an average task illumination of 30 foot-candles. 

GLASS BLOCK ©® 


This block is called Insulux No. 352. It does not replace 
| AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS 














the No. 351 block, millions of which are now in use in COMPANY 
the Insulux Light Directional Fenestration. Instead it 
: : ; Subsidiary of 
answers a demand from school administrators, architects SEND COUPON OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
and illuminating engineers for a fenestration of still NOW 
lower brightness ratio for certain severe sun exposures. Y 
Ideal for southern California, the southwest and the | | 
Rocky Mountain states where illumination levels are | American Structural Products Company | 
higher and hours of sunshine are longer, this new block | ri an sat Sop. S48 | 
a : Toledo 1, Ohio ! 
has the same appearance as the No. 351 (except for lower | } 
briel I Ij | build “tl | Gentlemen: | 
rightness). It can be usec > same o WwW , E ae ” . 
FIGMINCSS) . in the same building with | Please send revised copy of ‘Daylight in School Classrooms”, showing | 
the No. 351. For schools and other buildings oriented | performance of the new No. s Block in classroom fenestration. | 
with the compass it can be used on the west and south | \ ¥ l 
: ‘ ies ; | Nome wt | 
with the 351 on the east and north, if the architect so RY ¥ x 
. . , — ed 
desires, or on the east, south and west with the No. 351 | Addreseeg\6" a | 
\ t 
on the north. For classrooms not oriented with the com- | a\\¥' | 
Be isthe | City County. State ; | 
pass, it is ideal for southeast and southwest exposures, L J 
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Course Offered for Writers 
of Juvenile Fiction 

NEWARK, N. J.—More than 40 young 
writers are enrolled in a new tuition 
free course in writing for juveniles 
offered at the Newark, N.J., division 
of Seton Hall College. 

Guest lecturer for the course 
George F. Foley Jr., author of several 
juvenile books. “The kids of today can- 
not be fooled as they were 20 years 
ago,” he said. “The era of Tom Swift 
and the Rover Boys has departed for 


is 


America’s youngsters. Today they want 
realistic stories on a down-to-earth 
level.” 

Each student in the 10 week course 
will prepare a juvenile story of normal 
length for criticism and for possible 
publication. 


Booklet Gives Suggestions 

for Choosing Superintendent 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The nation’s 

boards of education are given sugges- 

tions for choosing a superintendent of 
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schools in 2 new leaflet published by 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

The 12 page brochure, “Choosing the 
Superintendent of Schools,” is designed 
to help school boards in the “most im- 
portant single decision they are called 
upon to make.” It outlines step by step 
the “active search for good educational 
leadership.” 

These steps include publicly announc- 
ing the vacancy, announcing the lists 
of personal and professional qualifica- 
tions, deciding whether the whole board 
or a committee is to canvass for pros- 
pects, and deciding whether local per- 
sons shall be considered for the position. 

“The number to be selected for per- 
sonal interviews should be determined 
in advance by the whole board,” the 
leaflet states. All interviews must be 
carried on in strictest confidence. Dur- 
ing the interview, each board member 
should have at hand a résumé of the 
applicant's qualifications. 

“Unanimous election is good public 


| policy,” the leaflet says. Once he is se- 


lected, the people should be immedi- 


| ately told of the choice through press 
_ and radio. 


Superintendent of 
the offices 


“Choosing the 
Schools” is available from 


| of the A.A.S.A. at 25 cents a copy. 


Georgia Faces Serious Shortage 
of Teachers Next Year 
ATLANTA, GA.—Georgia will be 
confronted with a serious shortage of 
teachers next year unless some provi- 
sion is made to improve facilities and 
raise salaries, school authorities in that 
state have warned. 
Georgians voted 3 to | 


in April 


| against a proposal to raise taxes to pro- 


vide additional funds for schools and 
other expanded state services. 

The legislature had endorsed better 
schools and the other services but had 
refused to enact new taxes to pay for 
them. Before adjourning, it ordered a 
statewide referendum to let citizens 
say whether they were willing to pay 
more taxes. 

The referendum did not name the 


| proposed new taxes to finance the pro- 


gram or limit the amount. If the ma- 
jority of the voters had favored the 
tax increase, the assembly would have 
had a free hand in a special session 
in May to select the type of new taxes 


| and the amounts to be imposed. 


The legislature's program called for 


| $46,000,000 to expand programs for 
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WHAT PRICE FOR 50 YEARS? 


In 1999 the drop-forged Von Duprin panic exit devices put on 
the doors in ’49 will still be providing safe exit—quick, easy 
and sure. 

They will have given the utmost in safety at little or no cost 
for maintenance. The first cost will have been virtually the 
only cost; the cost per year almost unbelievably low. Yet the 
Von Duprins will still show the beauty of their precision 
manufacture, the quality of the fine metals of which they are 
forged. They will be ready to deliver outstanding safety in the 
years ahead. 

That’s why drop-forged Von Duprins are 1949’s big value in 


the panic exit device field. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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schools, roads, welfare hospitals, and 


other state services. This would have 
necessitated a 42 per cent increase in 
taxes. Half of the new tax money would 
have been used to improve white and 
Negro schools and to raise teachers’ 
salaries. 

State Supt. M. D. Collins pointed out 
that teachers with four years’ training 
receive $1690 a year in Georgia, while 
the same teachers would be paid $2550 
in Florida. He predicted that 5000, and 
perhaps more, of the 23,000 Georgia 
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ABOVE: Maximum venti- 
lating area, 50%. Difficult 
to open and close. Mechani- 
cal ventilation necessary 
for uniform results. 


RIGHT: 100% ventilating 
area. Natural no-draft ven- 
tilation. Easily operated by 
turning handle on worm- 
and-gear mechanism. 





teachers would quit their jobs at the 
close of this school term. 

Some teachers began a protest walk- 
out shortly after the referendum. 

Gov. Herman Talmadge declined to 
call a special session of the general 
assembly to deal with the problem, re- 
minding Georgians that they had voted 
207,777 to 72,088 against increasing 
taxes. 

However, advocates of the school pro- 
gram insisted that the vote was not a 
rejection of the plan to help schools 


















Which Window Provides Better 


Ventilation...Greater Economy ? 





Before you approve conventional win- 
dows... before you specify expensive 
ventilating equipment,—investigate Gate 
City Awning Windows. Their adjustable 
open-out sash scoop air in on calm days, 
control it on breezy days. 

Air currents flow ceilingward, “scour- 
ing out” hot, stagnant air, keeping lower 
air fresh. Even stormy weather venti- 
lation is practical, thanks to the rain- 


deflecting sash. 


GATE CITY SASH & DOOR COMPANY 
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Precision-built at the factory for great- 
est economy, Gate City Awning Windows 
are furnished complete (with glass and 
hardware in place) for simplest, most 
economical handling and _ installation. 
Special glass may be specified to elimi- 
nate glare and heat while providing ade- 


quate light and ventilation. 

Write today for full information. Please 
address Dept. NS-6. Our catalog is also 
in Sweet’s. 


AWNING WINDOWS BY 


Gate City 


* FORT LAUDERDALE «+ FLORIDA 











but a rejection of the manner in which 
the issue was presented to the voters. 


Columbia University Sets 
Automatic Retirement Ages 

New YoOrRK.—Automatic retirement 
ages for academic and administrative 
staff members at Columbia University 
have been established by new statutes 
adopted by the university's trustees. 

The age limits will be 65 for ad- 
ministrative officers and 68 for academic 
officers. Administrative officers who 
reach the age of 65 before June 1, 1950, 
will retire June 30, 1950. Those who 
reach 65 on or after June 1, 1950, 
will retire at the end of the month 
in which they attain that age. 


Earthquake Instructions 
Given to Seattle Schools 

SEATTLE.—Instructions to the stu- 
dents, teachers and employes in Seat- 
tle schools on procedure in the event 
of an earthquake have been issued by 
Supt. Samuel E. Fleming. 

In a bulletin distributed to schools, 
Supt. Fleming said: 

“Persons outside at the beginning of 
an earthquake should get as far away 
as possible from buildings and other 
elevated objects which might fall or 
scatter debris... . 

“Persons within any building 
should remain where they are, sitting 
or crouching below the level of desks 
and tables. In the absence of desks and 
tables, inner walls and doorways pro- 
vide the safest places. 

“Immediately after an earthquake of 
sufficient intensity to cause structural 
damage, the principal and custodian 
should inspect the building, paying 
particular attention to exits, before is- 
suing instructions for evacuation.” 

Two children were killed when parts 
of two school buildings collapsed dur- 
ing the earthquake in the Pacific north- 
west early in April. 

The roof of the Lowell Grammar 
School in Tacoma, Wash., collapsed, 
killing Marvin Klegman, 11, a junior 
patrolman who was leaving class early 
to take his post. Three other youngsters 
were injured. 

Jack Roller, president of the high 
school student body at Castle Rock, 
Wash., was killed when a brick facing 
on the school building collapsed. 

Although many public buildings, in- 
cluding schools, were badly damaged, 
there were only seven fatalities. Most 
schools were closed for Easter vacation. 
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LY wes METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 626 Monroe Avenve, Aurora, Illinois * Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


Shelving Kitchen Cabinets e Filing Cabinets e Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors ¢ Tool Stands Flat Drawer Files 
Lockers Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers e Sh Boxes © Service Carts Tool Trays @ Tool Boxes 
Wood Working Benches ¢ Hanging Cabinets ¢ Folding Chairs e Work Benches e Bar Racks © Hopper Bins Desks STolailale Mai 
Economy Locker Racks Welding Benches ¢ Drawing Tables ¢ Drawer Units e Bin Units e Parts Cases Stools 
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THE BOOK SHELF 











ADMINISTRATION 


Administration and the Pupil. By William A. 
Yeager, professor of education, University of 
Pittsburgh. Harper & Brothers, New York. Pp. 
483. $3.75 


Proceedings of the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials. Thirty-fourth convention, October 
10-14, 1948, St. Louis. Pp. 268. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Your Schools in 1948. Annual report of 
schools at Melrose, Mass. Natt B. Burbank, 
supt. Illustrated. Pp. 32. 


Annual re- 
Leon N. 


Understanding Community Needs. 
port of the schools at Camden, 
supt. 


N.J. 


Neulen, Illustrated. Pp. 64. 








Meise’ 
LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


Cc. G. Campbell, President 





Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


The First Hundred Years. Brief history in- 
cluding 1947-48 annual report of the schools of 
San Diego County, Calif. John S. Carroll, supt. 
Many pictures. Pp. 44. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Audio-Visual Materials of Instruction. 48th 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 


of Education, Part I. Stephen M. Corey, com- 
mittee chairman. Edited by Nelson B. Henry. 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 320. Cloth, 
$3.50; paper, $2.75 
CURRICULUM 
A Core Program Grows. By Dorothy Mudd, 


junior high school supervisor. Story of develop- 
ment of a program for the junior high schools 


Representatives 
in 
Principal Cities 





KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan 








in Harford County, Maryland. Board of Educa- 
tion, Harford County, Bel Air, Md. Pp. 188. 


Character Education. By Henry Lester Smith. 
A survey of practice in the public schools of the 
United States. Published by the Palmer Founda- 
tion, Box 261, Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas, in 
cooperation with the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann 
Fund of the N.E.A. Order from N.E.A., 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 32. 


Geographic Approaches to Social Education. 
Edited by Clyde F. Kohn. Nineteenth yearbook 
of National Council for the Social Studies, 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Pp. 299. Paper-bound, $2.50; cloth, $3. 


LAW 


Liability in Public Recreation. By D. B. Dyer, 
assistant superintendent, Milwaukee, and J. G. 
Lichtig, attorney, Milwaukee. C. C. Nelson Pub- 
lishing Company, Appleton, Wis. Pp. 107. $3. 


The Discretionary Powers of School Boards. 
By John D. Messick, president, East Carolina 


Teachers College. Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N.C. Pp. 147. $3. 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
Curriculum in Intergroup Relations. By the 
staff of intergroup education in cooperating 
schools. American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 


168. $1.25. 

Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials. 
Survey and appraisal by Committee on Study of 
Teaching Materials in Intergroup Relations, 
American Council on Edueation, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 231. $3. 


RECREATION 


The Handbook of Day-Camping. By Mabel 
Lyon Jobe. Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 189. $3. 


Introduction to Community Recreation. Pre- 
pared for the National Recreation Association 
by George D. Butler. New second edition. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. 
568. $4.50. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


Guide for Planning School Plants. By the 
plant guide committee of the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, Ray L. Hamon, 
chairman, 1949 edition. Covers the plant pro- 
gram, sites, elementary and secondary schools, 
the community school, various facilities, and 
school plant safety. Available from W. D. Me- 
Clurkin, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 
173. $1.25. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


Developing School Plant Programs. 
the 1948 school plant conferences at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City. Edited by 
Roald F. Campbell, head, department of ele- 
mentary education, University of Utah, and 
John E. Marshall, director of schoolhouse plan- 
ning, West Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation. Order from Mr. Campbell. Pp. 76. $1. 


Planning Modern School Buildings. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) A discussion of philosophy and pro- 
cedures related to planning, designing, con- 
structing and evaluating modern school plants. 
Proceedings of the Institute on School Build- 
ings. Edited by Russell T. Gregg, Institute 
chairman. Available from School of Education, 
attention Prof. LeRoy Peterson, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6. Pp. 72. $1. 


Report of 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The Dilemma of Postwar Germany. Com- 
piled by Julia E. Johnsen. H. W. Wilson 
Company, N.Y. The Reference Shelf, Vol. XX, 
No. 8. Pp. 304. $1.50. 
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FOR A BETTER SCHOOL— 
Choose your windows for the job they'll do! 


















































Better Daylighting 


Planning to build or remodel? You want a living 
school of modern beauty where children will 
learn in health and comfort. So you'll want to 
give a great deal of thought to windows. Do you 
need a lot of them—whole walls of windows? 
What about ventilation? Here are some facts to 
help you: 

Fenestra* Fencraft Intermediate Steel Windows 
flood rooms with extra daylight . . . simply be- 
cause they have more glass area than most win- 
dows the same size. Designed to modular stand- 
ards, they can be installed economically as single 
units or combined into entire walls of windows. 

They open easily—always. Air-deflecting vents 
permit close control of ventilation and -protect 





FENCRAFT INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS poo oo cos 
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Better Ventilation 


Easier Operation 


against drafts. Fencraft Windows are screened 
and cleaned from inside. No ladder-climbing or 
sill-sitting. 

Strong and attractive, they are electrically 
welded, smooth finished and equipped with fine 
hardware. Maintenance cost is cut to a minimum. 

But perhaps even more important to you— 
beautiful Fencraft Windows cost less to buy. 

A variety of Fenestra Window types and venti- 
lator arrangements enable you to get the right 
window for your individual requirements of 
daylight, ventilation and architectural beauty. 
We'd like to help you build a more efficient, 
more beautiful school—will you mail the 
coupon? *® 


? _— — _— —« _ —« _— — _— — 

Detroit Steel P 
ept. NS-5, 

2257 East Grand B 

Detroit rt. Michigan’” 


Please send me dat 
new Fencraft family 


toducts Company, 


aon tyPes and ae 


of pe wi indows 


\ 
puue 


€s of the 


Name 


G ao gan Ke 
‘ - 
ee 4 a\e -* 
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“The boss bought one of those new 
HILD Floor Machines with all the special 





COMING EVENTS 


JUNE 

14-16. National Catholic Building Con- 
vention and Exposition, Chicago. 

19-July 8. National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Me. 

20-22. National 
Councils, Cincinnati. 


29-July 2. National Conference on In- 


ar 


Conference of Student 


| Service Growth of Teachers, N.E.A. Com- 


mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, University of New Hamp- 


shire, Durham, N.H. 


JULY 


2-4. National Science 


tion, Boston. 


Teachers Associa- 


3. National Association of Field Workers, 
Boston. 

3. National Council for Business Educa- 
tion, Boston. 

3-8. National Education Association, Bos- 
ton. 

3-8. Department of Administrative Wom- 
en in Education, Boston. 


3-8. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 


School Principals, Boston. 


attachments. I can use it to scrub, wax, | 


polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind any 


floor in the place. 


“What I really like about the machine | 


is the time it saves. Now I can get around 
to do ALL the jobs that need doing. It’s 
easy because the machine moves so fast. 
And then, too, the brush attachment for 
scrubbing makes a big difference. They call 


it a Shower-feed Brush. It showers an even | 
spray of soap solution onto the floor 


beneath the entire area of the brush. This 
provides a larger area of suds action... 


instantly. And this speeds up the scrub- | 


bing job. 
“And the machine is so easy to operate 


that you don’t get half as tired. That’s | 


because the HILD Machine is self-pro- | 


pelled and action-balanced. 


“But it’s not only that the job is easier. | 


It’s a real satisfaction to do a job well, And 
this machine does just that. Yessir! I’m 
sold on HILD. And I’m sold on my job 
now, too.” 


Write today for 
FREE circular. 


HILD FLOOR 
Machine Co. 


Dept. SC-6 
740 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


THANNTENNANE 


" SuPpules ; 
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3-8. Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Boston. 


4. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 

11-22. Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Boston. 

11-22. N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Plymouth Teachers College, Plym- 
outh, N.H. 

25-Aug. 19. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 


tion Leadership, Washington, D.C. 
OCTOBER 


2-6. Association of School Business Off- 
cials, Boston. 

3-5. National Conference on High School 
Driver Education, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. 

10-12. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Memphis, Tenn. 

13-15. American Conference of Teacher 
Examiners, Chicago. 

13-17. National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Indianapolis. 

17-24. United Nations Week. 

24-28. American Public Health Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

24-28. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 


31. Association 
Chicago. 


of Urban Universities, 


NOVEMBER 


6-12. American Education Week. 


7-9. National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, New York City. 
DECEMBER 


28-30. National Business Teachers Asso- 


| ciation, Chicago. 





TWO GREAT NEW TORO 
MOWERS FOR SCHOOL USE 





MOWS A FOOTBALL FIELD IN 30 MINUTES! 
This big, smooth cutting Toro Professional 
cuts 2 acres per hour. Operates beautifully 
among trees, shrubs and walks. Can be 
equipped with a snow plow. Dependable 
4 h.p. engine. Forward and reverse trans- 
mission. Riding sulky. ‘‘Out-in-front”’ reel 
for extra smooth cut. Rugged steel construc- 
tion. Also available in 30” width... con- 
vertible to 76” width by adding wing units. 





FOR LARGE AND SMALL CAMPUS AREAS 
The Toro Starlawn comes in 24”, 27” and 
30” cutting widths... with two exclusive 
features! Floating axle holds reel parallel 
to turf when wheel rides over walk or into 
depression. High-low cut angle adjustment 
keeps bed knife in proper position at all 
times. Heavy-duty engine. Independent reel 
and traction controls for easy transport. 
All-steel construction. Sulky for 30” size. 














FREE DEMONSTRATIONS. Your nearby Toro 
| distributor can show you America’s most 
complete line of mowing equipment... give 
| you expert advice .. . fast, efficient service 

. complete parts and repairs. Watch these 
outstanding mowers in action . . . select the 
mower best suited for your needs. For 
information write: Toro Manufacturing 

Corp., Dept. NS-6, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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51 Million Btu 
Battery of Five 
Type a. 

Heats 20 Acres 














This ultra-modern single-story warehouse and office building of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., at Evanston, Ill., offers fitting 


testimony of this firm’s 93 years service to the hardware trade. 
1060 by 800 feet—20 acres under roof—set in 35 landscaped 
acres, it has 3 built-in switch tracks which permit unloading 40 
freight cars at one time. . . all within 75 feet of the merchandise 
bins. A drag-line truck hauling system helps fill orders in 40 minutes. 


KEWANEE 


STEEL BOILERS 


So huge is this modern warehouse that itcould Capable of supplying a tremendous quan- 
house 12 full sized football gridirons, specta- _—itity of heat . . . 51 million Btu’s . . . these 
tors and all! Yet the heating job is easy withthe |= mechanically-fired, low pressure Kewanee’s 
flexible battery of five Type ‘‘C’’ Oil-Fired provide steam at low first cost and then 
Kewanee Boilers. They can be cut in and out continue to show big savings in operating 
singly or used all at one time to meet every and maintenance costs for the lifetime of 
heating load always with maximum efficiency. the building. 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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Supt. Flora, Columbia, S.C., 
Heads National Committee 
WASHINGTON, 
D.C.—Secretary of 
the Treasury John 
Snyder has appoint- 
ed A. Cline Flora, 
superintendent of 
schools, Columbia, 
S.C., as chairman of 
a National Advisory 
Committee on 
School Savings. He will head a 27 mem- 





A. C. Flora 








problems. 


neering Department. 
teed. 


FORT “DODGE, IOWA 


. 7 





— 3 GUMS WN OWE 


From Coast to Coast the HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 
AND HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS are making one 
Gym do the job of three. With emphasis on careful 


planning Horn offers a “tested” solution to gym 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS-HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 


HORN, with years of experience and skill, offers to 
every school planner the services of the Horn Engi- 
Horn installations are guaran- 


Write for complete details and literature. 
There is no obligation. 


HORN BROTHERS CO. 


A DIVISION OF HORN INDUSTRIES 


ber group which will seek ways to 
strengthen the school savings program 
in the nation’s schools. 

At the present time, one-fifth of the 
total school population, or about 5,- 
000,000 pupils, buys savings stamps on 
a regular basis. The Treasury Depart- 
ment says that these pupils represent 


about one-third of the schools in the 
country. 
The problem before the national 


committee is to extend the school sav- 


ings activities. , 























ESTABLISHED 1909 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS .. . 


S. T. Neveln, superintendent 


of 


schools at Austin, Minn., for 28 years, 


died May 2. He had been ill since 
November and had offered his resigna- 
tion, to be effective July 1. When he 
came to Austin in 1921 the city’s public 
schools had an enrollment of 1929 stu- 
dents and a staff of 81 teachers. This year 
the schools had 4881 students and 186 
teachers. The greater part of Austin’s 
modern school plant was built under his 
direction. L. S. Harbo, superintendent 
at Winona, Minn., will Mr. 
Neveln. 

Henry H. Bullock, principal of Con 


succeed 


tentnea School, Kinston, N.C., has been 


elected schools for 
Lenior County, North Carolina. 

W. W. Theisen, assistant superintend- 
ent of Milwaukee public schools since 
1922, has been named superintendent 
pro tem following the death of Supt. 
Lowell P. Goodrich. Dr. Theisen also 
has been appointed a member of the 
A.A.S.A. 1950 Yearbook Commission of 


which Dr. Goodrich had been cha rman. 


superintendent of 


N. C. Turpen, superintendent of 
schools at Owensboro City, Ky., has been 
appointed superintendent for Fayette 


County, Kentucky. 

Harold Selvig has been appointed su 
perintendent of schools at Hobson, Mont. 
He now is superintendent at White 
Sulphur, Mont. 

Clyde Richards, superintendent 
Randolph Consolidated School, 
dolph, Minn., has resigned. 

A. B. Haga has resigned as principal 
of Cradock High School in Norfolk 
County, Virginia, to become superin 
Mecklenburg 


ol 


Ran 


intendent of schools in 
County, Virginia. 

Leonard Wollan, principal at Willis- 
ton, N.D., since 1944, is the new super- 
intendent at Plentywood, Mont. 

David C. Ellis, high school principal 
at Omak, Wash., has been named su- 
perintendent of schools there. He will 
succeed L, Ayars, who has accepted a 
similar position at Sunnyside, Wash. 

Paul J. Misner, 
schools at Glencoe, IIl., and a member 
of the A.A.S.A. 1950 Yearbook Com 
mission on the school administrator and 
public relations, has been named _ year 
book chairman, succeeding the _ late 
Lowell P. Goodrich, superintendent of 
Milwaukee schools. 

Robert H. Iglehart, headmaster of 
the Lancaster Country Day School, Lan- 


superintendent of 


caster, Pa., has been named headmaster 
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two great sound projectors 


- to meet two distinct needs” 





for classroom 


| Se Seneeeroe 


Send for Booklets 


Mail coupon for full details on the Premier “20” 
and new Ampro Compact. Also send 10c for in- 


AMPRO 





Ampro Premier ‘'20”’ 


16mm. projector approved 
by school systems everywhere 









































For larger audiences — in larger rooms— the 
Ampro Premier “20” offers numerous advan- 
tages. It delivers high quality sound reproduc- 
tion—in ample volume. It provides efficient 
illumiaation, brilliantly clear. It is dependable, 
easy to thread, simple to operate. It is gentle to 
precious film, easy to service. The m< iny special 
features that make up Ampro’s “superior qual- 
ity” have been developed through 20 years of 
experience—and millions of performances! 
That's why thousands of Ampro projectors are 
used and approved by this country’s leading 
school systems, religious denominations, univer- 
sities, government departments and industrial 
concerns. Before you decide—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration. And be sure to send 
for full detailed story of Ampro Premier “20”. 


Ampro ‘'Compact’’ 


—da complete portable 16mm. 
sound projection unit in ONE case: 


For moderate-sized audiences—in smaller rooms 
or classrooms—the Ampro Compact is ideal. 

is portable—the entire unit including projector, 
amplifier, detachable speaker and cord, extra 400’ 
reel and film, is contained in one compact case. 
Through special counter-balancing mechanism, 
projector swings up into operating position in 
one easy movement. Has many special Ampro 
features. Operates unusually quietly, delivers 
Ampro quality sound and illumination—and is 
economically priced. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular giving full details. 





sary Corporation : . ene 18, Iii. 


A General Precision Equipme S wy 


IN CANADA: 
Telephoto Industries Limited, 1438 Yonge Street, Toronto 
#* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


esceceeevee0e7e0028208 80 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Avenue 

Chicago 18, Illinois NS649 

Please send me full details and price of the AMPRO 

Premier ‘‘20'' and Ampro Compact Projector. 

[1] | enclose 10c for a copy of the illustrated book- 
let ‘‘The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion 





: wr . : Pictures."’ 
teresting booklet “The Amazing Story of 16mm. 
2 , ; Fe ; Also send FREE copy of ‘AN Topitdr Teachin 
Sound Motion Pictures’ (the illustrated story of 0 . a\s » y 
how sound pictures are made and projected) —and gmm. Silent ° ee ae ai Pars \\e 3G pin peer 
FREE copy of “ A New Tool for Teaching” (the 14mm, Sound-on-film Peston oc &* 
- ~ . . c v . 
story of sound films in the classroom). These in- _augane Addreg md < ee 
formative booklets will be mailed to you postpaid. evr 
City. State___ tia 
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NEWS... 


of the Texas Country Day School, Dal- 
las. He will succeed Kenneth M. Bouve, 
who will retire at the end of the school 
year. 

Lee M. Thurston retained 
office as state superintendent of public 
instruction by Michigan voters in the 
spring election. Dr. Thurston, formerly 


was in 


deputy superintendent for eight years, 
had recently been appointed to the office. 
He succeeded Eugene B. Elliott, who 
resigned to accept the presidency of 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 





lanti. In the same election, Stephen S. County, Minnesota, succeeding the late 
Nisbet, former superintendent of schools Loureena Anderson. 


at Fremont, Mich., was reelected to the 
state board of education. 

Lucille Nicol, assistant superintendent 
of schools in Queens for the last 28 
years, has retired after 50 years in the 
public schools of New York City. 

Roy A. Norsted will resign as super- 
intendent of schools at Hastings, Minn., 
effective in June. 

Mrs. Lester Melin has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Chisago 








Makes a classroom 


» « e anywhere 


~--ina jiffy! 























Velvet smooth and easy to read 





Convenient to store when class is finished 





If you're faced with over-crowded classroom conditions, 
there’s a Rowles Portable Chalkboard that can help you 


solve your problem . 


you to set up additional classrooms. . 


. . quickly. It'll make it easy for 


. anywhere .,. . 


complete with the most important educational tool. 

The Rowles Portable Chalkboard gives you all the 
features of the regular classroom board, and yet can 
conveniently be stored when not in use. The famous 
DUROPLATE surface is easy to read and glare-free. 
Writes smooth and erases clean. 

Let your supply dealer suggest a style and size to meet 
your needs. Available in easel, wall mounting and swing 
frame styles; single or double surfaced; reversible types; 
and your choice of black, standard green, or the new 


“See-GREEN” colors. 


Descriptive booklet avilable upon request. Ask for Folder F-256. 









AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL SUPPLY DEALER 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES Co. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





D. H. Welsh, superintendent 
Nashua, Mont., for two years, has re- 
signed, effective at the end of the cur- 
rent school term. 

Howard E. Baker, former high school 
principal at Draper, N.Y., became su- 
perintendent of Draper schools April 1. 

F. J. Wells is resigning as superin- 
tendent of schools at Axtell, Neb. 

R. T. Kirby, superintendent of schools 
at Gallatin, Mo., since 1942, has re- 
signed, effective July 1. 

John Campbell, superintendent 
Ness City, Kan., will be superintendent 
at Greensburg, Kan., next year. 

John A. McGinness, superintendent at 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., will resign at the 
end of the present term, June 30, after 


at 


at 


26 years of service in the school system. 

Norman Colvin, director of admis- 
sions at Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., has been appointed president and 
director of Lakemont Academy, near 
Dundee, N.Y. John C. Clark, assistant 
headmaster, has been named headmas- 
ter of the academy. 

Nathaniel Horton Batchelder will re- 
tire July 1 after thirty-seven years as 
headmaster of Loomis Institute, Wind- 
sor, Conn. His successor will be Wil- 


_ liam Speer, director of student life at 


Rutgers University, 

Alton E, Ramey has resigned as su- 
perintendent of schools of Union 19, 
Wellfleet, Truro and Provincetown, 
Mass., effective April 30. 

The Rev. William S. Chalmers, head- 
master for the last eight years of Kent 
School, a religious preparatory school 


| at Kent, Conn., has resigned. 


M. E. Hinman, superintendent of the 


| first district of Onondaga County, New 





York, has retired. 


PRINCIPALS ... 


Ellsworth L. Brown, principal at 
South Dayton, N.Y., will become super- 
vising principal of the Central School 
at Pine Valley, N.Y., in September. 

Robert C. White, vice principal at 
Schuylerville, N.Y., has been appointed 
supervising principal of Central School, 
Perth, N.Y., effective July 1. 

Harry M. Eaton, supervising princi- 
pal of Westfield Academy and Central 
School, Westfield, N.Y., will retire 
July 1. 

Mrs. Robert Lee Myers Jr, is the new 
principal of the Tatnall School in Wil- 
mington, Del. She succeeds its founder 


and first principal, Mrs. Henry Tatnall. 
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" and believe it or not 


~ ROOM-DARUENING to!” 


— eee ae Columbia’s room-darkening window 
3 shades revolutionize light control. 
They’re decorative and functional, too. 
Sturdy, long-wearing... with the addi- 
tional special talent of shielding a 
room from light. 





Look for room-darkening shades in 
Columbia’s REGAL grade. Made of 
high-count cambric, with a truly beau- 
tiful “hand” and a smooth, dust-shed- 
ding surface. Economically priced... 
and easily washable for thrifty main- 
tenance. In light as well as dark colors. 





See Columbia’s VELLMO, too, a super 
quality grade, so completely lightproof 
that it’s standard for such uses as 
X-ray rooms, And here’s the surprise 
... VELLMO boasts high-style pastels 
and dazzling white. Any size you need 
up to 150 inches wide! 





PERFECT FOR 


Columbia Window Shades and Venetian Blinds are 
sold only in leading department and furniture stores 
and shade shops designated as Columbia Authorized e hotel rooms. 
Dealers. May we send you samples of our room- 
darkening shades and the name of the Columbia 
Authorized Dealer nearest you? Write today. 


| tek a Colanbie Aeilhariged Ltaler e housing projects. 


e school rest rooms, auditoriums. 


e hospital rooms. 


e recreation and convention rooms with 
television sets. 





WINDOW SHADES 
AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, INC., e 428 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
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Colon L. Schaib- 
ly, principal of the 
Roosevelt Elemen- 
tary and Junior 
| ligh School at 
Mich., 


new 


Kalamazoo, 
the 


president of the 


will be 


Michigan Educa C. L. Schaibly 
tion Association. 

Now vice president, he will assume the 
presidency July 1, succeeding Charles E. 


Brake, deputy superintendent for Wayne 


54% Over 
Gain in 
Grade 


Placement 






seeee 20 minutes’ daily use of 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscope 


This study, recently conducted in a 
public school, produced results that may 


be accepted as typical. 


Obviously there can be no prediction 





County schools. The election took place 
at the meeting in April of the associa- 
tion’s representative assembly. 

Rex C. Enderline has been appointed 
high school principal at Mooreland, 
Okla., succeeding the late Emril Johnson, 

Houghton Dean Pearl has been ap- 
pointed principal of Phillips Academy 
and Danville High School, Danville, Vt. 

John R. Holliday now is supervising 
principal of the junior-senior high school 
and the joint elementary school of the 
Conneaut Lake-Sadsbury School District, 


Average 


140 leading reading 
clinics and 1,000 
school systems are 
using the Keystone 
Tachistoscope 
successfully. 


of the gain in grade placement under 


other conditions. . 


. but an examination of this reme- 


dial reading study (and others made with regular 
classes) will be helpful in approximating the progress 


attainable. 


The Reports of Tachistoscopic Studies will be sent 
upon request, entirely without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW 


CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892 — PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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Conneaut Lake, Pa. He succeeded the 
late Arthur C, Huntley. 

Francis A. Byrne has been appointed 
principal of Sunset and Hugh R. Jones 
schools at Utica, N.Y. Mr. Byrne, now 
a social science teacher at Utica Free 
Academy, will succeed Mabel Maynard, 
who has resigned, effective in June. 

G. Frank Zimmerman, vice principal 
High School, 
N.J., has been named principal of that 


of Cranford Cranford, 
school, succeeding Ray A. Clement, who 
will retire June 30. 

John F, Riggs has been named _ prin- 
cipal of the Lakin Rural High School, 
Lakin, Kan. 

Horace P. Herrick, principal of Morse 
High School, Bath, Me., since 1936, is 
resigning, effective at the end of this 
school year. 

Sam Duff, who has been a faculty 
member at Young High School, Knox 
ville, Tenn., for 35 of the school’s 36 
years of existence, will retire at the end 
| of this school year. 
|  W. C. Poe, high school principal at 
Stovall, N.C., 
the end of this school year. 

Hatcher P. Story, assistant principal 
of Reynolds High School at Winston 
Salem, N.C., 
school principal at Asheboro, N.C. 

Willis J. Pells, high school principal 
at Rhinebeck, N.Y., and a member of 
that school system for 28 years, will re 
tire in June. 

Fred Riel will become principal of 
Hopkins Academy at Hadley, Mass., in 
| September. He will succeed James P. 
Reed, who will retire in June. 

George Allison, high school principal 


is resigning, effective at 


has been named high 


| at Northfield, Vt., has been named high 
| school principal at Newport, Vt. 

John R. Berrian, high school mathe- 
Mineola, N.Y., has 
been appointed principal of Tivoli High 
School, Madalin, N.Y., 
tember. 

Arthur H. Walker will 
duties as principal of the Croton and 
North Street schools at New Castle, Pa., 
in September. Mr. Walker now is in 


| matics teacher at 
effective in Sep- 


assume his 


| charge of visual education at the George 
Washington Junior High School, New 
Castle. 

M. M. Groeschel is the principal of 
the new Lutheran High School in Hous- 
ton, Tex. The school will be opened 
September 12. 

Miles S. McLain, English and dra- 
| matics teacher at the high school at 
Middletown, N.Y., has been appointed 





principal of S.S. Seward Institute, Flor- 
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Integrated Office Practice Instruction 
Includes Adding-Listing Machines 


Two basic types of machines needed for an integrated office 





practice course are the crank type calculator and the full keyboard 
adding-listing machine. Monroe offers these basic machines in an 
assortment that many schools have found ideal for classes 


of twenty-five pupils or more. 


MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR (MODEL LA-5) MONROE EDUCATOR 


se? vee . 


net 7 ... this electric ...a crank type Mon- 
1 Soaee Monroe Calculator roe Adding-Calculator 


enables the stu- made specially for 
schools only at a spe- 
cial price. Experience 
has shown that five 
Vonroe Educators give 
the students ample op- 
portunity to learn and 
practice the essentials 
use in business. of mechanical figuring. 


dents to apply the 
basic training gain- 
ed with the Educa- 
tor, by using a ma- 
chine that they 





will find in general 








AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 


@ Course of Study in Office Machines MODEL 408-11-001 


(form B-184) 


e@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
cator (form B-182) 


... Here is a full key- 


e@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- board, electrically op- 
i tion Plan (form B-118) : ; 
: erated adding machine, 
@ Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS-243) that enables the  stu- 
@ Clerical Office Machine Program for dents to learn and 


Small High School (form XSS-258) 


; ‘ ‘ yractice accounting 
@ Procuring Funds for Office Machines = 











(form XSS-260) methods. 
All of these Monroe Models are available for immediate delivery. Office Practice 


Courses are provided for all models. Write our Educational Department for details. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT e ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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ida, N.Y. He will succeed Philip Wood- 
ward, who will retire at the end of the 
school year. 

Glenn E. Manning will become prin- 
cipal of Memorial School at Millbrook, 
N.Y., next September. He has been 
principal of Martin H. Glynn High 
School, Valatie, N.Y., for the last seven 
years. 

William L, Miller, former principal of 
Cole Junior High School, Denver, has 
principal of Manual 


been appointed 


Training High School in the same city. 


Edgar B. Palmer will retire this June 
as principal of Van Corlaer Junior High 
School, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Mrs. Rose I. Masser, assistant princi- 
pal of Edgewood School, Greenwich, 
Conn., has been named principal of the 
school. 

Roy E. Clark has resigned, effective 
July 1, as principal of Unicoi County 
High School, Erwin, Tenn. 

Ernest N. Brown, head of the high 
school mathematics and science depart- 
ment at Riverhead, N.Y., has been 




















Easy to use and...and they keep on being easy to 


use. 


Ce 


FOLDERS: 


Stand up to be seen 


Have rounded corners to prevent dogears 
Are uniform throughout the line 


Are available for every requirement—in all tab 
styles—in all common weights and materials 


Are imprinted with catalog number for easy, 
accurate replacement 
Are deep scored for easy expansion 


Quality made ... to last and last, but you pay no 


extra cost. 
FOLDERS: 


5 Equal or exceed government specifications 


Are exactingly tested for quality 


Consult your classified telephone directory for your nearest ''Y and E"’ 
dealer or branch. Look under Filing Equipment or Office Equipment. 


Makers of famous Style-Master Steel Desks . . . Empire Files . . 





. in Neutra-Tone Gray. 


YAWMAN ~»? FRBE MFG.(O. 
1040 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Serving American Business Since 1880 
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named principal of Woestrina High 
School, Rotterdam Junction, N.Y. 

Margaret Lahey has been appointed 
principal of the South Burnside School 
and Anthony W. Barcewicz, principal 
of the Southwest School, both in East 
Hartford, Conn. They will assume their 
duties when the new schools open next 
fall. 

Mary E. Murphy, principal of Nathan 
Hale School, Fairfield, Conn., will re- 
tire at the end of the currént school 
year after 50 years as a teacher. 

Alex Hill has been named high school 
principal at Reddings, Calif. 

Frank M. Misner, acting principal of 
the Bronxville Senior School, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., has been appointed princi- 
pal of the school, effective next fall. 


IN THE COLLEGES ... 

Ross L. Neagley, 
superintendent of 
Mount Pleasant 
Special School Dis- 
trict, Wilmington, 
Del., 1944, 
will assume his du- 
ties as professor of 


since 





education at Tem- 
ple University, 
Philadelphia, in September. His 
cessor at Mount Pleasant will be John 
F, Heiney, now principal of the Lib- 
erty School, Englewood, N.]J. 

Dale M. Gramley, editor of the Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Globe-Times, has been elect- 
ed president of Salem Academy and 
College, Winston-Salem, N.C. Mr. 
Gramley will be the first layman and 


R. L. Neagley 


suc- 


| the first non-Moravian to head the 177- 


year-old girls’ college. 


DEATHS... 


W. P. King, retired executive secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Education Asso- 


| ciation, died recently. During his 15 





years with the K.E.A., from 1933 to 
1948, Mr. King also was editor of the 
Kentucky School Journal. 

John Pettibone, 74, high school prin- 
cipal at New Milford, Conn., from 1902 
to 1944, died of a heart attack. 

Mrs. Fred A. Jeffers, principal of 
Adams Township High School, Paines- 
dale, Mich., for 41 years, died recently. 

Herbert P. Stellwagen, principal of 
Soldan High School, St. Louis, from 
1929 to 1946, died at the age of 74. 
Since his retirement from the public 
school system in 1946, he had _ been 
teaching mathematics at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 
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slimline luminaires for the modern school 


a 
new 
high 
in 
New flexibility of application lighting 
of the 96 in. slimline fluorescent lamp. | 
New simplified installation, 


operation and maintenance. 


Write for miller slimline catalog 2G. 





THE miller COMPANY 


3 SINCE 1844 

ILLUMINATING DIVISION, MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
ILLUMINATING DIVISION: Fluorescent, Incandescent, Mercury Lighting Equipment: HEATING PRODUCTS DIVISION: Domestic 
Oil Burners and Liquid Fuel Devices: ROLLING MILL DIVISION: Phosphor Bronze and Brass in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 
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Federal Aid for Buildings 
Thank you very much for your edi- 
torial, “Federal Strait Jackets” in the 


April issue. The Federal Works 
Agency school construction aid bills 
have been promoted vigorously by a 
small group of local superintendents 
whose districts would benefit there- 
from. Most of these have been before 
the public works committee in the 
Senate rather than the labor and pub- 
lic welfare committee which handles 
educational matters. 

The council has caused an amended 
version of S. 287 (the Neely bill) to 
be introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This bill would provide 
$5,000,000 for state surveys and plan- 
ning of building needs and $150,000,- 
000 as construction aid in “critical” 
districts, especially those burdened by 
federal activities. 

The council regards such proposed 
school construction bills as S. 39 
(McCarran), S. 137 (Robertson), S. 
834 (Magnuson, et al.) as based on 
principles dangerous to the welfare of 
education. S. 834 was criticized par- 


ticularly as being certain to lead to a 
federal aid program administered at 
the discretion of a federal official and 





The ONLY FENCE 


MADE OF 


KONIK STEEL 


KONIK STEEL contains copper, 
nickel and chromium for greater 
strength .. . for extra resistance to 
rust. After the weaving of Conti- 
nental Chain Link, the KONIK 
fabric is dipped in a galvanizing 
bath which spreads a uniform coat- 
ing of weatherproofing zinc over 
every inch of the fence wire. Only 
Continental Chain Link is made of 
KONIK to give you the greatest 
protection at lowest cost per year of 
fence life. Contact our nearest rep- 
resentative or call us at Kokomo to’ . 
learn more about this long-lasting 
property protection. 








on the basis of outright federal con- 
trol of educational facilities. 

S. 834 provides no objective formula 
for distribution of the funds, no 
equalization among states, no oppor- 
tunity for equalization among districts 
within states and by-passes both fed- 
eral and state educational agencies to 
deal directly with local districts. 

A discussion of federal aid for 
school construction will be published 
by Worth McClure in his A.A.S.A. 
Bulletin shortly —EDGAR FULLER, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Longer Articles, but Good! 

There is room for one or two longer 
articles in the magazine each issue, in 
my opinion. But longer articles must 
be very well written and timely. 

For the next ten years or so, some of 
education’s major problems will be the 
expansion of state school support until 
each state has at least 50 per cent state 
aid; the inclusion of capital outlay 
grants in state aid; the expansion of 
federal aid to some two billions (as- 
suming the present bill passes); the 
problem of enlisting more recruits in 








— 
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We'll Help You... 


Our fence engineers stand ready to plan 
and help erect the type of fence “tailored” 
to your property. Continental Chain Link 
fence gives you 14 distinctive contruction 
advantages including stronger gates... 
pivot-type hinges... self-locking barb 
arms... 20% more ties. 








Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 





PRODUCERS OF Menviecturer's Wire in mony sizes, KOKOTE, Flome-Seoled, Coppered, Tinned, Annecied, AiSO, Cooted ond Uncoated Stee! Sheets, Noils, 
shapes, tempers ond Anishes, including Golvonized, Liquor Finished, Bright, Leod Cooted, ond special wire. Continental Chein Link Fence, ond other products. 





the profession of teaching, and the 
better selection of recruits; in-service 
education; plant replacement and ex- 
tension; radical curriculum revision, 
and adult education. 

Recruitment of teachers will depend 
largely on salaries and other person- 
nel provisions. 

Reorganization of school districts 
will continue to be a live topic in 
many states. Strengthening state edu- 
cation departments will be an im- 
portant problem. Over the whole pic- 
ture lies the importance of public re- 
lations. As school money increases, as 
salaries rise to more nearly professional 
levels, the public is going to scrutinize 
educational expenditures more closely. 
—CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 
school administration, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 


. 
New Schools in Mount Pleasant 

I was quite surprised when examin- 
ing the January issue of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS to find that it contained an 
article concerning our two new ele- 
mentary consider it an 
honor to have an article concerning 
our new buildings in your publication 
but was quite disappointed to find that 
credit was given to the Wilmington 
city schools. Mount Pleasant Special 
School District is an independent 
school district outside of Wilmington. 
—R. L. NEAGLEY, superintendent, 
Mount Pleasant Spectal School District, 
W tlmington, Del. 


schools. | 


Advertisements, a Service 

I have found your magazine one of 
the best sources for school information 
from the administrative point of view. 
Its “Among the Authors” is very good 
data. Its ad service is of great use 
to us school officials—IsIDORO GAR- 
CIA, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico. 


Tribute to a Texan 

I have just read with much pleasure 
and a great deal of satisfaction the re- 
port of your interview with W. T. 
White in the May The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS. Being a fellow Texan, I am 
naturally pleased to see Travis given 
this recognition. In addition, however, 
I am more pleased to know that you 
have recognized quality and have ex- 
pressed it so well in the pages of your 
magazine.—J. W. EDGAR, superintend- 
ent, Austin, Tex. 
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Superior 3 many All school buses may look somewhat alike, at a glance— 
hidden values: but the hidden values make a big difference. And Superior 


has more hidden worth than any other school bus on the 
SAFEST SCHOOL COACH FRAME BUILT. 12 


longitudinal safety girders (more than any other 
make of bus) combine with Pullman-type arch P 

construction to localize contact in event of accl- Superior Safety School Coaches are all-steel PLUS—plus 
dent. All assemblies are completely integrated by 


market (more obvious values, too). 


the hidden values of quality materials, quality desiqn, quality 





welding. 

STRONGEST FLOOR OF ANY BUS. A stronger engineering and quality manufacture. Superior has consist- 
floor means longer coach life. 14-gauge steel 

panels are welded to 7-gauge crossmembers and ently led the field in safety and comfort, and has pioneered 
reinforced by two additional 14-gauge channels 

on 9-inch conters. For greater strength, reinforce- most of the ‘‘safety firsts'’ that are standard on school buses 
ment added to front of underbody. 

SCIENTIFIC LIGHTING, CODED WIRING. Snug- today. 


fitting, plastic-lensed dome lights provide greater 
beauty and safety. Wiring is placed in latest 
automotive loom. Each circuit, coded by color, has 
| separate fuse. Latest aviation type connections. 


The features listed at left are only a few of the many hidden 


values built into the nation’s No. 1 school coach—the 


NORE CONOR nna: CERN ae Ane SUPERIOR PIONEER. For complete information, use the coupon 
| type springs and thick Nucraft padding greatly 
increase comfort. Heavy plastic-coated upholstery below, requesting free new illustrated catalog. 


is attractive and easy to clean. Seats wall-mounted 
to facilitate cleaning of floor. 


COMPLETE INSULATION AND UNDERCOAT- FOR SAFETY FIRST LOOK TO SUPERIOR 


ING. Both inner and outer panels insulated against 

heat and cold by sprayed-on sound-proofing ma- 

terials. Two-inch dead air space between panels ee oe ee ee ee oe et Te 
provides additional insulation. Entire underbody 

covered with sprayed-on insulation. 


SPLIT-FRAME SAFETY SASH WINDOWS. Bottom swice 

half of window permanently sealed to keep chil- School Coach Division 

dren's hands and arms inside. Top half adjustable ° H H ' 
to four positions, permitting proper ventilation. Superior Coach Corporation, Lima 3, Ohio 


Shatterproof safety glass throughout. Sealed win- 





dow sill is dust-proof and draft-proof. : Cc Please send catalog giving complete information on the new 
PAINT JOB THAT LOOKS BETTER, LONGER. PIONEER Safety School Coach. 
B i bett int icati i i : ‘ ” , ; 
caudienue seahae a pret pra adiacapte es Please send literature on the new PACER with 80 outside width 
perature-controlled ovens, Superior gives a paint LJ and 16 or 20 Passenger ¢aypacity. 
job unequalled for attractiveness and long life. ¢ A\ 
NAME 7 RUN oh : 
™“M awy 
v \\ 
rirte__ €C ~~ . 
yee xed 
« . 
SCHOOL wo <r 
Ch. : ae = at 
ae 
COUNTY ee ee ee) ee ere S 
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Get Floors 
Really Clean... Faster... 


TEAM UP Your Scrubber with a 
Cleanser that’s MADE for It! 


The greater speed of mechanical scrubbing re- 
quires the use of a cleanser that keeps pace with 
the speed of the machine. Cleansers designed for 
hand-scrubbing cannot be expected to give the fast 
cleaning action required for machine-scrubbing. 
In an attempt to get floors thoroughly clean, the 
operator of a scrubbing machine using a slow- 
acting cleanser may resort to prolonged brush 
action, but that needlessly piles up mileage on 
the machine, increases labor costs, and pre- 
maturely wears out the brushes. 


To utilize the full cleaning capacity of your 
scrubbing machine—to get floors film-free clean 
in minimum time—choose a cleanser that’s spe- 
cially made for machine-scrubbing. All Finnell 
Cleansers are. And there is a type for every 
need, including Finola, the Original Scouring 
Powder, for heavy duty scrubbing of smooth, 
hard-surface floors. 


The Finnell Machine illustrated above is a Self- 
Propelled Scrubber-Vacuum for use on large-area 
floors. This Finnell applies the cleanser, scrubs, 
rinses if required, and picks up. Cleans up to 
8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


The nearby Finnell man is readily available to 
help train your maintenance operators in the 
proper use of Finnell Equipment and Supplies. 
For consultation, demonstration, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 206 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





FINNELL | 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ wi’ 


Pioneers aad Specialists im / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
ALL-PURPOSE CHAIRS 
AND FOLDING CHAIRS... 


om — A 





“PORTABLE 
Wprever NOUE _SROOSE 


Satine 
J MORCOR 


Moke versatile and more complete — you find more 
ways to solve your seating problems with the Norcor line. 
Illustrated, are a few units which are available in several 
types and sizes to meet your specific requirements. Strong, 
angle-steel welded frame construction, combined with ex- 
tra thick-ply hardwood veneer wood parts, safeguards 
them against the hard knocks and abuse they are sure to 
receive. Chairs are correctly postured for more comfort 
and Jess slouch fatigue. The Norcor 
line also includes steel and wood fold- 
ing chairs and auxiliary tables — One 
such chair unit includes a detachable - 
tablet arm! Let us help you with your 
seating requirements now. 





Write for catalog of 
complete seating line. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE © FOLDING CHAIRS © TABLES © CARD TABLE SETS 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. - GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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REDUCE WATER COSTS 
SPEAKMAN 
ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEADS 


WATER PRESSURE POUNDS 
20 30 40 SO 60 














ANYSTREAM | 
MODEL No. 1 
(S-2250) 






® 
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GALLONS PER MINUTE 












































PEAKMAN ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEADs reduce water con- pie san 


sumption—hot water usage—water bills by as much as 
58% over ordinary shower heads. (S-2250) LP 





SPEAKMAN ANYSTREAM SHOWER HEADs give the world’s best 
showers . . . full-pattern, free-flowing, completely adjustable 
spray at all times—even at low pressures. 


Maintenance costs are important, too! SPEAKMAN ANYSTREAM 
SHOWER HEaps are built to give years of trouble-free service. 
There’s nothing to get out of order—no tiny, pin-point holes 
that can become clogged. They are completely self-cleaning! 

oy =) No SPEAKMAN Showers or Fixtures will ever become obsolete. 
Repair parts, if needed, will always be available. 


=a Write today for our booklet S-54 that contains specifications 
i and illustrations of SPEAKMAN Showers and Fixtures. 








A turn of the lever 
gives Needle Spray 
for stimulation 


In Our Eightieth Year 


PEAKMAN 


S, SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
v SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
VV 
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Normal Spray HH Flood Spray for EXPOSED SENTINEL SHOWER 
for Relaxation (| non-splash rinse (S-1720) 








A | with Anystream Shower Head 
/ ANY a and Sentinel Balanced Pressure 
Yi Shower Mixing Valve. 
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PROJECTOR 


en HOLMES 






Sound-on-Film 


The smooth quiet movement of 
this new Holmes Projector 
triples the film life—insures per- 
fect, rock-steady pictures. 








The new REXARC with 
high intensity arc lamp, 
40 watt output amplifier, 
and newest coaxial high 
and low frequency 
speaker, available. Write 
for the new catalog de- 
tailing the advanced features found only in a REX 
16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET « CHICAGO 14, ILL. 














\ | That’s only part of the 
“as “MOP WRINGER NEWS” 
made by GEERPRES 





« To get the reasons back of this story—why 

TANK anno 28 = nn GEERPRES makes floor cleaning so much 

sis For mors uP or morst! easier, more effective and lower in cost— 
—— write for a catalog and price list, pick the 
os . . size you want and order one. One look at a 


db GEERPRES and you'll see the difference, too. 
Ask for Catalog #946 


She 136 Outfit Complete 


 GEERPRES WRINGER, INC. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Mopping Equipment 


P. O. BOX 658 MUSKEGON, MICH. 








{for all disc-type floor machines) 


provide a quicker, safer finish 





o 

: THE WILLIAMS eueieardiniae: lol Products NS-649 
s London, Ohio 

: Send literature showing how Ray's radial strands 5 ime 
: and money and make floor ar. 

: : re » 

8 Name a - 

. 

© 

: Addr 5S ————— 
: City & State a ee ee 
H 

. 
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Griggs Chairs Are Built 
for Sturdy School Use! 


Griggs’ Steel Movable Desk, 
No. 300, left, is a practical 
school seat. Its flexibility, 
roominess and comfort make 
it a splendid unit. 

Woods are birch or maple 
faced plywood, finished in nat- 
ural color. Frame is heavy 
steel tubing, taupe color infra- 
red baked enamel. Three sizes, 
A, B, C, with seat heights, 17”, 
15” and 13”. Adjustable tops, 
16” x 22”. Choice of open box 
or closed box with lift lid. 
You must see sample to appre- 
ciate this splendid desk. 








Griggs’ Steel Movable Desk 
No. 300 


Chairs for all Ages! 


A honey of a chair for all ages 
and all sizes, Griggs’ No. 240 steel 
and plywood chairs. It’s no wonde1 
with fine wood and steel going into 
it: All-steel frame, Birch or Maple 
faced, plywood seat and back rails. 
Comes in 4 sizes, Natural or School 
Brown finish. A very popular chair! 





For further information on items 
above or other school equipment or 
auditorium seating, please contact: 


GRIGGS 
EQUIPMENT  » 
COMPANY 


Steel and Plywood Chair 
o. 240 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of 
SCHOOL SEATING 
Belton e@ Texas 
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Westinghouse School Plan Provides 
New Appliances EVERY YEAR at no extra cost 


Here are 3 reasons why this plan will prove most eco- 
nomical, practical and convenient for you: 

1. You get new electric appliances each year for 
5 years—for the one special low price of the original 
equipment. Even a limited budget can provide students 
with the newest equipment, annually. 

2. A complete group of major appliances... every- 
thing illustrated in the wreath above... is available on 
one simple contract from one source. 

3. The Westinghouse 5-Year Replacement Plan 
offers easier teaching with up-to-date equipment and 


practical teaching aids which are also offered. 
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For further details, write The Consumer Education 
Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 460 
East 4th Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


“of course, it’s Electric!“ 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHQDL EQUIPMENT SERieE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTR, CORPORATION + MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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AINTAINEER 


FLOOR TREATMENT CONSULTANT 









AS NEAR AS 
YOUR PHONES 





® Hillyard's Floor Treatments and Maintenance Products are made with FOUR 
things in mind . . . PROTECT the floor surface, PROLONG the life of the 
floor, SAFETY, and ECONOMY. Custodians are amazed when they see the 
trained Hillyard Maintaineers practically put a new floor over the old with 
Hillyard’s Floor Treatments and follow up with Hillyard’s Maintenance Methods. 


® Take advantage of our Highly Trained Nation-Wide Organization of Floor 


Treatment Maintaineers. They are specialists in the important work of Build- 
ing Maintenance and Sanitation. Their advice and recommen- 


dations are FREE and at no obligation. When faced with any 
maintenance problem call, write or wire for the Maintaineer 





CALL US 























FOR THE 
““MAINTAINEER” pga! a 
NEAREST W One of Hillyard’s widely known Quality Products is SHINE- 
ee eeieennaniel YOU ALL—a neutral chemical cleaner for all types of surfaces. It 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS cuts maintenance costs in half—for not being a soap or powder 
2 it does not have to be rinsed. 
FREE FREE ON REQUEST—Send for this new book on how to treat 
and maintain all types of floors. 
ON 
REQUEST 
Bs MILLYARD SALES COMPANIES 











1947 BROADWAY 
SAM FRANCISCO, CAL. 


y 


CAN YOU SEAT YOUR 
CAPACITY CROWDS AFTER 
THE TICKETS ARE SOLD ? 


There’s only 3 more months before the ‘49 football season opens. Will you have enough 
seats for overflow crowds? You can still get your Universal Steel Grandstands in time for 
opening day. Select your needs from table below or specify space measurements or num- 
ber of extra seats you'll need. We'll send an estimate of their cost. Use the coupon, NOW! 


(PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE—NOW.) 


SAN sranciseo, ca. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD D CREMEAL CO., ST. JOSEPH, MO. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES “ae A epg 
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TABLE OF SEATING CAPACITIES a 

Engineering Dept. 
LENGTH | ROWS HIGH CAPACITY 

hse INQUIRY UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 

Ne : 138°0" 10 1000 FOR Champaign, Ill. 

No. 8 198’0” 10 1430 PRICES Without obligation to me, send a cost estimate 

Ne. ¢ coca cn — NOW! - on Plan No. oe yee space sure- 

s ments are a We ge seats 

for = 
Name oo 















Addr 


BLEACHER COMPANY = 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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"Linoleum is easiest 
to keep clean!” 


“Mr. Riley, if I don’t know which floor is 
easiest to clean, nobody does. I’ve taken 
care of all kinds. Linoleum’s always been 
my first choice... and this new Armstrong’s 
is better than ever, 

“Lots of nights, all this library floor needs 
is a sweeping. Even in a rainy spell, it mops 
up easy. Polish it and it shines like a mirror, 

“This floor’s as pretty tonight as the first 
time I saw it three years ago. That’s some- 
thing, considering the wear it takes 
hundreds of children tramping in and out. 

“Last night the superintendent says, ‘Mary, 
youve done a good job on that floor.’ 
Actually, I had just started to clean, This 
Armstrong’s Linoleum keeps itself looking 
so clean and nice that I get the credit for 
doing a good job.” 


"Asphalt tile is easiest 
¥Y to keep clean!”’ 


“Sure, now, and it’s a floor of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile you ought to be cleaning, if 
it’s an easy job you really want. 

“The way the kids spill things in the 
chemistry lab, it’s enough to give a janitor 
a fright. That’s when you really appreciate 
asphalt tile. 

‘You ought to hear my principal rave 
about it! ‘Best looking floor in town,’ he 
says. Always tells everybody how the design 
is special, worked out just to fit this room. 
And right he is. That’s something it’s easy 
to do with Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 

“When it comes to wear, I'll put my floor 
against yours any time. It’s been down al- 
most as long as yours and still looks new.” 








ARMSTRONG MAKES BOTH linoleum and asphalt 
tile, so we should be able to settle this friendly 
argument. Actually, it’s almost a draw. Under 
most conditions, Armstrong’s Linoleum and Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile are about equally easy to 
keep clean. Routine sweeping and an occasional 
washing and waxing are ail that’s needed. 

On other considerations, there’s more difference 
between these two floors. Each has its strong 
points. Sometimes linoleum is the best buy, some- 
times asphalt tile. The floor that’s the right choice 


for one school area may not be the best choice. 


for another area. 
To get the floor that’s best for your needs, you 

should have all the facts about both linoleum and 

asphalt tile, then weigh one against the other, 
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To help you do that, here’s what we suggest: 
Drop us a card and we'll send you two books 
—one with all the facts about Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum, the other with information about Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile. To compare samples or to see actual 
floors in your locality, call your Armstrong flooring 
contractor. Write Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 3706 State St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM ® ASPHALT TILE 
LINOTILE® * RUBBER TILE x® CORK TILE 
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your assurance 
of fine 














school furniture ... 








Just as the trademark ID has long been the 
sign of fine office furniture for American busi- 
ness so is it your guide to fine school furniture. 


Seeing will be believing for you. See the 
clean cut design .. . the self-evident durability 
of ID school furniture at your dealer. You'll 
quickly be convinced of its superiority. 

ID brings you a basic, accepted school line 

. established with school equipment buyers 
for over 44 years. ID school furniture has the 
same expert craftsmanship ... the same fault- 
less construction as nationally famous ID office 
furniture. 

Specify ID school furniture when you buy. 
It's the most adaptable line today . . . built to 


take it... class after class... day after day 


. year after year! 


Top, Teacher's Desk Ba 
No. 335 

Bottom, Typewriter Table 
No. 374 


4 
{ Book rails for all desks available 
A at slight extra cost 











and name of your dealer. 











Send for illustrated folder of complete line 








FROM EVERY ANGLE... 
COMBINATION LOCKS 


NA 


THOUSANDS 


RUGGED 


HEAVY-DUTY 
_———— 


SHACKLE 


WHITE 
GRADATIONS 


DOUBLE STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


No. 68-264 


VAL LOCH 


DIAL 


SETTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 
CONVENIENT 
BEAUTIFUL 
DURABLE 





STAINLESS 
STEEL 
OUTER 


MASTERKEYED CASE 








No. 68-265 
NOT MASTERKEYED 





Any way you look at these 
NATIONAL LOCK self- 
locking combination shackle 
locks you see a proven ad- 
vantage. They’re easy for 
students to use... easy for 
you to control. They assure 
LOW COST PROTECTION. 
Included with each lock 
shipment are combination 
charts with space for all 
essential information. If you 
order 100 or more of these 
fine locks, a beautiful leather- 
ette binder for the charts 

is provided free. Write us on 
your school letterhead for 
FREE sample lock. 


Pr -Vile), 7. a kele Giee) 17.1, bY 


ROCKFORD e@ ILLINOIS 


LOCK DIVISION 
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The SOUNDMIRROR’ Recorder offers you 


pal Classroom Advantaaes' 


“Magic Ribbon” 
recording tape is PN %. wind in seconds! 
easy to load! 


Fastforwardand |/ ‘ ss “Magic Ribbon” 
reverse speed ‘ ie recordings are 
makes selection oe = & easy to “edit” 
of particular re- ||| ‘Y@ —-. & and splice with 
cording easy for 4 Mm: ordinary cellu- 
playback! : 6 , 7 lose tape! 








It’s so simple to operate that any teacher 


SEE AND HEAR IT or any student can use it! 
YOURSELF 





Because of its complete simplicity, the “SOUNDMIRROR” 
opens new educational possibilities to every department 
of your school. In /amguage study your students can record 
and criticize their own mistakes—in drama new techniques 
of delivery, sound effects, and expression are easy with the 
“SOUNDMIRROR”. Your debate teams can perfect their 
techniques, your choral, orchestra, and band groups can 
hear themselves and Jearn by doing better! Recordings 
direct from the radio of historical events make an excellent 
reference library! The exact high fidelity reproduction of 
the “SOUNDMIRROR’” catches stuttering or stammering 
for teacher and student to hear and correct. Truly, the 
“SOUNDMIRROR’” means new ways of “learning by doing’’! 


Sileeies tre: SEND THIS COUPON TODAY-————— ——— —- 

| THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY | 

| 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio | 

| Please arrange a “eens of the Soundmirror for me at | 

} no obligation. a: | 

Graoh... First in MAGNETIC RECORDING | N eyo ole! Ger ey : 

7 Name ry \ eens : F Kt ol) be 

Scheele MEP cecesek City . ae State | 

y\ \G fad 

Position planta aye? eee Te eee 

*Trade Mark Reg. ae omuiael in i i: scl ae a ig i tld cba J 
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For lighter, brighter classrooms 





Hyloplate or Sterling 








° * 







e 
LP, 4 


chalkboard 






*W-C TRADE 





MARK 









Here’s LITESITE—the soft and textured 
green chalkboard that’s color-designed 
to bring beauty and refreshing bright- 
ness to your classrooms. It’s smooth 
to write on—easy to erase. 


Write for Litesite Folder: Dept. NS-F9. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


~y 


FREE CATALOG 


QVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE 
= feracirr HONOR ROLLS 
Internationcl Wa MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
NAME PLATES 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, 





perishable 
Solid Bronze —are_ itlus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 


use or future reference. A { 
P VX \\ 

No charge or obligation. = i 

Ask for Catalog NS a 7 ‘\ 

go \"\ 





INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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FOR SPRING 
BASEBALL 


N-410 


e Electrically 
operated 


e@ Balls show 1, 2, 
3; outs show 1 
and 2; strikes 
show 1 and 2. 


NADEN 





e Includes 45 scor- 


y Y ing placards 
NADEN’S famous 





“Instant Vue” mecha- 


nisms are used for balls, strikes, and outs. 
Scoring is manual, using placards with num- 
bers 10 inches high. Board constructed of 
heavy gauge aluminum or steel and mounted 
on two 6 inch I beams 20 feet long. 


N-400-B LP 
f3 le" 


Football-Baseball Combina- 
tion Scoreboard. Consists of 
the N-400 (well-known 
NADEN football board) 
with an additional apron at 
the bottom for scoring base- 
ball. Balls, Strikes and Outs 


electrically operated. 





Write for New Catalog 


NADEN AND SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, 1OWA 














REY D U CE. cost of mopping 


class-room, gym, and all your floors 





“BIG X" DUST MOPS 


made in various widths especially for school requirements 


“BIG X"—a giant mop that keeps large-area 
floors spick and span with a minimum of time 
consumption. "BIG X"' glides smoothly over floor 
surfaces; snatches up dust on contact. Husky 
—wears longer, too. Can be removed from 
block for washing! Order—and insist on getting 
—"BIG X" Dust Mops. Your supply jobber has 
them or can get them for you from 


AMERICAN STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE NAT. SANITARY SUP. ASSOC INCORPORATED 1908 
CHAS. £. KREBS AND WALTER 0. KREBS 


2505 SOUTH GREEN ST. 









CHICAGO 8 
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HE’S HELPED BY CRANE 
SCHOOL PLUMBING 


@ Most schools have their Andys . . . the underprivileged 
... the children from humble homes “back of the tracks.” 
They have, too, the youngsters from well-to-do homes. 

In school they’re a// well off—sharing the same school- 
ing and the best in school equipment. 

Here bright, sanitary Crane plumbing helps Andy 
learn the habits of cleanliness that will follow him all 
through life. And his more fortunate friends? Crane 


CLEAN! Crane urinals flush 
thoroughly at regular intervals. 
Complete dependability proved 
through years of school usage. 








my # 

CLEAN! Crane lavatories 
sparkle with the swish of a 
damp cloth. Faucets are Crane 
Dial-ese... easiest to use... 
easiest to maintain. 





[es 


CLEAN! Crane drinking fountains are 
scientifically designed to prevent any pos- 
sible contamination. 


CLEAN! Crane wall-mounted closets save 
on clean-up time—make thorough clean- 
ing a certainty. 











gives them what their parents have a right to expect—the 
same sanitation in school that they have at home. Crane 
lavatories, fountains, showers, urinals, closets—a// are 
designed to safeguard student health. 

You'll find Crane School fixtures in a size and style for 
all age groups—Crane supplies everything in school 
plumbing. 

Whether you plan a new installation or the moderniz- 

ing of your present facilities, be sure to see the 

complete Crane school line. At your Crane 

Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or local 
Plumbing Contractor’s. 


fr 











PLUMBING AND HEATING 





VALVES e FITTINGS « PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Diorin SUE anc 
BLACKBOARD RENEWER 


WILL MAKE THEM LOOK LIKE THIS 


Protect young eyes from harsh "blackboard glare!"’ 
SUPERIOR SLATE AND BLACKBOARD RENEWER 
will restore and revitalize old slate boards . . . will 
impart a smooth, dull black finish that lasts for years. 
Not a paint or varnish, this remarkable renewer will 
not wash off or bleed. 


%,"4 


Our specjal on-the-job service includes 
resurfacing and reconditioning boards 
for you. Please write us at once to 
arrange for a consultation with our 
representative, 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN COMPOSITION BOARD TYPE 


May be obtained in pint and 
quart sizes for application 
by your own men. 


: ee Guide To 
SUPERIOR MARK REMOVER ee m= Instrument 


Easy, economical way to remove every type s 
of mark or dirt from floors, walls, etc. . .. es Selection 
keep everything spotlessly clean! Just one ) 
part MARK REMOVER to 20 parts water will 
make a solution that removes old wax, crayon, 
grease, scuff marks, rubber heel marks at 
only 2¢ to 4¢ for a bucketful! A must for your use instruments according to type and de- 


efficient and economical cleaning. : gree of precision. Included are fundamental 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
* 


SUPERIOR HEAVY DUTY ere ~ : 
SELF-POLISHING WAX ric devices. Complete _— ca oi are given 
Bestows gleaming, lustrous water-resisting and non- for all products. Free copies of this catalog are 


slip finish on linoleum, rubber tile, cork tile, hard-wood, available to you. When requesting catalog 
‘composition — or any other type floor! Easy to apply — 
takes long, hard wear. Economical, too . . . 1 gal. 
covers over 2,000 sq. ft. on first application, over Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
3,000 sq. ft. on second application, ; 

703 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
Other SUPERIOR Products: Liquid Hand Soaps, 

Soap Powders and Disinfectants. 


Supowor. SOAP CORP. 


175 PACIFIC STREET BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 





This new catalog groups conveniently for 


measuring instruments, specialized electronic 
test equipment, sensitive relays and photoelec- 


please give name of school and your position. 
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PITTSBURGH 











ft 


CORNING 








IN THIS REMODELED CLASSROOM, PC Soft-Lite Prism B Glass Blocks—used on a sunny 
exposure—direct the daylight to a high reflectance ceiling from where it is diffused down 
ward on pupils’ desks throughout the room. Note the old type fenestration in the room 
above it and how shades prevent the full use of natural illumination. 


Arsenal School, Hartford, Connecticut 


Directed light for better sight... 
through PC FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCKS 


@ Today, in classrooms all over the country, the 
ability of PC Functional Glass Blocks to control 
“raw daylight—and thus lessen the strain on 
pupils’ eyesight—is fully recognized. For these 
glass blocks are especially designed to divert in- 
cident daylight to the reflecting ceiling, from 
where it is diffused and distributed evenly to all 
parts of the classroom. 

What is more, PC Glass Blocks have definite, 
money-saving advantages of considerable interest 
to school authorities: They save on heating and 
air conditioning, because PC Glass Blocks have 
twice the insulating value of ordinary single- 
glazed windows. They save on artificial lighting. 


GLASS BLOCKS 
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They save on maintenance, since they rarely re- 
quire repairs or replacement, never need paint- 
ing, are easily cleaned. In fact, PC Glass Blocks 
actually pay for themselves over a few years’ 
time by the savings they make possible. Then, too, 
there is no infiltration of harmful dust and grit. 
And they confine inside noises, reduce outside 
sounds, eliminate distracting views. 

There is much more to tell you about this vital 
subject. So why not fill in and return the coupon 
for our free literature? There is no obligation 
on vour part. 


~ ea 
pacineny err ation 

1 D ttsbures Coron nh rsa ! 

| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. al Me por | 
\ Without obligation y of me woke | 
a aPC Glass Blocks ips | 
| tet other Puptic Ay : | 
ai 
| | 
\ 






Name ¥t °° --- So anee - . i) 
ig wef Qi Lae 
* Lise -=--- 
ee 
Addres “rf 

cle =—s—“(<ié‘é wh... eww ww™™ 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada. 
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H ERES GOOD NEws for careful buyers 

.. all Hamilton Laboratory Equipment is 
now supplied with faucets that last as long 
as the building. The faucet body, for in- 
stance, can’t wear out. It serves only as a 
’ The “operating unit” is the heart of this new 
all parts that are subject to wear. Install new washers 


water conduit and a support for the “operating unit.’ 


Hamilton faucet. It includes all moving parts... 
in it in a matter of minutes. Or replace the entire unit with a spare as easily as a light bulb. Thus you 


stop costly leaks instantly and avoid serious interruption to service. Washers last longer, too, because the 
new Hamilton faucet closes with the pressure—not against it. All parts that move in water are Monel 
metal to resist corrosion and abrasion. In addition to being efficient and practical, it is attractive and 


modern in appearance. Only Hamilton gives you this new, long-wearing, money-saving, smartly styled 
faucet. Investigate it before you buy equipment. Write for FAUCET SPECIFICATION SHEET No. 2000. 


TWO RIVERS 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY wisconsin 








Aim 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Specify 
BOSTON KS 


FOR SCHOOL UTILITY 






ieee Tre - : 





1—Dial selector for 8 size pencils. 


2—BOSTON twin milling 15 cutting edge cutters. 





3—Ail metal, nickel plated receptacles. 


4—Streamlined heavier stand for 


HUTTVAUAEAAUAEA ACOA HAELELLLLLEA LY, 


greater classroom strength. 


TTT TTT TT 


ORDER TODAY— THE MODERN LINE OF PENCIL SHARPENERS 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of Speedball Pens and Products —Hunt Pens 


TLS 
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FOR ITS MONEY 
















Natco Glazed Vitritile Facing Tile, 8-W series with ground 
edges (nominal face size 8” x 16”) used in the Chestnut 
Street School, West Hempstead, New York. Architect— 
Frederick W. Wiedersum, Valley Stream, N. Y. General Con- 
tractor—O'Driscoll Construction Corporation, New York, N. Y. 





Tile ond 16 inch 


ruler are laid be- : ZO : Ae 
low on grids made ~— we ; ps 

up of 4 inch squares. ; < r : } , by 
The 4 inch module eS | = 

unit of measure is : 

iat oleh it Mel murelelUiiols LO ae 


colelgeofislehivels mnie) amell 






TUT ike llale Mulehi-talolhs 


—— * Enduringly light bright, clean 


Interior school walls of Natco Glazed Structural Facing Tile are 
attractive and cheerful and stay that way during the life of the 
building. j 

They can “take” the hard service and abuse of school days and 
remain unmarked and unmarred as long as the building lasts. 
Maintenance is practically non-existent except for occasional clean- 
ing which is simply soap and water. 

Erection costs are economical, too. Natco Glazed Structural Facing 
Tile is now available in modular sizes. They set up sturdy and 
strong with little or no cutting on the job. This means no time 
losses, better workmanship, less material waste. 


Natco Glazed Structural Facing Tile comes in attractive mottled 
and straight shades. Write for descriptive catalog PF-47. 





“NATCO TILE FOR EVERY TYPE OF BUILDING 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


a <— «o>. 
Fm ana EET) TT) 
GENERAL OFFICES 202 EAST OHIO STREET - PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 


* 
b oVaaa pa ke - 






Philadelphia Detroit Boston Syracuse North Birminghom 


IN CANADA—National Fire Proofing Company of Conada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 








BRANCHES: New York Chicago 
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ARCHER 


s PORTABLE 


DENTAL 





CHAIR 


Once more available, this 60 Ib. portable chair 
makes it possible to use any space for dental, eye, 
ear, nose or throat clinic in one or many school 
buildings as needed. Raises, lowers, reclines. Fits 
average adults or children. Equipped with adijust- 
able head rest and cuspidor. Inexpensive, practi- 
cal, durable aluminum and steel construction. Write 
for details. 


ARCHER MFG. CO. 


187 N. WATER ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 










this way... 


If your school locks aren't 
uniform, forgotten keys and 
combinations are wasting 
hours of staff and student 


time. 


You save that time when 
you standardize on Dudley 
Locks, Master-Charted to 


give you quick access to 





any locker. You can use 
the Dudiey Self-Financing DUDLEY R D-2 


Plan to get schoolwide rotating combination 
protection without budget dial . . . self-locking 
when hasp is pushed 
home. Rugged, depend- 
able... guaranteed for 
two years, 


expense. 


Write for details. 


oLti>) Bm 4 |Meleot 4 570 W. Monroe St. 


Dept. 610 
CORPORATION Chicago 6, Ill. 
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MAKE LUNCHEON AREAS 
SERVE DOUBLE DUTY! 


In wide use nationally. Easy to install in new or existing 
buildings. Roll out complete lunchroom for 200 in 8 
minutes. Write for details. 










SCHIEBER 
MFG. CO. 


12726 Burt Rd. 
Detroit 23, Mich. 


FOLDING TABLES & BENCHES 





WNT, RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
C e 





“=~ “How to Decorate 
\-“2@>'\ Classrooms 


\ 
, 
\ zg aa IN THE 
mn 
quas® vf 
couaTt Vecant® . 
ane noes” 


= Harmon Technique” 


Including 10 sample room combinations 
printed in 16 scientific colors. 


Now you can paint schoolroom interiors as recom- 
mended by Dr. D. B. Harmon. Follow this booklet’s direc- 
tions in each of five steps. A chart indicates approved color 
combinations from which you make your selec- 
tions. Complete formulas are given for mixing 
the paint colors and applying Luminall Paint. 
Send today for your Free copy. Additional 
copies 25c each. 








School Department, Luminall Paints 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


LU MIN LL the light-reflective 
A paint for interiors 
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FOR MICROGROOVE OR STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


rates straight A 


PRESTO 





PRESTO Y-3 for professional quality 


\t last a portable recorder a 


ind playback for both microgroove and 


standard recordings that measures up to most critical professional 
standards. Feeds of 112 and 224 lines per inch, both inside-out and 
outside-in. Handles records up to 17'4 inches. 





PRESTO Orange Label 
Discs for dependability 


Minimum surface noise, excellent high 
frequency response, uniform high qual- 
ity and freedom from chemic: il and 


mechanical imperfections. No wonder 


Presto Orange Label Discs have been 


the accepted discs for school use for 


sixteen years! 
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Mail coupon for more information. 


RECORDING CORPORATION 
Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INSTANTANEOUS 
SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT AND DISCS: 


7 & | y . 

PRESTO Universal Master 
Record Player 
Plays all type records both microgroove 
(33% rpm and 45 rpm) and standard 
(78 rpm). A precision machine far su- 
perior to the ordinary turntable be- 
cause speed regulation is highly accu- 
rate and mechanical disturbance is 
reduced to absolute minimum. 


ae 





ceceeeeeoervreeeesteoeaeeeseeee 





PRESTO K-10 
for versatility 


\ recorder, record player and public address 
system all in one. Easily portable. Handles 
both aay ee (33% rpm) and standard 
(78 rpm) —also 45 rpm (optional). Widely used 
for voice training, speech correction, language 
instruction as well as for recording plays, choral 
work, classroom progress. 





Peeseee eee e gee eee eee eee ees es eeeeeee824 


Name 


City 


Presto Recording Corporation, P. O. Box 500 ; 
Hackensack, N. J. q 
. . a 
Please send me further information on items checked. § 
= y 4 | 
K-10 Y-3 i 
Universal Master Record Player : 
Presto Orange Label Discs i 
a 
eran oe ae ; 
Send mea {pe subyepiption a 
aptonyt he\ of Recorder’ : 
' 
© k 
Pay Sav UF 1 
iy Pubow Be : 
School or College : 
State ; 
al 
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Heres Your NEW 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
Catalog No. 33 


This new book is the largest, most complete catalog 
of school equipment, school supplies, books and teach- 
ing aids ever offered to the schools of this country. 
More items are offered, with fuller descriptions and 
illustrations, so that selections can be made easily, 
quickly and certainly. 








If you, both you and your purchasing department, haven't 

L/ BECKLEY-CARDY CATALOG No. 88 on file, write for 

it today. You'll find it a time saver and a money saver 
a budget balancer. 


Classroom Seating 
Steel Lockers and Files 
Playground Equipment 
Chalkboards and Corkboards 
Chalkboard Erasers & Eraser Cleaners 
Class Room Shades & Darkening Shades 
Teaching Supplies and Material 
Supplementary Readers and Entertainment Books 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





-WiT (058 Work 


With the ''DuHoney-20"' Patented 
Automatic Locking Legs . 





CHECK MIDWEST FEATURES 


@ Less work be- ness. Four grades for all jobs of | 
BEFORE YOU BUY! IT’S THE 


cause the exclusive cleaning and polishing on all 





avi ato 








cross-stranded Brillo steel fibers floors . . . use to smooth, clean, BETTER FOLDING TABLE _ CHOICE OF TOPS 
yay fast and last longer. Solid apply wax, buff and polish. Sizes | edu FOR THE SAME PRICE! b @ PLYwoop 
aisc means 100% pad effective- for all machines. on a @ SEATS MORE PEOPLE @ MASONITE 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn I, N. Y. models : pew thy 2 re 
| @ CANNOT COLLAPSE 
+ @ PROTECTING FINISH FOLDING BENCHES TO MATCH 


Send for helpful USE RPE LLO | @ STURDY-BEAUTIFUL ALSO AVAILABLE 
folder on } CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT 
low-cost SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL ff MI DWE ST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
floor upk 
P vial FLOOR PADS 1844 West 14th Street : CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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In leading offices all over the country, 
machine=-accounting is rapidly doing away 
with hand-accounting. Your students will 
have a better opportunity for more at= 
tractive positions and for more rapid 
advancement if they are able to operate 
National Accounting Machines. 


Mechanized accounting has proved its 
worth in offices of every kind. And the 
complete line of National Accounting 





| ——and to your 








EXPERIENCE IN 
MECHANIZED 
ACCOUNTING 











IS THE KEY TO 
BETTER JOBS. 




















Machines covers the entire bookkeep= 
ing-accounting field. 
A few minutes talk with your local 


National representative, a trained systems 
analyst, about the latest developments 


in these fields 


may prove very 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


helpful to you 
Students. CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO | 
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PEABODY 
TEACHERS’ DESKS READY 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


No. 327 
PICTURED 











RECESSED 
BACK PANEL— 
SOLID OAK 


Designed to provide 
comfort, an abundance 
of desk and drawer 
space. Solid white oak 
—41” x 29” x 30” high. 
Write for complete de- 
tails and prices. Now 
ready for shipment. 


PEABODY No. 260 Steel Movable Desks 


This is one of the most practical 
school seats ever designed. It is roomy, 
comfortable and flexible in use. Pea- 
body No. 260 has positive adjustment 
of both seat and desk—silent adjust- 
able hinges—trouble-free swivel—solid 
Hard Maple top. Comes in new Sun 
Tan color. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 
NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


investigate the complete 
line of 


BLAKESLEE 


DISHWASHERS 


a size for every requirement 












and BEAUTY 








' 
All Blakeslee Built Dishwashers are designed to flood the 
dishes with the greatest amount of water with the proper 


temperature for thorough cleaning. When wash water is too re 
; : ? | Churchill's ALADDIN Challenges 


hot it tends to bake food particles onto the dishes ... The 
rinse water in Blakeslee Dishwashers is kept at a temperature 
. rome agede - any other floor. WAX on the market 
of 180° or over; so that the dishes will quickly dry without 
hand towelling and to sterilize the dishes to the greatest pos- Fully approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Aladdin self- 


sible degree... Write for detailed information polishing, anti-slip, non-inflammable Liquid Floor Wax challenges 
any other on the market! It provides a hard, protective coating 


pss for floor coverings such as rubber tile, asphalt tile, linoleum, 





7-£ —s~ fh 
re! rt? ,° varnished wood and other materials commonly used . . . holds 
{ jf *) v o~ - ~ rf , , ari , P akac cw 
} gee be : dirt on the surface, prevents wearing underneath, makes sweep- 
| | | You will also be interested oc |? ; ; P . * g : : 
ht) a Cin the new streamlined cm |," ing-cleaning much easier. Its transparency and high lustre assure 
SS, t * ; seg ‘ 
| ) —) Blakeslee Built Peelers and (== exceptional floor beauty. Aladdin is most economical, too... 
“~ ' > os a 5 > - — . 

Mixers to increase your kit spreads farther, lasts longer, prevents wear of sealers, and less 
« | chen efficiency. Now avail- | f ; i z : 
| able in either Duco finish or \s is removed by mopping. Call your Churchill distributor or rep- 
\ ne gleaming Stainless Clad ~~ resentative, or write... 

si ™ construction. 


~BLAKESLE ee ee 


DISHWASHERS . PEELERS - MIXERS MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 





G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, ONT. | 
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Green’ Hands 


ARE TOUGH ON SAWS 
/ , 





@ That’s why it pays 


\ to equip with... 








Day-in, day-out use by inexperi- 
enced students makes the class- 
room a tough spot for even a 
good saw. That, in itself, is reason 
enough for making sure that the — arKiNs No. 37 Tooth 


Mitre Saw 





circular saws in your shop are 
Atkins ... The extra toughness of 
Atkins “Silver Steel’ enables an 
Atkins to take rough treatment — 
even abuse — right in stride. Re- 
placement and servicing costs are 
both held to a minimum...There’s 
another reason, too, for equipping 
with Atkins. Because Atkins cut 
fast and true right from the start 
the student gains confidence 
quickly; he becomes a skilled 
craftsman sooner. Figured either 
way — costs or learning ease — 
the wise choice is Atkins. Remem- 


j ye ATKINS No. 2 
ber that next time you requisition Rip saw 


or order saws. 


NOTE: Atkins does not manufacture power saw 
machines. It does, however, furnish blades to 
‘h many leading manufacturers of such machines. 





“tam ow 


E. Cc. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory 
402 S. lilinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 
Branch Offices: Atianta« Chicagoe Los Angeles « New Orleans « New York» San Francisco 
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A locker that isn’t locked isn’t a locker. 

For the security that is intended, equip your lock- 
ers with YALE Combination Locker Locks or Pad- 
locks. You'll greatly reduce the danger of unlocked 
lockers due to carelessness. 

They lock automatically. Closing the door with 
built-in type—or pushing in the shackle of the pad- 
lock—automatically deadlocks the bolt and disperses 
the combination. 

And they open automatically—but only when the 
right numbers are dialed and the knob is turned. 

Both types are supplied with emergency control 
key to operate all locks ina set. Also furnished with- 
out key operation. 


YALE 
| Tela Yniy locker rellela. with Taal ime l-lalehy 
with vertical-action bol ontrol key. Shackle can 
oceimelii-iiiale| novemen 


Kole ¢—Tamaal-relalelalt yan) 





THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 128. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Chevrolet “Junior” Bus 





The new Chevrolet “Junior” school 
bus is designed to meet the requirements 
of schools transporting small groups of 
children. Built to carry 16 pupils, the 
bus body has an outside width of ap- 
proximately 80 inches and is mounted 


upon a 137 inch wheelbase Chevrolet 
chassis with single rear wheels. Because 
it is marrow, the bus is particularly 
adaptable for use on narrow roads, rural 
lanes and other areas off the highways. 
Chevrolet Motor Co., Dept. NS, 420 Mil- 
waukee Ave. W., Detroit 2, Mich. (Key 
No. 35) 


Classroom Wardrobe 


The new Arnco Receding Door Class- 
room Wardrobes are designed to provide 
efficient, sanitary housing for pupils’ 
clothing within the classroom. The doors 
are designed to be easily opened, even by 
small children, and are constructed to 
prevent sagging. The one-piece door 
operating hardware is solid bronze, fully 
adjustable and operates smoothly on two 
sets of ball bearings. 

The doors open into the wardrobe 
space, thus savinggspace in the classroom. 
The standard d based on all-steel 
construction, including doors, trim, shelv- 
ing and other parts, but wood trim can 
be used. A. R. Nelson Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS, 210 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Key 
No. 36) 


> 


Putty and Accessories 


Caulking putty is now available in 
cartridge form, each cartridge containing 
approximately 1/10 gallon, packed 24 
cartridges to the carton. A caulking 
putty in a new tan color has also been 
developed for use around buildings 
where exterior materials are of tan, red, 
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brown or other warm color. Caulking 
putty in the new color is available in 
cartridge form as well as in cans or 
drums. 

A new calking gun of sturdy metal 
construction has been designed to take 
either cartridges or putty in bulk form. 
The nozzle and grip assembly are de- 
tachable so the barrel can be quickly and 
easily cleaned and the barrel is 2% inches 
in diameter by 914 inches long. Johns- 
Manville, Dept. NS, 22 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Key No. 37) 


Mimeograph Drawing Instruments 


A new set of mimeograph drawing 
instruments manufactured of molded 
plastic has been announced by A. B. 
Dick Company. The new process of 
manufacture permits thicker lettering 
guides which do not slip or slide while 
in use; tapered character openings in the 
guides for easier insertion and more ac- 
curate control of the stylus point; iden- 
tification letters located below the char- 
acter openings; dual lettering guides 
which give 2 alphabet styles on each 
dual guide; more uniform character 
openings and maintenance of dimensions, 
quality, uniformity and color fastness. 

The new styli each have 2 working 
ends and are designed for production of 
ruled forms, for use with the lettering 
guides and for screen plate shading. The 
rectangular molded plastic handles with 
rounded finger grips prevent rolling on 
table or desk and a roll point stylus has 
been designed for writing signatures on 
stencils. Screen plates, which are used 
for shading, are also available in molded 
plastic in a 3 by 6 inch size which facili- 
tates shading of large areas. The new 
line of drawing instruments was de- 
signed by Walter Dorwin Teague, in- 
dustrial designer. A. B. Dick Co., Dept. 
NS, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
(Key No. 38) 


Boiler for Coal or Oil 


The new Crane 30 boiler is a medium- 
sized unit, for small schools or other in- 
stitutions, which burns coal or oil and 
may be fired manually or automatically. 


For hand firing the boiler is equipped 


with a gear-shift shaking mechanism 
that prevents accidental dumping of the 
hre. 

Features of the new unit include a 
corrugated multiple-pass flue design that 
presents a maximum area to the fire and 
hot gases, patented baffles for controlled 
water travel, large fuel capacity and pre- 
cision-ground sections for close true fit. 
The fire door has a new secondary air 
feature for close control of air over the 
fire. The boiler is available in sizes from 
6 to 16 sections with net I-B-R ratings 
from 180,000 Btu per hour to 792,000 
Btu per hour. Crane Co., Dept. NS, 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. (Key 
No. 39) 


Educational Playthings 


Several new items have been added to 
the line of Educational Playthings, orig- 
inally developed by Rita Berman and 
Charlotte Garrison and recently taken 
over by The American Crayon Company. 

Designed especially as purposeful play 
things for teaching, the line is of sturdy 
construction providing permanent play- 
room and classroom play equipment and 
has the approval of educational leaders. 
All items are artistic in design and are 
finished smoothly with rounded edges 
for safety. Dimensions are adapted to 
correct muscle development and the full 
line is designed to assist in normal, 





healthy development of the child, phys- 
ically and mentally, through proper play 
equipment with sound educational plan- 
ning. The American Crayon Co., Dept. 
NS, Sandusky, Ohio. (Key No. 40) 
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SCHOOL TABLEWARE 


Designed with the Advice and 
Cooperation of Home Economists, 
Dietitians, Nurses and Doctors 





. The Devine Ware coffee cup with non-slip top or 
Proved by year-round use in many of the world’s largest pias- $$ rer 
en ’ bottom-fitting saucer and stacking cover is a triumph 
. . . * . : ~y 7 a, 
tic tableware installations ... Devine Ware Sets New Stand- of engineering convenience. Heavy duty Devine 
Ware comes in 6 Aztec colors and 6 Pastel shades. 


ards—offers many exclusive advantages for both table and 
tray service as well as storing foods in schools, hospitals and 












1 2 € € 

public restaurants. ae 
: lete line, includin 
Yes—tasteless! Totally without odor! = saa shiadeaa a 
* - Say - f scores ol ¢ fenient spe- 
Yes—withstands boiling heat! Made of heavily reinforced Melmac. cial shapes, sizes and 
° = — ° . : close fitting containers 

And here’s a new one— Positive Air Circulation. So engineered , —s 
ae. > ; ; like this Foursome Bowl 
that while it stacks in one-third the ordinary space, patented con- Set with Covers—1 pilet, 


1 quart, 2 quarts, 4 quarts. 





tact points provide free air circulation, and negative bacteria count. 


Also, low heat conduction keeps foods warm—or cold—through- 
out the meal. Minimizes dish clatter . . . washes easily — all 
surfaces dry rapidly without water spots or rings. So light, com- 
pact, quiet and easy to handle—Devine Ware enormously reduces 
the work of handling, kitchen, dining room, and tray service. 





Home Economists are delighted with the beauty, economy, sani- 
tary quality, convenience, durability and exclusive features of 
Devine Ware. It is in regular use at hundreds of schools, univer- 


sities, colleges, hospitals, hotels, and government institutions. Sz ’ 19g - y . Of 


Continuity of supply insured because all Devine Ware items are 
bey i ~ 1 . ‘ Mail Coupon for Famous Devine Ware ‘‘Foursomes.’ 
molded in tremendous quantities by General Electric for Devine. (eee eee eee 
DEVINE FOODS, INC. 
1500 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please ship to me immediately the 
following Devine Ware: 
Send _Foursome Dining Sets, Pastel Green 
Send _Foursome Dining Sets, Pastel Yellow 
List. Price $15 less 25% or $11.25 each Postpaid 


Send 


This picture shows the 
Devine Ware Four- 
some Dinner Set—20 








__Foursome Bowl Sets with Covers, Aztec 
assorted Color 


List Price $12 ‘fogs® en... Postpaid 
ENCLEIRED K/M.O. for $ 


Name 





pieces—and the safe- 
shipping, close-fitting 
carton in which it is 
packed. 











Institution 


Address. ric one 
ral 

City_____erpauil \° 

Your dealer's name 

ee 


Pioneered and Engineered by Devine 
D FV] N - WARE Molded by GENERAL ELECTRIC for 
DEVINE FOODS, INC., 1500 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


THE ORIGINAL and ONLY COMPLETE LINE of HEAVY-DUTY PLASTIC TABLEWARE... 








WRITE TODAY FOR PRICE LIST AND 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


| “State 
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Uniweld School Bus 





The Uniweld School Bus is completely 
new in design and construction, embody- 
ing the newest methods of engineering. 
The windshield is the V-type, properly 


slanted to eliminate blind spots and give* 


excellent vision for the driver. The all 
welded construction gives extra strength 
and endurance. Other features of the 
new bus include 70 inch inside height, 
Hat wheel houses, streamlined flasher and 
marker lights and a console type Torrid 
Aire heater. The Union City Body Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, Union City, Ind. (Key 
No. 41) 


Inter-Communication System 


The new “Chief Forty-Niner” inter- 
communication system has special fea- 
tures increasing its flexibility and adapt- 
ability. The “Dynasonic Selector” is a 
feature designed to make the one model 
meet all requirements by furnishing 
optional performance for each unit in 
the system. The user selects the type of 
performance desired of each unit and 
may change his selection as requirements 
indicate. Six, 20 and 30 capacity Master 
Stations can be used in the same system 
and can be intermixed with Staff Sta- 
tions. 

Another feature of the new system is 
the Multi-Matic Selector which provides 
12, 20 and 30 station capacity with only 
12 push buttons. The manufacturer 
states that the system is Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approved and is adaptable 
lor large or small institutions. Talk-A- 
Phone Co., Dept. NS, 1512 S. Pulaski 
Rd., Chicago 23. (Key No. 42) 


Drain Interceptor 


Fragments of solids present in waste 
water can be collected before entering 
drain lines through the new solids in- 
terceptor recently announced. .Two per- 
forated metal strainers intercept the 
solids in the waste water as it passes 
through the interceptor body, the first 
strainer collecting the larger fragments 
and the second completing the inter- 
ception of all solids. Solids drop to the 
bottom of the sediment container and 
the water is directed upward to the out- 
let. The impervious, non-metallic cover 
is easily removed by unlocking a cover 
clamp and the sediment container is 
readily lifted out for cleaning. J. A. Zurn 
Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Erie, Pa. (Key No. 
43) 
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Paint Brushes 


Two new lines of paint brushes an- 


nounced by Devoe & Raynolds will be of 


interest to the business manager and the 
maintenance chief. The result of research 
and experimentation, the new brushes 
were developed to conform to specifica- 
tions obtained from hundreds of actual 
users. Lighter-weight construction, func- 
tionally shaped handles and non-marking 
bristles are some of the improvements 
offered in the Black Prince and Forty- 
Niner lines. The former is a feather- 
weight wall brush in sizes 31 and 4 
inches and the latter is a wall brush and 
Hat varnish brush available in seven sizes 
ranging from | to 3 inches. Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., Superkleen Brush 
Div., Dept. NS, 44th St. & Ist Ave., 
New York 17. (Key No. 44) 


Awning-Type Wood Window 





A patented mechanism which lowers 
each window vent from the top as it 
opens outward is a feature of the new 
awning-type window designed for light 
and heavy construction. Known as Super- 
Vent, the window is easily operated by 
means of a crank which opens the win- 
dow, composed of three vents, from a 
fraction of an inch to a full 85 degrees. 
The window can be locked in any de- 
sired position. 

The window can be easily cleaned on 
both sides from the inside of the build- 
ing and screens and windows are put on 
the inside, from the inside. The unit 
provides controlled, draft free air circula- 
tion and keeps out rain or snow. Made 
of wood sash and frame completely as- 
sembled at the mill, the Super-Vent win- 
dow has bronze weather stripping at 
both top and bottom, assuring a weather 
sealed, dustproof unit when closed. Ver- 
tical bronze channels are used in the 
jamb and individual adjustment plates 
assure tight closing. Super-Vent Co., 
Dept. NS, 905 W. North Ave., Chicago 
22. (Key No. 45) 





Electric Eraser 


The new Apsco automatic electric 
eraser is self-starting and stops auto- 
matically if too much pressure is ap- 
plied. The mercury switch auotmatically 
starts the eraser when it is picked up 
and turned over for use and automati- 
cally stops when returned to the desk. 
The new handy shaped case for con- 
venience of use is made of Bakelite, thus 
remaining cool even when used _ for 
long periods. The brushless motor has 
self-lubricating bearings, thus requiring 
no servicing. The eraser is quiet and 
efficient in operation and will erase pen- 
ciled, ink or typed work, fine lines or 
solid blocks. Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
ener Co., Dept. NS, Rockford, Ill. (Key 
No. 46) 


Meat Chopper 


The new Biro meat chopper is com 
pact and streamlined in design without 
projecting or overhanging parts. A large 
capacity tray of the same size as the 
chopper case is a feature of the new ma 
chine. All gears are mounted on tapered 
roller bearings floating in oil, including 
thrust bearing, eliminating washer and 
power loss. The new chopper is powered 
by a % h.p. specially built motor and is 
finished in burnished aluminum = and 
white enamel. The Biro Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, Marblehead, Oh’o. (Key No. 47) 


Pre-Washer for Dishes 


The ConDishner is a prewasher 
through which dishes and silverware pass 
en route to the dishwasher. It works 
automatically, the water turning on as 
the rack of tableware is pushed into the 
ConDishner and turning off automati 
cally as the rack is removed. Garbage is 
washed from the dishes, ground into 
particles fine enough to pass through to 
the sewer with no handling, and the 
dishes are rinsed and heated. The trap 
design prevents loss of silverware that 
may drop through the rack and no gar- 
bage is carried into the dishwasher to 
clog it. Tableware comes out of the dish- 
washer cleaner, with less detergent. re- 





quired. Thermo Cuber Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS, 2120 N. Southport Ave., Chicago 14. 
(Key No. 48) 

















Desk Top Linoleum 


Two new patterns of desk top linoleum 
for office use have been developed to meet 
the need for surfacing material that has 
a high light reflectance. The new pat- 
terns provide less contrast as a_back- 
ground for paper work, thus reducing 
eyestrain. The two new patterns are in 
a Jaspe design; No. 415 Blond Tan, a light 
tan suited to blond finishes in wood 
desks, and No. 416 Mist Green, a gray- 
green designed for use with gray fin- 
ishes. Both patterns will be shipped with 
a factory applied lacquer finish. Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Dept. NS, Lancaster, 
Pa. (Key No. 49) 


Spindle Shaper 


The new Atlas spindle shaper is a 
portable machine having large capacity 
and built for accuracy and efficiency in 
the full range of shaping operations. The 
heavy construction is designed to keep 
vibration at a minimum and the unit is 
low in cost. Atlas Press Co., Dept. NS, 
2335 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(Key No. 50) 


Air Purification 


The new Vapomatic vaporizer is a 
device developed for use with glycol to 
disinfect the air. The vaporizer gen- 
erates an invisible cloud of glycol, which 
is tasteless, odorless and non-toxic, into 
the air at a unitorm, controlled rate at 
a low cost. The unit operates from any 
standard light receptacle with heat gen- 
erated through the use of an infra-red 
incandescent lamp. 

The Vapomatic is attractive and in 
conspicuous in appearance and is de 
signed to fit into a corner of the class 
room for air disinfection. The germi 
cidal effects of propylene and thiethylene 
glycol appear to be established and the 
Vapomatic was developed to permit the 
use of this product in combating. air- 
borne infections. M. F. Robertson Sons, 
Inc., Dept. NS, Lansdowne, Pa. (Key 
No. 51) 


Steamer Baskets 





A newly designed, round corner 
steamer basket has been developed for 
use with Steam-Chef steam cookers. A 
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one piece drawn, seamless container of 
stainless steel, the basket has a new satin 
finish known as “Frostex” which is dur- 
able and said to be more resistant to 
chemical reactions of foods than earlier 
finishes. The new basket is available in 
either solid or perforated style, in various 
sizes and shapes, and is easy to clean. 
The Cleveland Range Co., Dept. NS, 
3333 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
(Key No. 52) , 


Sectional Steel Bleachers 


Low cost grandstand construction is 
offered through use of the factory built 
steel bleachers designed for erection at 
the school or college by student volun- 
teers or maintenance men. Consisting of 
a framework of stringers and walkway 
seat brackets made of steel Junior Beams, 
light weight hot rolled steel beams which 
can be handled manually, the bleachers 
are designed for rapid, safe construction. 

Seats and walkways are of wood with 
handrails of pipe, steel or wood as de- 
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sired. The bleachers can be joined to 
existing stands and on stands more than 
10 rows high, provision can be made 
under the stands for locker rooms and 
other areas. The steel Junior Beams are 
designed to hold the load safely and to 
produce permanent bleachers. Kerrigan 
Iron Works, Inc., Dept. NS, Nashville 8, 
Tenn. (Key No. 53) 


Automatic Justifying Typewriter 


The new Underwood Automatic Jus- 
tifying typewriter combines the features 
of the standard Underwood with those 
of the carbon paper and fabric ribbon 
attachment machine and incorporates a 
new built-in feature to provide an even 
right-hand margin on typewritten copy. 
It is so constructed that it does not in- 
terfere with use of the machine for reg- 
ular typing. 

Justifying is accomplished by the new 
Underwood variable pitch rack which ex- 
tends beyond the carriage on both sides 
of the machine. The machine is designed 
particularly for use in the preparation 
of bulletins, forms and other material to 
be reproduced by any method. Under- 
wood Corporation, Dept. NS, 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16. (Key No. 54) 





All-Purpose Floor Machine 





Finnell has developed a new all-purpose 
floor machine, low in cost and designed 
for small area floor maintenance. The 
new machine wet scrubs, dry scrubs, 
polishes, applies wax, light sands, applies 
seal, steel wools and shampoos rugs. It is 
attractively streamlined in design and is 
only six inches high, thus permitting its 
use under low furnishings and beds. The 
4 h.p. G-E motor is vertically mounted. 
The machine, known as the 713, is easy 
to operate and is designed for use wher- 
ever a 13 inch machine is large enough 
for the job. Finnell System, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Elkhart, Ind. (Key No. 55) 


Slide File Cabinet 


The new Neumade slide file cabinet is 
a professional type all steel cabinet built 
with 5 specially constructed drawers, so 
divided as to hold all types of 2 by 2 
inch slides, or sectioned for sequence 
filing of slides. It is available with either 
type drawer or with a combination of 
both types in the one cabinet, all drawers 
having tabs for indexing. 

The cabinet is 15 inches wide, 12 in- 
ches deep and 13 inches high, a size and 
style similar to that of the Neumade 
filmstrip cabinet Model MF6, thus mak- 
ing it possible to combine the two 
cabinets for building a library of film- 
strips and slides. Neumade Products 
Corp., Dept. NS, 427 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. (Key No. 56) 


- Dish Drying Machine 


The new Colt C-300 dish drying ma- 
chine has been designed primarily for 
use with the Colt Autosan C-22 or C-3 
dishwashing machines. The dishes are 
carried through the drier on an inclined 
belt, to which they are transferred from 
the washer, and are dried by the applica- 
tion from above and below the dishes 
of compressed air. The bulk of the water 
is thus removed, and remaining moisture 
film evaporates as a result of residual 
heat of the dish and moving air within 
the drier. 

The new unit is constructed of stain- 
less steel, with dishes carried,on an in- 
clined belt and there is a door in both 
front and back of the enclosure for easy 
cleaning. Colt’s Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
Hartford 15, Conn. (Key No. 57) 
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Tape Recordio 


The new Tape Recordio is a complete 
electronic recorder-reproducer unit con- 
taining its own speaker, amplifier and 





microphone. Jacks for easy hookup to 
radio, public address and other electronic 
audio systems are part of the unit which 
has facilities for continuous recording 
for a 30 minute period. Features include 
a single control lever, simplified thread- 
ing and automatic stop and full reel re- 
wind in less than 3 minutes. Separate 
recordings may be cut out and spliced 
together and the automatic erasing fea- 
ture permits reuse of the tape at will. 
Recordings are permanent and may be 
played repeatedly or stored without de- 
terioration. 

The unit is light in weight, compact 
and easily portable. It is housed in an 
attractive, durable luggage case and 
comes complete with a crystal micro- 
phone and a spare tape reel. An auxiliary 
speaker for group listening is available 
as an accessory item. Wilcox-Gay Corp., 
Dept. NS, Charlotte, Mich. (Key No. 58) 


Air Freshener 


Air-aid is designed to freshen and de- 
odorize the air quickly and safely. It is 
described as a fluid that is safe, non-toxic 
and non-inflammable and is colloidally 
dispersed so that it evaporates evenly, re- 
moving staleness and odors from the air. 
It can be applied to any new or existing 
air conditioning or mechanical ventila- 
tion system by means of a simple auto- 
matically fed evaporator containing no 
moving parts. For non-air conditioned 
spaces containers with individual evap- 
orators are available. Air Correctives, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (Key No. 59) 





“Midget” Grill 


Smaller institutions will be interested 
in the “Mighty Midget” gas char-broiler 
and grill unit which offers speed, efh- 
ciency and economy in cooking. Requir- 
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ing only a 15% inch square counter 
space, the unit cooks food from above 
and below, with glowing radiant heat, 
without the use of grease or oil. Assorted 
foods can be cooked at the same time 
without cross flavoring. The unit oper- 
ates with all types of gas and has a 
generous sized top grill in addition to 
the broiler. MagiKitch’n Equipment 
Corp., Dept. NS, Quakertown, Pa. (Key 
No. 60) 


Meat Chopper 


A new electric meat chopper has been 
announced at a new low price and fea- 
turing quality construction, Streamlined 
and modern in design, the machine is 
finished in white porcenamel with 
chrome trim and the base in black porc- 
enamel with tinned copper head. Helical 
cut gears permit silent operation and 
the chopper is equipped with a feeding 
tray and a hardwood meat feeder. Sev- 
eral sizes of plate and knife are available 
for different cuts of meat and for fine or 
coarse chopping. The chopper is powered 
by a %& h.p. motor, 60 cycles, 110 volts, 
AC, equipped with an overload switch, 
a built-in toggle switch and an 8 foot 
electric cord. It is designed and con- 
structed for long, efficient service. Gen- 
eral Slicing Machine Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 
Walden, N.Y. (Key No. 61) 





Wall Washer 


The new Handeasy is an attachment 
for washing walls, ceilings, moldings, 
corrugated metal, pipe risers and rough 
brick. The attachment, which is en- 
tirely mechanical and uses no electricity, 
is easily held in the hand and cleaner 
and rinse are fed into the Handeasy by 
fingertip control. It is easily operated, 
thus saving time and effort on the part 
of the operator. 


Terry cloth mitts are used over both 
sponge attachments resulting in streak- 
less, chemically clean surfaces. The mitts 
are easily removed when saturated by 
dirt and are washable. Quaker Mainte- 
nance Company, Inc., Dept. NS, 124 W. 
18th St., New York 11. (Key No. 62) 


Recording “Chip-Chaser” 


A new device has been developed to 
prevent a recording “chip” or thread 
from getting tangled under the record- 
ing stylus. Known as the Chip-Chaser, 
the device consists of a light-weight, 
aluminum-backed strip of felt which is 
attached to and supported by a heavy 
cast-iron base. Placed beside the record- 
ing turntable with the felt strip laid across 
the recording disc, the device auto- 
matically guides the chip from the cut- 
ting stylus to the center of the disc where 





it winds around the center pin. The felt 
strip can be tilted out of the way when 
not in use. 

The Chip-Chaser is self- aligning, re- 
quires no installation expense, and is so 
designed that it cannot scratch or damage 
the surface of the recording disc. It is 
available in two sizes, for use with turn- 
tables up to 12 inches in diameter and 
for 16 inch turntables. Audio Devices, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (Key No. 63) 


Dry Chemical Extinguisher 


Outstanding features of the new dry 
chemical type fire extinguisher include 
longer range; longer duration of dis- 
charge; more complete discharge of the 
dry chernical contents; gas-tight, all- 
internal expelling gas connections; built- 
in safety disc, and lightweight. It is rec- 
ommended for flammable liquid and 
electrical fires and is a hand portable 
unit, known as No. 30 Alfco Dry Chem- 
ical. It should be effective in bus or 
garage fires. American-LaFrance-Foam- 
ite Corp., Dept. NS, Elmira, N.Y. (Key 
No. 64) 


Automatic Orange Juicer 


An electrically operated machine which 
cuts oranges, squeezes and strains the 
juice all in one operation has recently 
been announced. Dispensing juice at the 
rate of 18 oranges per minute, automati- 
cally discharging the skin, pulp and seeds 
into a disposal unit, the Morey Auto- 
matic Orange Juicer should prove espe- 
cially practical for use in lunchrooms and 
cafeterias. An adjustable chute allows 
oranges of all sizes, limes or grapefruit 
to be squeezed at the same rate of speed. 

The body of the juicer is made of 
aluminum and all metal parts that come 
in contact with the juice are of stainless 
steel. The unit is powered by a % h.p. 





motor and can be completely dismantled, 
cleaned and ready for immediate re-use 
in approximately one minute. Morey 
Food Machinery Co., Dept. NS, 30 
Church St., New York 7. (Key No. 65) 
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Plastic Base Coving 


A new Vinyl plastic set-on-base coving 
for use with all hard surface floors, such 
as rubber, asphalt tile and linoleum, has 
recently been announced, It is avaiable 
in lengths of 100 feet in one piece and is 
4 inches high. The length permits aver- 
age installations to be made without 
seams and without the necessity for pre- 
formed corners. The coving can be ad- 
hered to any type of wall with ordinary 
floor covering adhesives and has a high 
gloss finish which does not catch dirt 
readily and which can be easily cleaned. 
Fremont Rubber Co., Dept. NS, 288 
McPherson Highway, Fremont, Ohio. 
(Key No. 66) 


Plus-Lite Boards 


Plus-Lite Boards, available in white, 
light green, light yellow, light buff and 
light gray, are designed to serve as a 
writing surface in the classroom and can 
also be used as projection screens in 
many instances. The boards are easily 
wiped clean with a dry cloth and elim- 
inate the need for erasers and the possi- 
bility of chalk dust when used with 
Plus-Lite crayons. The crayons are avail- 
able in the 6 spectrum colors as well as 
brown and black and as they are a soap, 
they can be readily washed off other 
washable surfaces. 

The new Plus-Lite boards are designed 
to help brighten the classroom, reduce 
eye strain and lessen maintenance time. 
The Chatfield-Clarke Co., Dept. NS, 
1631 Tenth St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
(Key No. 67) 


Celotex Decorated Panels 


Made of tempered hardboard to which 
is fused hard, colorful, plastic finishes, 
Celotex Decorated Panels give the effect 
of ceramic wall surfaces and are avail- 
able in two grades, known as Celochrome 
and Lustertile. They are designed for 
use either to cover existing walls or in 
new construction and are supplied in 
sheets 4 feet wide. Three surface designs 
are available: Tile, Plain and Streamline. 
Peach, ivory, light green, light blue and 
white are standard colors with other col- 
ors available on special order. 

The wall-sized panels are strong but 
light weight and easy to handle. They 
may be sawed, cut and drilled with or- 
dinary woodworking tools. The surface 
finish of the panels is wear-resistant, re- 
sists ordinary acids, alkalies, grease, 
moisture and vermin, does not chip or 
peel and is not affected by heat and cold. 
The smooth surface is easily cleaned and 
kept in a sanitary condition by washing, 
as the hard finish does not absorb or 
hold dirt or dust. The Celotex Corp., 
Dept. NS, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
(Key No. 68) 
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Reading Rate Controller 


The new TDC Reading Rate Con- 
troller has been designed as a training 
instrument 


for use with children and 





adults to increase reading rates, improve 
reading habits and to develop flexibility 
of reading rates for various purposes. It 
has been developed as a result of research 
and testing and has the approval of rec- 
ognized reading clinics. 

The Reading Rate Controller was de- 
veloped from an instrument originally 
designed by Dr. Guy T. Buswell of the 
University of Chicago, and first reported 
by him in 1939. Based on the pacing 
principle, the controller is a simple me- 
chanical instrument for establishing the 
maximum rate at which a person can 
read the material placed in the instru- 
ment and then read other materials on 
his own at the same rate. Increases in 
reading rates ranging from 30 to 300 per 
cent without comprehension loss have 
been attained from proper use of the 
Reading Rate Controller. Three Dimen- 
sion Co., Dept. NS, 4555 W. Addison 
St., Chicago 41. (Key No. 69) 


Filter-Cooler 


The new Filtrine Filter-Cooler has 
been especially designed for providing 
a virtually inexhaustible supply of cold 
drinking water, with all chlorine taste 
removed, for schools. The integrated 
Filtrine filter-dechlorinators produce wa- 
ter free from rust, clay and all foreign 
matter as well as free of chlorine and 
other taste and odors. High-capacity 
automatic refrigerating machine and 
storage equipment keep the water chilled. 
Normal height bubblers and glass-fillers 
can be located as desired, at front, back 
and both ends of the units to put water 
within easy reach of children of all 
sizes. 

The new unit is ruggedly constructed 
for hard service and is produced in a 
wide range of sizes. It is available for 
cafeteria installation with shelves at top 
and sides for glasses and racks for stand- 
ard-sized cafeteria trays. Filtrine Mfg. 
Co., Dept. NS, 53 Lexington Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y. (Key No. 70) 





Product Literature 
e The psychological aspects of light and 


color are discussed in detail in an attrac- 
tively handled “color conditioning” re- 
port prepared by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. En- 
titled “Color Conditioning Recommenda- 
tions,” the portfolio contains a series of 
“color conditioning reports” covering 
such subjects as warmth and coolness in 
color, appetite appeal in color, color and 
climate, emotional reaction to color and 
similar aspects. Paints capable of with- 
standing severe abuse, developed to resist 
soiling and assure practical maintenance 
over long periods, are discussed. A spe- 
cial section in the report of particular 
interest to school administrators covers 
“Color Conditioning for Schools” and 
contains information on seeing comfort 
and good environment for study and to 
avoid glare and other unfavorable con- 
ditions in classrooms. (Key No. 71) 


e The complete line of “Lyon Steel- 
Wood Products” is illustrated in color 
and described in a leaflet issued by Lyon 
Metal Products, Incorporated, Aurora, 
Ill. Specifications, assembly diagrams, 
construction details, prices and other data 
on the shelving, lockers, locker racks and 
cabinets with steel framework and dur- 
able hard Masonite parts are included in 


the folder. (Key No. 72) 


e The third in the series of “How-to-do- 
it” pamphlets prepared by the Film 
Council of America, 6 W. Ontario St., 
Chicago 10, has recently been released. 
“How to Conduct a Community Film 
Forum”: is the title of the new pamphlet, 
prepared by Robert H. Schacht, director 
of the Bureau of Information and Pro- 
gram Services of the University of Wis- 
consin, and presenting in brief form the 
essential steps to be taken in planning 
and holding discussion meetings center- 
ing about films. The pamphlet is avail- 
able at a cost of 15 cents per copy. (Key 
No. 73) 


e Technical Bulletin No. 1 issued by 
Sarcotherm Controls, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, is the first of a 
series of bulletins designed to assist ar- 
chitects and engineers in selecting the 
appropriate controls for radiant heating 
systems. Descriptions and wiring dia- 
grams of new thermostats developed es- 
pecially for radiant heating are included. 
(Key No. 74) 


e Bulletin TP-1 gives information on 
the line of Program Bell Transfer Panels 
for operating bell systems available from 
Cannon Electric Development Co., 3209 
Humboldt St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Panels, used in conjunction with pro- 
gram clocks and providing for selection 
of any bell or group of bells on any 
schedule desired, are described and illus- 


trated. (Key No. 75) 
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e Auxiliary buildings of various types 
required for school and college purposes 
on either a temporary or a permanent 
basis are dscribed in the two folders on 
the “Blaw-Knox Universal Building” is- 
sued by the Blaw-Knox Company, Far- 
mers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Diagrammatic drawings illustrate text 
giving specifications and photographic 
illustrations show the buildings in actual 
use as classrooms and offices. One folder, 
entitled “School Days in a Blaw-Knox 
Universal Building,” gives specific infor- 
mation and specifications with suggested 
floor plans for use of the prefabricated 
material for a school building. (Key No. 
76) 


e The industrial arts shop planning 
service of J. D. Wallace & Co., 183-A S. 
California Ave., Chicago 12, has an- 
nounced its Midget-Model plan. De- 
signed to help promote efficiency, safety 
and economy in general shop practice, 
the plan consists of small scale models 
ot all machines, work-benches and other 
shop units which are placed upon a floor 
diagram of the proposed shop and moved 
until an orderly flow of work through 
the shop is arranged. Then the finished 
miniature of the shop is photographed 
from an overhead angle, thus giving a 
view of the entire shop as it will appear 


when functioning. (Key No. 77) 


© Bulletin No. 201, “Safety Type Serv- 
ice Equipment” and Bulletin No. 302, 
“Dustite Light and Power Panelboards” 
have recently been published by the 
Frank Adam Electric Co., P. O. Box 
357, St. Louis 3, Mo. Descriptive infor- 
mation, illustrations, specifications and 
diagrammatic drawings on the electric 
service equipment manufactured by this 
company are included in the bulletins. 


(Key No. 78) 


e “Portion Control and Food Cost 
Manual,” by George L. Wenzel, food ex- 
pert, is a 52 page booklet published un- 
der the sponsorship of the Paper Cup 
and Container Institute, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. Designed to effect 
savings in food service, the booklet con- 
tains tables of suggested portion sizes 
and costs for various food items. Single 
copies are available to food service man- 
agers at no cost although the manual 
carries a price of $1. (Key No. 79) 


e The varied uses of bronze plaques and 
signs are described in a 28 page book- 
let, “Bronze Tablets,” issued by United 
States Bronze Sign Co., Inc., 570 Broad- 


way, New York 12. (Key No. 80) 


e Attachments and accessories for South 
Bend Lathes and Drill Presses, many of 
them but recently developed, are illus- 
trated, described and priced in the new 
Catalog 77-U published by South Bend 
Lathe Works, 188 E. Madison St., South 
Bend 22, Ind. (Key No. 81) | 
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e A new device, called the Color Cali- 
brator, has been developed to assist in the 
selection of colors for room decoration. 
It automatically picks out and harmoni- 
ously assembles as many as 6 different 
hues at the same time, to reveal a com- 
plete color scheme for a room or a unit. 
Produced by Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 75 
Tonawanda St., Buffalo 7, N.Y., manu- 
facturer of paints and varnishes, the de- 
vice was designed and patented by Ster- 
ling B. McDonald, color authority. An 
instruction booklet to explain how the 
best results may be obtained accompanies 
the Color Calibrator, which is available 
at all Pratt & Lambert paint and varnish 
dealers throughout the United States and 
Canada. (Key No. 82) 


e A leaflet has been issued on “The 
Schulmetronic Recorded Hymnal” listing 
hymns recorded by Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Curdy on the “Carillonic Bell” instru- 
ment. The list includes better known 
hymns of all denominations and is pub- 
lished by Schulmerich Electronics, Inc., 
Sellersville, Pa. (Key No. 83) 


e “Bronze Mouldings by Loxit” is the 
title of a folder issued by The Loxit 
Moulding Co., 1217 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, giving pictorial and 
descriptive information on the many 
bronze mouldings made by this com- 
pany. The bronze mouldings are de- 
scribed as presenting permanence, safety 
and beauty in the one product for all 
types of institutional buildings. (Key No. 
84) 


e The 1949 edition of the “Blue Book 
of Uniform Fashions” has been released 
by Angelica Jacket Co., 1419 Olive St., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. The 64 page catalog 
gives complete information on the full 
line of washabie uniforms manufactured 
by the company and introduces the new 
“Velva-Glo” nylon in pastels, white and 
black and.the new “Aire-Lite” cloth, a 
high tensile strength fabric which is light 
in weight. New accessories and colors 
are included and many of the more than 
235 uniforms illustrated are shown in 


full color. (Key No. 85) 


Film Releases 


“The ABC of Puppet Making,” 2 reels 
16 mm. black and white and “Natives of 
Guatemala,” 1 reel, 16 mm. sound and 
color. Bailey Films, Inc., 2044 N. 
Berendo, Hollywood 27, Calif. (Key No. 
86) 


“How to Avoid Muscle Strains,” 114 
reels, 16 mm. sound. Bray Studios, Inc., 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19. (Key 
No. 87) 


“Down to the Sea,” 16 mm. sound, 23 
min. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Key 
No. 88) 


“Finding the Right Job,” “Stories of 
Holland,” “Improving Your Posture,” 
“Exercise and Health,” “Use of Forests” 
and “Life in Lowlands (The Nether- 
lands),” all 1 reel, sound, color or black 
and white. Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1. (Key No. 89) 

“Productivity: Key to Plenty,” 2 reel, 16 
mm. sound; “Rikki—The Baby Mon- 
key,” 1 reel, 16 mm. black and white, 
and series of teaching filmstrips, “Our 
Community Workers”: “The  Police- 
man,” “The Fireman,” “The Mailman” 
and “The Doctor.” Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. (Key 
No. 90) 


“Unto Thyself Be True,” “A Boy and 
His Prayer” and “Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow.” Family Films, Inc., Holly- 
wood, Calif. (Key No. 91) 


“Going Places,” 16 mm., color, 10 min., 
second in series of 7 films on American- 
ism. Harding College, Searcy, Ark. (Key 
No. 92) 


“Silver Harvest,” 16 mm. sound, color, 
20 min. Institute of Visual Training, 40 
E. 49th St., New York 17. (Key No. 93) 


“The Jungle Idol,” 15 min., color and 
black and white and “The Road for San 
Pablo,” 18 min., color and black and 
white. Simmel-Meservey, Inc., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. (Key No. 94) 


“Modern Commercial Dishwashing,” 
sound slidefilm to illustrate recom- 
mended methods for both hand and ma- 
chine washing of glassware, dishes and 
silverware. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Mich. (Key No. 95) 


Suppliers’ News 


Airkem, Inc., manufacturer of odor 
counteracting and air freshening prod- 
ucts, announces removal of its offices and 
plant from 7 E. 47th St. to 241 E. 44th 


St., New York 17. 


C. A. Dunham Company, 400 W. Mad- 
ison St., Chicago 6, manufacturer of heat- 
ing systems and products, announces 
completion of an addition to its Michi- 
gan City, Ind., factory. The new building 
will be used for storage of finished prod- 
ucts just prior to shipment and to house 
the order and billing departments, for- 
merly located in Chicago. 


Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio, 
manufacturer of “Marlite” plastic-fin- 
ished wall and ceiling panels, announces 
completion of a new building program 
to provide greatly expanded facilities 
for production. The building program is 
part of the expansion plan announced 
when Marsh became a subsidiary of the 
Masonite Corp. 
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n the Classroom 


WHERE ELSE than in our schools do the same oppor- 
tunities exist to develop a high standard of health habits? 
Look at what has already been accomplished. To our 
schools goes a large share of the credit for improved 
oral hygiene, for broader dietary knowledge, for training 
in proper ocular care and the importance of correct 
lighting. 


Another vital health factor is controlled atmosphere— 
healthful temperatures, correct humidity and adequate 
ventilation. When these conditions prevail in the 
classroom, they can not only be demonstrated as 
one phase of health education, but direct benefits result 
through better health, improved alertness and a 
more efficient and responsive student body. 


Children require an even, low temperature because their 
basic metabolism is higher than that of adults. In 
a room that’s overheated, children perspire, 
encouraging unhygienic habits and cleanliness is 
difficult to maintain. As the day progresses a dull, listless ’ 
spirit overtakes the entire class when subject to improper 
atmospheric conditions. 


Yet modern, automatic control systems make it possible 
to always maintain ideal classroom conditions— 
temperature, humidity and ventilation. For more than 
60 years Minneapolis-Honeywell has been the recognized 
leader in the field of automatic control. From the 
standpoint of engineering experience as well as product 
performance, Honeywell is uniquely qualified for 
consultation about your control requirements. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada, 
Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


Honeywell 
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How Heavy Is the Earth? 
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What Is the Earth? 

What Are its Two Motions? 

ete i ee es 
lessly on its axis. As it spins it also rushes through 
space, going about 18 miles a second. Seen from 
outer space, the earth's surface would probably be ob 
scured by greenish-blue atmosphere as pictured here 
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The interior of the earth may look somewhat as it is shown above. The ; i 3 > are Compton.i: rr we 
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One Proof That the Earth Is Round 

As one drives in an automobile across fiat country, tall structures 
behind him drop ov? of sight, proving the surface of the earth is 
curved. The same thing happens whatever direction one drives. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 North Dearborn Street « Chicago 10, Illinois 
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DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc, E. . 
Book Binding Materials... 
Finnell | Inc. 
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Awning Windows 
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